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PREFACE 



Some ten years ago, it may be, Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
suggested that I should write an article on ' English Pastoral 
Drama' for a magazine of which he was theo editor. The article 
was in the course of time written, and in the further course of 
time appeared. I learnt two things from writing it ; first, that 
to understand the English pastoral drama it was necessary to 
have some more or less extensive knowledge of the history 
of European pastoralism in general ; secondly, that there was 
L ^no critical work from which such knowledge could be obtained. 
I I set about the revision and expansion of my crude and super- 
I ficial essay, proposing to prefix to it such an account of 
^^Kpastoral literature generally as should make the special form 
^" it assumed on the English stage appear in its true light as the 
reasonable and rational outcome of artistic and historical 
conditions. Unfortunately perhaps, but at least inevitably, 
this preliminary inquiry grew to ever greater and more 
alarming proportions as I proceeded, till at last it swelled to 
something over half of the whole work. Part of this buik was 
claimed by foreign pastoral poetry, the origins of the kind ; 
part by English pastoral poetry, and the introduction of the 
fashion into this country ; part by the pastoral drama of Italy, 
the immediate parent of that of England. The original title 
proved too narrow to cover the subject with which I dealt. 
Hence the ratlier vague and perhaps ambitious title of the 
present volume. I make no pretence of offering the reader 
a general history of pastoral literature, nor even of pastoral 
drama. The real subject of my work remains the pastoral 
drama in Elizabethan literature— understanding that term in 
the wide sense in which, quite reasonably, we have learnt to 
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use it— and even though I may have been sometimes carri 
away by the interest of the immediate subject of investigatioi 
I have done my best to keep the main object of my inquiry at a 
times in view. The downward limit of my work is a little vagu 
The old stage traditions, upon which all the dramatic produi 
tion of the time was at least in some measure, and in differea 
cases more or less consciously, based, were killed by the act 
1643 : the new traditions, created or imported by a compan 
of gentlemen who had come under the influence of the Fren 
genius during the eleven years of their exile, first announce 
themselves authoritatively in 1660. During the intervenin 
eighteen years a number of works were produced, some 
which continued the earlier traditions, while some anticipat 
the later. My treatment has been eclectic. Where a wot 
appeared to me to belong to or to illustrate the older schoi 
I have included it, where not, I have refrained from doing si 
Fanshawe'a Pastor fido (1647) will be found mentioned in th 
following pages. T. R.'s Btrger extrai'agant (16,54) will not- 
Some explanation may be advisable with regard to m; 
method of quotation. Where a satisfactory modern editi 
of the work under discussion was available I have taken m 
quoutions from it, whether the spelling of the text wa 
modernized or not. Where none such existed I have h 
recourse to the original. This explains the perhaps alarmin 
mixture of old and modern orthographies which appear 
my pages. Such inconsistency seemed to me a lesser ev 
than making nonce texts to suit my immediate purpo; 
I have, however, exercised the right of following my ow 
fancy in the matter of punctuation throughout, and also 
that of capitalization, though I have been chary of aiieratio. 
in the case of old-spelling texts. This applies to Englii 
works. I have found it necessary myself to modernize t9 
some extent the spelling of the quotations from early Italian 
in order to render it less bewildering to readers who 
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possibly, like myself, have no very profounc! knowledge 
»■ of the antiquities of that tongue. I have been as sparing 
as possible, however, and trust I may have committed no 
enormities to shock Romance scholars. Lastly, the italics 
and contractions which are of more or less frequent occurrence 
in the original editions have been disregarded, and certain 
typc^raphical details made to conform to modem practice. 

My indebtedness is not small to a number of friends who, 
during the progress of my work, have helped me more or less 
directly in a variety of ways. A few have rec«ved specific 
mention in the notes. Alike to those who have, and to the 
, far greater number, I fear me, who have not, I desire hereby 
'^ ta_confess my debt, and humbly to beg them to claim their 
share in the dedication of this volume. More specifically 
I should mention Mr. R. B. McKerrow, who was the first to 
read the following pages in manuscript, and to make many 
useful su^estions, and Mr. Frank Sidgwick, to whose careful 
W revision alike of manuscript and proof and to whose kind 
and candid criticism fl am indebted perhaps more than an 
author's vanity may readi^ allow me to acknowledge. 
Lastly, it would ai^e^jvrarse than ingratitude to pass over 
my obligation to the admirable readers of the Clarendon 
Press, whose marvellous accuracy in the moat diverse fields 
and whose almost infallible vigilance form a real asset of 
English scholarship. 

W. W. G. 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Dtcembtr, 1905. 
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PASTORAL POETRY AND 
PASTORAL DRAMA 

CHAPTER I 

FOREIGN PASTORAL POETRY 

In approaching a subject of literary inquiry we are often 
able to fix upon some essential feature or condition which 
may serve as an Ariadne's thread through the maze of 
historical and aesthetic development, or to distinguish some 
cardinal point affording a fixed centre from which to survey 
or in reference to which to order and dispose the phenomena y" 
that present themselves to us. It is the disadvantage of"'''^ 
such an artifidal form of literature as that which bears the 
W name of pastoral that no such a priori guidance is available. 
To lay down at startii^ that the essential quality of pastoral 
is the realistic or at least rec<^izably ' natural ' preseDtation ^ 
of actual shepherd life would be to rule out of court nine," 
tenths of the work that comes traditionally under that headl 
1 Yet the great majority of critics, though they would not, of 
, course, subscribe to the above definition, have yet con- 
stantly betrayed an inclination to censure individual works for 
not conforming to some such arbitrary canon. It is character- 
istic of the artificiality of pastoral as a literary form that 
the impulse which gave the first creative touch at seeding 
loses itself later and finds no place among the forces at work 
at blossom time; the methods adopted by the greatest 
masters of the form are inconsistent with the motives that 
impelled them to its use, and where these motives were 
followed to their lexical conclusion, the result, both in litera- 
ture and in life, became a byword for absurd unreality. 
To live at all the ideal appeared to require an atmosphere 
of paradox and incongruity : in its essence the most ' natural ' 
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of all poetic forms, pastorslism came to its fairest flower am 
the artificiality of a decadent court or as the plaything 
the leisure hours of a collie of learning, and its insipid o 
vcntion having become ' a literary plague ia ever)' Europea 
capital,' it finally disappeared from view amid the foppeii 
of tlie Roman Arcadia and the puerile conceits of the Pel 
Trianon. 

Wherein then, it may be wondered, does the pastoral's ti' 
to consideration lie. It does not lie primarily, or chiefly, 
the fact that it is associated with names of the first ra 



in literature.with Theocritus and Vergil, with Petrarch. PoUti. 
and Tasso. with Cervantes and Lope de Vega, with Ronsat 
and Marot, with Speoser, Ben Jonson, and Milton; nor yt 
that works such as the Idyls, the Atniata, the Faithfi 
Shepherdess, and Lycidas contain some of the most gracefi 
and perfect verse to be found in any language. Rather 
its importance to be sought in the fact that t he form is tl 
expressi on of ins tincts and impulses deep-rooted in th e natui 
of humanity, which, wBiTe affecting the whole course 
literature, at tim es evince the mselves most clearly and artic 
late l y here ; that it plays a distinct and distinctive p art _ 
the history of human thought and die^^iitory of artist 
expression. Moreover, it may be ai^ued that, from this poi 
of view, the very contradictions and inconsistendes to whii 
I have alluded make it all the more important to discovi 
wherein lay the strange vitality of the form and its power 
influencing the current of European letters. 

From what has already been said it will be apparent th 
yttle would be gained by attempting beforehand to give ar 
strict account of what is meant by ' pastoral ' in literatu 
Any definition sufficiently elastic to include the prote 
forms assumed by what we call the ' pastoral ideal ' coul 
hardly have sufficient intension to be of any real value, 
after considering a number of literary phenomena whie 
appear to be related among themselves in form, spirit, a: 
aim we come at the end of our inquiry to any clearer appi 
ciation of the term 1 shall so far have attained my obje 
I notice that I have used the expression 'pastoral ideal,' a 
the phrase, which comes naturally to the mind in connexi 
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with this form of literature, may supply us with a useful hint. 
It reminds us, namely, that the quality of pastoralism is not 
determined by the fortuitous occurrence of certain characters, 

I^but by the fact of the pieces in question being based more or 
"/less evidently upon a p hilosophical conce ption,. which no 
doubt underwent modification through the ages, but yet bears 
evidence of organic continuity. Thus the shepherds oT*^ 
pastoral are primarily and distinctively shepherds; they are 
not mere rustics engaged in sheepcraft as one out of many 
of the employments of mankind. As soon as the natural 
shepherd-iifc had found an objective setting in conscious J 
artistic literature, it was felt that there was after all a differ- 
ence between hoeing turnips and pasturing sheep ; that the 
one was capable of a particular literary treatment which the 
other was not. The Maid of Orleans might equally well have j 
dug potatoes as tended a flock, and her place is not in 
pastoral song. Thus pastoral literature must not be con- ' 
founded with that which has for its subject the lives, the 
ideas, and the emotions of simple and unsophisticated man- 
kind, far from the centres of our complex civilization. The I 
two may be in their origin related, and they occasionally, as 
it were, stretch out feelers towards one another, but the 
pastoral of tradition lies in its essence as far from the human 
document of humb le life as from a scientific treatise on^ 
agriculture or a volume of pastoral theolog y. Thus the tract 
which lies before us to explore is equally remote from the 
idyllic imagination of George Sand, the gross actuality of 
Zola, and tlie combination of simple charm with minute and 
easenttal realism of Mr. Hardy's sketches in Wessex. Nor 
does the adoption of the pastoral label suffice to bring within 
the fold the fanciful animalism of Mr. Hewlett. By far the 
roost remarkable work of recent years to assume the title is 
Signor (i'Annunzio's play La Figlia dt lorio, a work in which 
the author's powerful and delicate imagination and wealth of 
pure and expressive language appear in matchless perfection. 
It is |>erh.ips scarcely necessary to add that there is nothing 
in common between the 'pastoral ideal' and the rugged 
strength and suppressed fire of the great modern Italian's 
portrait of his native land of the Abruzzi. 
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Some confusion of thought appears to have prevailed among 
writers as to the origin of pastoral, VVc are, for instance, 
often told that it is the earliest of all forms of poetry, that 
it characterizes primitive peoples and permeates ancient 
literatures. Song is, indeed, as old as human language, and in 
a sense no doubt the poetry of the pastoral age may be said 
to have been pastoral. It does not, however, follow that it 
bears any essential resemblance to that which subsequent 
ages have designated by the name. All that we know 
concerning the songs of pastoral nations leads us to suppose 
that they bear a close resemblance to the type of popular 
verse current wherever poetry exists, folk-songs of broad 
humanity in which little stress is laid on the peculiar circum- 
stances of shepherd life. An insistence upon the objective., 

'pastoral setting is of prime import'^cc in u nderstanding the^ 
' reaT nature of pastoral poetry; it not"ohly serves to distinguish , 
the pastoral proper from the more vaguely idyllic forms of 
lyric verse, but helps us further to understand how it was 
that the outward features of the kind came to be preserved, 

. even after the various necessities of sophisticated society had 
metamorphosed the content almost beyond recognition. No 
common feature of a kind to form the basis of a scientific 
classification can be traced in the sjjontaneous shepherd-songs 
and their literary counterpart. What docs appear to be 
a constant element in the pastoral as known to literature j^ 
the recognition "of a contrast, implicit or expressed, between 
pastoral life and some more complex type of civilization. ; At 
no stage in its development does literature, or at any rate 
poetry, concern itself with the obvious, with the bare scaffolding 
of life: whenever we find an author interested in the circle*! 
of prime necessity we may be sure that he himself stands ) 
outside it. Thus the shepherd when be sang did not insist 
upon the conditions amid which his uneventful life vfas 
passed. It was left to a later, perhaps a wiser and a sadder, 
generation to gaze with fruitless and often only half sincere 
longing at the shepherd-boy asleep under the shadow of the 
thorn, lulled by the Iqw monotonous rustle of the grazing 
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1 flock. Only when the shepherd-songs ceased to be the 
I outcome of unalloyed pastoral conditions did they become 
I * distinctively pastoral. It is therefore significant that the 
" earliest pastoral poetry with which we are acquainted, what- 

Icver half articulate experiments may have preceded it, was 
itself directly bora of the contrast between the recollections 
of a childhood spent among the Sicilian uplands and the 
crowded social and intellectual city-life of Alexandria^. 

As the result oF this contrast there arises an idea whick 
comes perhaps as near being universal in pastoral as any— ^ 
the idea, namely, of the 'golden age.\ This embraces, indeed, 
a field not wholly coincident wit h that of pastoral, but the/ 



emotion and constant literary associati on- The fiction of 
an age of simplicity and innocence found 'birth among the 
Augustan writers in the midst of the complex and luxurious 
dviliiiation of Rome, as an illustration of the principle enun- 
dated by Professor Raleigh, that ' literature has constantly 

' Tlie often cited paitoralism or the Smig of Solomim resolveE itself oa investigK- 
ti<in uito on occ2iianiL] itinile. llicse argue ramiliaiit^ ivith the scenes of puloral 
life, but equally rarul ibe cxtttcuce of tlie contrast ui the mind of the wriler. It 
wu on Vac orthodox intetpretation of this love-Miag that Kemi Dellcaa founded hii 
£.l!eguis sairiis, but they contain lillle or nothing of a paatota! nalnre. The 
HDic may be said of Drayton's pampbiase, iocluded in bis Harmony oflht Ckttrck 
in 1591, which is chielly remarkable for the evident and honest pleamre with 
which be lendered the un^ophisticiited meaning of the original. It is, however, 
\aA |fO*kil>1e thai the Hebrew poem may have hid some influence on pastoral 
poetry in Italy. There is monograph on the snbjed by A. .\bb[iiiiese, // Cititluo 
4ti Canliiiin aicune pamfrasi pettichc iialiane: conlribidB alia slaria dtl drammii 
ftit»rali, which, however, I bive not seen. With regard In possible deck 
prcdecnton of TfaeDCiilni. it tnnst be home la mind thil there were singing 
ocotetts between shepherds at the Sicilian festival of Artemis, and il is possible 
thai ibe compeliton may have been snfllciently inftneaced by other unlets of 
OflliiaUon to )iave pven a definitely pastoral colouring to their songl. Little It 
known of their nniore beyond the fact thai ihey piobobly coniained ibe motive of 
tbt laoMnl for Dopbnis. which npjiears 10 be as old as Stcsichonis- They have 
pefltbed all but two tines which are ibond preiixed by way of motto to the Idyls : 

Vi'hat I have wished to emphasize above is the fad that because shepherds sang 
taagi we have no ictson lo assume that these vreie distinctively paitoral. In later 
lUDM the pastoral generally acknowledged a theoitticsl dependence On rustic 
■00^ and tbe popular compositions did itclnatly now and again aSUM lileraty 
tisdUlca. Bat ibii was rare. 
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the double tendency to negative the life around it, as well 
ns to reproduce it,' Having inspired Ovid and Vergil, and 
been recognized by Lucretius, it passed as a literary legacy 
to Boethius, Dante, and Jean de Meung; it was incorporated 
by Frezzi in his strailM allegorical composition the Quadri- 
regie, and was thrice haittMed by Chaucer ; it was dealt with 
humorously by Cervantes in Dot Quixote, and became the 
prey of the satirist in the hands of Juvenal, Bertini, and Hall. 
The a ssociati on of this ideal world with the simplicity of. 
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pastoral life was effected by Vergil, and in this form it was 

treated with Tovlii^g rmnuteness by Tasso in his Ammta and 

V bj^Browne in his Britannids Pastorals^. The fiction no 

/'doubt answered to some need in human nature, but 

lliterature it soon came to be no more than a polite convention. 

I The conception of a golden age of rustic simplicity does 

^ not, indeed, involve the whole of pastoral literature. It does 

not account either for the allegorical pastoral, in which actual 

personages are introduced, in the guise of shepherds, to discuss 

contemporary affairs, or for the so-called realistic pastoral, 

in which the town looks on with amused envy at the rustic 

freedom of the country. What it does comprehend is that 

outburst of pastoral song which sprang from the yeamin 



of the tired soul to escape, if it were but in i magination and 
for a moment, to a lUe of simplicity and innocence from 
the bi tter luxury of the court and the menial bread of 
p rin ces^*! 

And this, the reaction against the world that is too much 
with us, is, after all, the keynote of what is most intimately 
associated with the name of pastoral in literature — the note 
that is struck with idyllic sweetness in Theocritus, and, rising 
toils fullest pitch of lyrical intensity, lends a poignant charm 



' Deiaili coBcem'mg the eonccptioo of the golden age will be fonnil in Mo 
man's IVilliam Brirwfu, p. jg. 

' The lendency to foim in ideal picture of hU own youth ii common liolh 
mmikiDd ind mnn. Tbe rom&nce of chilcthooJ is the dreun with which 
coniols itself for the dbillnsionmenti of life. This it is thai gives a prculiar" 
appropriittncM to tbe title of Mt. Graham's pictoies of childhood in Tki Goldtm 
Agi, a vrotk of tbe profonadest insight ant! genius, as delightful as it is imiquea 
I va not aware that there has ever been another author in liin;lbh who couW ha» 
wiilien Ihui JDtimaleijr of childtta without once striking a false ootc 
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to the work of Tasso and Guarini, For everywhere in these 
soft melodies of luscious beauty, even in the studied sketches 
of primitive innocence itself, there is an undercurrent of tender 
melancholy and pathos : 

II mondo invecchi& 
£ iovccchiando intnsusce. 

I have said that a sense of th e contrast between town and 
country w as essentiaTto th e development of a distinctively 
pastoral literature. It would be an interesting task to trace 
how far this contrast is the source of the various subsidiary 
types — of the ideal where it breeds desire for a return to 
simplicity, of the realistic where the humour of it touches the 
imagination, and of the allegorical where it suggests satire on 
the corruption of an artificial civilization. 

When the kind first makes its appearance in a world already 
old, it arises purely as a solace and relief from the fervid life . 
of actuality, and comes as a fresh and cooling draught to , ' 
lips burning with the fever of the city. In passing from / 
Alexandria to Rome it lost much of its limpid purity; the', 
clear crystal of the drink was mixed with flavours and perfumes 

-to 6t the palate of a patron or an emperor. The example of 
adulteration being once set, the implied contrast of civiliza^r 
tion and rusticity was replaced by direct satire on the former, , '^ 
and later by the discussion under the pastoral mask o f. 

"questions of religious and political controversy. Proving 
iiselFbut a left-handed weapon in such debate, it became 
a court plaything, in which princes and great ladies, poets and > 
wit», loved to see themselves figured and complimented, and 
the practice of assuming pastoral names becoming almost 
universal in polite circles, the convention, which had passed 
from the edc^e on to the stage, passed from the stage into 
actual existence, and court life became one continual pageant 
of pastoral conceit. From the court it passed into circles of ; 
learning, and grave jurists and administrators, poets and 
scholars, set about the refining of language and literature 
decked out in all the fopperies of the fashionable craze. One 
is tempted to wonder whether anything more serious than 
light loves and fantastic amours can have flourished amid 
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eighteenth-century pastorah'sm. When the ladies of the 
court began to talk daio'-iamiing with the scholars and 
statesmen of the day, the pretence of pastoral simplidty could 
hardly be long kept up. Nor was there any attempt to do so. 
In the introduction to his famous romance d'Urf^ wrote in 
answer to objectors: "Responds leur, ma Bergerc, que pour 
peu qu'ils ayent connoissance de toy, lis s9auront que tu n'es 
pas, ny celles aussi qui te suivent, dc ces Bergeres necessi- 
teuses, qui pour gaigner leur vie conduisent les troupeaux aux 
pasturages; mais que vous n'avez toutes pris cette condition 
que pour vivre plus doucement et sans contrainte.' No 
wonder that to Fontenelle Theocritus' shepherds ' sentent trop 
la campagnc •.' But the hour of pastoralism had come, and 
while the ladies and gallants of the court were playing the 
parts of Watteau swains and shepherdesses amid the trim 
hedges and smooth lawns of Versailles, the gates were already 
bursting before the flood, which was to sweep in devastation 
over the land, and to purge the old order of social life. 



II 

The Alexandria of the Ptolemies was not the nurse of 
a great literature, though the age was undoubtedly one 
of considerable literary activity. Scholastic learning and 
poetic imitation were rife ; the rehandling of Greek master- 
pieces was a fashionable pastime. For serious and original 
composition, however, the conditions were not favourable. 
That the age produced no great epic was less due to the 
disparagement of the form indulged in by Callimachus, chief 
librarian and literary dictator, than to the inherent temper of 
society. The prevailing taste was for an arrogant display 
of rare and costly pageantry. At the coronation of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus the brilliant city surfeited on a long-drawn 
golden pomp, decked out in all the physical beauty the 
inheritance of Greek thought and memories of Greek 
mythology could suggest, together with a wealth of gorgeous 

' Thcie is some ttQth in the charge. Even Symonds wrotetrf TheocritM, pOMibly 
witb FoDtcDeUe'E words in bis mind .- ' As il ii, we liiid enongb of nutlc ^onncK 
OD his pages, and may eves cmnplitia thai his cowbecdi sad goRlherds uvoui loo 
lUougly ol tbdi stables.' {Greti Poets, ii. p. 146.] 
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mysticism and rapture of sensuous intoxication, which was 
the fruit of its intercourse with the oriental world. The 
writers of Alexandria lacked the 'high seriousness' of purpose 
to produce an Aeneid, the imaginative enthusiasm needed 
-for a Faery Queen. What ttiey possessed was delicacy, 
refinement, and wit ; what they created, while perfecting the 
epigram and stereotyping the hymn, was a form intermediate 
between epic and lyric, namely the idyl as we find it in the 
works of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 

It is interesting to note that the literary milieu in which 
Theocritus moved at Alexandria must have abounded in all 
those temptations which proved the bane of pastoral poetry 
at Rome, Florence, and Ferrara. There were princes and 
patrons to be flattered, there were panegyrics to be sung 
and ancestral feats of arms to be recorded ; nor does 1 y 
Theocritus appear to have stood aloof from the throng of 1^ 
court poetasters. In spite of the doubtful authenticity of 
some of the pieces connected with his name, there appears no 
sufficient reason to deprive him of the .rather conventional 
hymns and other poems composed with a view to court- 
favour. These have little interest for us to-day: his fame 
rests on works which probably gained him little advantage 
at the time. It was for his own solace, foi^etful for a moment| 
of the intrigues of court life and the uncertain sunshine of 
princes, that he wrote his Sicilian idyls. For him, as at 
a magic touch, the walls of the heated city melted like 
a mirage into the sands of the salt lagoon, and he wandered 
once more amid the green woods and pastures of Tnnacria, 
the noonday sun tempered by the shade of the chestnuts and 
the babbling of the brook, and by the cool airs that glide 
down from the white cliffs of Aetna. There once more he 
saw the shepherds tend their flocks, singing or wrangling with 
one another, dreamily piping on their wax-stopped reeds 
or plotting to annex their neighbours' gear; or else there 
sound^ in his ears the love-song or the dit^e, or the 
incantation of the forsaken girl rose amid the silence to 
the silver moon. Once again he stood upon the shore and 
watched the fishers cast their nets, while around him the 
goats browsed on the close herbage of the cUfT, and the 
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crystal stream leapt down, and the waves broke upon the 
rocks below, till he saw the breasts of the nymphs shine ia 
the whiteness of the foam and their hair spread wide in the 
weed, and the fair Galatea, the enticing and the fickle, mocked 
the clumsy suit of the Cyclops, as she tossed upward the 
bitter spray from off her shining limbs. All these memories 
he recorded with a loving faithfulness of detail that it is even 
now possible to verify from the folk-songs of the south. To 
this day in the Isles of Greece ruined girls seek to lure back 
their lovers with charms differing but little from that sung by 
the Syracusan to Lady Selene, and the popular poetry alike of 
Italy and Greece is full of those delicate touches of refined 
sentiment that in Theocritus appear so incongruous with the 
rough coats and rougher banter of the shepherds. For though 
the poet raised the pastoral life of Sicily into the realms of ideal 
poetry, he was careful not to dissociate his version from reality, 
and he allowed no imaginary conceptions to overmaster his 
art. He depicted no age of innocence ; his poetry reflects no 
philosophical illusion of primitive simplicity; he elaborated 
no imaginary cult of mystical worship. Hts art, however 
little it may tempt us to the use of the ter m realism , is never- 
theless based on an almost passiona te symp.-ithy with actual 
h uman nature. This is the fount of his inspiration, the central 
theme of his song. The literary genius of Greece showed" 
little aptitude for landscape, and seldom treated inanimate 
nature except as a background for human action and emotion, 
or it may be in the guise of mythological allegory. Never-, 
theless, it is hard to believe that Theocritus, so tenderly 
concerned with the homely aspects of human life, was not 
likewise sensitive to the beauties of nature. At least it ia 
impossible to doubt his attachment to the land of his child- 
hood, and it is at worst a welcome dream when we imagine 
him, as the evening of life drew on, leaving the formal 
gardens and painted landscapes of Alexandria and returning 
to Syracuse and bis beloved Sicily once more '. 



■ LandsMpei M dccoralion amy be acea on Che *tlU of the lo-olled Cu« 
Nnora at PompctL It thoald be remarked thil one idyl a addressed to Hiero, 
ruler of Syracuse, and il is quite possible that TheoL:iitus may bave been & frequent 
vifilar there. 
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The verse of Theocritus was echoed by his younger coo- 
temporaries, Bion and Moschus '. The former is best lenown 
through the oriental passioa of his ' Woe, woe for Adonis,' 
probably written to be sung at the annual festival of Syrian 
origin commemorated by Theocritus in his fifteenth idyl ^. 
The most important extant work of Moschus is the * Lament 
for Bion,' characterized by a certain delicate sentimentality 
alien to the spirit of either of his predecessors. It is perhaps 
significant that Theocritus appears to have been of Syracusan, 
Bion of Smyrnian, and Moschus of Ausonian origin '. With 
the exception of this poem, which is modelled on Theocritus' 
'Lament for Daphnis,' there is little in the work of either of the 
younger poets of a pastoral nature. Certain fragments, how- 
ever, if genuine, suggest that poems of the kind may have 
perished. Among tlie remains of Moschus occurs the 
folJowing : 

Would that my Tather had taught me the craft of a keeper of sheep. 
For so in [he shade of the elm-tree, or under the rocks on the ateep, 
Piping on teeds 1 had sat, and bad lulled my sorrow to sleep'; 

lines in which we already take leave of the genuine love of the 
pastoral life, springing from an intimate knowledge of and 
dchght in nature, and see world -weariness arraying itself in 
the sentimental garb of the imaginary swain. 



Once again, five centuries later*, the spirit of Greece shone 
for one brief moment in a work of pastoral elegance that has 

' Tbeocritui Hooriilied la the fint bnU oF the thitd ceatnry B.C. Some authoritict 
plftCe the yooDget poctE more than a huoilred yean latei. 

* FuclUu to Eaglish rcaden tbroDgh Matthew Arnold's troaslatlon. 

' Soiitas says that Mu^cbus came from Sicily, and aomc aotborities fipeitk of him 
a > SyncDun. But in hli' Lament' be nlludet to his ' Aosoakn' Bone, apparenlly 
u dbltnguislicd buta that at Theocritas ' of SyracQK.' The passage, however, is 
(cndctT<f obiCDtc by an hiatus. Aoother tiaditioo made Tbeocritus a native of the 
uImiI of Cos. More probably i( was between the time of hia leavtag Syiacuie and 
IcdbiiKtlllag at Aleundiia that he was the pupil of the Coan poet and critic. 

Knot Myen' venlan from Andrew Lang'f dcUghCfnl volume in Qie Golden 
TRMDTySenes. 

• Plidoe the fomaiicc, that It, in the third centnry a.d. Aolhoritics assign it to 
fWfOU dales from Ihe tccond to the sixth centuries, according as llicy rcgud it as 
a nodel ot >n imitation of Udiodonu' work. 
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survived the changing tastes of succeeding generations. The 
~\^ romance of Daphnis and Chloe is the last word of a world of 
sensuous eSjfvationtoying witii the idea of vemal freshness 
and virginity. It is a genuine picture of the purity of awaken- 
ing love, wrought with every delicacy of sentiment and 
expression, and yet in such manner as by its very naivet/and 
innocence to serve as a goad to satiated appetite. It has 
been suggested that the work should properly be styled the 
Lesbiaca, a name which recalls the Aethiopica and Babylonica, 
and reminds us that the author, though a student of Alexan- 
drian literature, belonged to the school of the erotic romanciers 
and traditional bishops, Heltodorus and Achilles Tatius. Of 
\ \his life we know nothing, and even his name — Longus — has 
^ T»een called in question. The story, unlike those of most later 

I' ^.rf^sji-' pastoral romances, is of the simplest. The author, however, 

■ff ftjU"''^ was no longer satisfied with the natural refinement of popular 

love poetry ; the central characters are represented as found- 
A lings nurtured by the shepherds of Lesbos, and are ultimately 

3. identified, on much the same conventional evidence as Ion 

* and. others had been before, as the children of certain rich 
"^-, and aristocratic families •. The interest of the story lies in 

I the growth of their unconscious love, which constitutes the 

t central theme of the work, though relieved here and there 

f by wholly colourless adventure. 

\ A Latin translation made the book popular ailer the intro- 

duction of printing, and the renaissance saw the French 
version by Amyot, a work of European reputation. This 
was translated into English under Elizabeth ; an Italian 
[' translation followed in the seventeenth century', and 3 Spanish 

' is also extant. There is no doubt that it was widely read 

throughout the sixteenth and following centuries, but it 
t \ \\^ exercised little influence on the development of pastoral 
\ '^ \K literature. By the time it became generally known the main 

] features of renaissance pastoral were already fixed, and in 

• motive and treatment alike it was alien to the spirit that 

> A limilai dec of irayripirtt ii Teij (requmt in the Itillui ptutont dranw, 
vhcre, bowevcr, it it more probiblr derived from Latin comedy. 

* Thii wu Dot the Eint Italian venioii of Longni. Dapkmis and Ckht bid been 
tnniUted direct] j fram the Greek \ij Aimibale Caro in the prerloni ccntiu;. 
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animated the fashionable masterpieces. The modem pastoral > \ , 
^ romance had already evolved itself from a blending of the \ 

eclogue with the mythological tale ^ The drama was develop- 
ing on independent lines. Thus although, like the other 
romances of the late Greek school, it supplied many incidents 
and descriptions to be' found in later works, it played no vital 
part in the history of pastoral, and left no mark either on the 
general form or on the spirit that animated the kind. Longus' 
romance finds its true descendant, as well as its closest 
imitation, is a work that achieved celebrity on the eve of 
the French revolution, that masterpiece of unreal and senti- 
mental simplicity, Saint- Pierre's Paulet Virginie. 



Ill 

A faithful reproduction of the main conditions of actual life 
was the characteristic of Theocritus' poetry. It was subject 
to this ever-present limitation that his graceful fancy exer- 
cised its power of idealization. He took the singing match, 
the dirge, and the love-song or complaint as he found them 
among the shepherd-folk of Sicily, and gave them that objective 
setting which is as necessary to pastoral as to every other 1 
merely accidental form of poetry; for the true subjective lyric 1 » 
is independent of circumstances. , The first of his great &f^^ 
successors made the bucolic eclogue what, with trifling varia- \/ 
tion. it was to remain for eighteen centuries, a form based 
ppon artificiality and convention. . I have already pointed out 
t the literary conditions at Alexandria did not differ 
aterially from those of Rome ; it follows that the change l--^^ 
must have been due to the character of Vergil himself. That 
intense love of beauty for its own sake which characterized^"'^' 
the Greek mind had little hold over the Roman, Nor did the 
latter understand the charm of untaught simplicity. It is true 
that to the Roman poets of the Augustan period we owe the 
conception of the golden age, but it remained with them 
rather a philosophical mythus than the dream of an idyllic 
poet To writers of the stamp of Ovid, Lucretius, and Vergil 
the Idyls of the Syracusan poet can have possessed but little 
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meaning, and in his own Bucolics the last named seems never 

Ito have regarded the pastoral form as anything but a cloak for 
matters of more pith and moment. Although he followed 
Theocritus in his use of the several types of song and stamped 
them to all future ages in pastoral convention, though he may 
have begun with fairly dose imitation of his model and only 
gradually diverged into a more independent style, he at no 
time showed himself content with the earlier poet's simplicity 
of motive'. The eclogue in which he followed Theocritus 
^ -most closely, the eighth, is equally, perhaps, the most pleasing 
of the series. It combines the motives of the love-lament and 
incantation, and the closeness with which it follows while 
playing variations on its models is striking. One instance 
will suffice. Take the passage in the second Idyl thus ren- 
dered by Symonds * : 

Kail, Hecate, dread dame ! to ibe end be thou my assiatanl. 
Malcicg my medicines work do less ihan ihe philtre of Circg, 
Or Medea's charms, or yellow-haired rerimede's. 
Wheel of the magic spells, dniw ibou that man to my dwelling. 

Corresponding to this we find the following pass^e in the 
Latin poem : 

Song halh power to draw from heaven the wandering huntress, 
Song was the witch's spell transformed (he mates of Ulysses . . . , 
Home from the city to me, my song, lead home to me Daphnii. 

■^h Vfitgil was th e first to begin the dissociation of pastoral 
jfrom t he conditions of actual life , fend just as his shepherds 
cease to present the features and characters of the homely 
keepers of the flock, so his landscape becomes imaginary and 
uadelined. This peculiarity has been noticed by Professor 
Herford in some very suggestive remarks prefixed to his 
feSition of the Slupherifs Calender. 'The profiles of the 

/ Sicilian uplands,' he writes, ' waver imcertainly amid traits 
drawn from the Mantuan plain. In this confusion lay, perhaps, 
the germ of those debates between highland and lowland 
shepherds which reverberate through the later pastoral, and 

> Tiro poems, wrillei] in doK imitation of Theacritiu' naltinl inuiDet. tod 
entitled letpcciively Merttum taA Cc/a, bare sometimes, but wcongly, btea 
ftltribnled lo Vtigil. 

' Cnti Pmis, ii. p. 165. 
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are still loud in Spenser.' The gulf that separated Vergil 
from his predecessor, in so far as their treatment of shepherd* ^ 
life is concerned, may be measured by the manner in which 
, Ihey respectively deal with the supernatural, in the Greek 
' Idyls we find the simple faith or superstition as Jt lived among 
the sbepherd-rolk ; no Pan appears to sow dismay in the 
.breasts of the maidens, nor do we find aught of the mystical 
'worship that later gathered round him in the imaginary 
Arcadia. He is mentioned only as the rugged patron of herds 
■and song, the wild indwcUer of the savage woods as he 
' appeared to the minds of the simple swains, who hushed their 
midday piping fearful lest they should disturb the sleep of 
the god. It is true that Theocritus introduces mythological 
^characters in the tale of Galatea, but it should be noticed that 
this merely forms the theme of a song or the subject of 
a poetical epistle to a friend. Moreover, it Is open to more 
than one rationalistic interpretation, Symonds treats it as an 
I allegory in harmony with the mythopoeic genius of Greek 
poetry. It is equally possible to regard the Cyclops as 
emblematic merely of the rough neatherd flouted by the more 
delicate shepherd-maiden — the contrast is of constant occur- 
rence in later works— for, alike in one of his own fragments 
and in Moschus' lament, Bion is represented as courting this 
same Galatea after she has rid herself of the suit of Polyphe- 



mtis. Vergil was content with no such simple mythology as 



l^r 



this. He must needs shake Silcnus from a drunken sleep and 
L|>id him teli of Chaos and old Time, of the infancy of the 
world and the birth of the gods. This mixture of obsolescent 
theology and Epicurean philosophy probably possessed little 
reality for Vergil himself, and would have conveyed no mean- 
ing whatever to the Sicilian shepherds. Its introduction '^ 
•tamps his eclogues with that unreality which has b een tl^c, « ^ 
proach of the pastoral Irom his day to ouys. The didactic )>> 
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^omiK' was one fresh convention introduced , far more ' 
nt waa the tendency t o make every Jorm subserv e'' 
^om e ulterior purpose of allegory and panegyric '. For the 

' Sjninnilf «peaks slionely on the point, ' Virgil not oaly bclu bis [Theocfito*"] 
i1|^<i uil cnlhnsluiD lot the Dpeii-nii life of the country, bat, with Komaa 
t«l Uil«, he commlU ibc capital chine oj ■ilegotiiin^.' ifinelt Potis, ii. p. 147.) 
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Roman its own beauty was no sufficient end of art. That the 
Aeneid was written for the glorification of Rome cannot be 
made a reproach to the poet ; the greatness of the end lei 
dignity to the means. That the pastoral was forced to serv 

,the menial part of a vehicle of sycophantic praise is less easi 
pardoned. In Vei^il's hands a conversation between shq 
herds becomes an expression of gratitude to the emperor f 
the restitution of his villa, a lament for Daphnis is interwovi 
with an apotheosis of Julius Caesar, and in the complaint 
the forsaken shepherd, whom Apollo and Pan seek in va 
to comfort, we may trace the wounded vanity of his pat 
deserted by his mistress for the love of a soldier. The fourt 
eclogue was written after the peace of Brundisium, an 
describes the golden age to which Vergil looked forward 
consequent upon the birth of a marvellous infant, pcrhaj 
some offspring of the marriages of Antonius and Octavianu 
celebrated in solemnization of the treaty. The poem achiev 
considerable fame, which lasted as late as the time of Dryde 
owing to the belief that it contained a prophecy of the birt 
of Christ drawn from the Sibylline books, and won for Verg 
throughout tlie middle ages the title of prophet and magici; 
Whether this belief was well founded or not may be left 
those whom it may interest to inquire ; it is sufficient for oi 
purpose to note that in the poem in question Vergil fi 

. introduced the coavcntioa of the golden age into pastor 

I verse.' 

The first of the long line of imitators of whom we ha' 
any notice was a certain Calpurnius. His diction is corrc 
and hia verse smooth, but the suggestion that he belonged 
the age of Augustus has not met with much favour amo; 
those competent to judge. He followed Vergil closely, chiel 
developing the p aneg yric. His poems, however, include all t 
usual conventions, singing matches, invocations, cosmologii 
and the rest, in the treatment of which originality nev 
appears to have been his aim. Some of his pieces deal wi 
husbandry, and belong more strictly to the school of 
Georgics and didactic poetry. The most interesting of 
eclogues is one in which he contrasts the life of the town wi 
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that of the countrj', the direct comparison of which he appears »^ 
to have been the first to treat. The poem likewise possesses 
some antiquarian interest, owing to a description of a wild- 
beast show in an amphitheatre in which the animals were 
brought up in lifts through tlie floor of the arena. Calpurnius 
is sometimes supposed, on account of a. dedication to Neme- 
sianus found in some manuscripts, to have lived at the end 
of the third century, but even supposing the dedication to be 
genuine, which is more than doubtful, it does not follow that 
the person referred to is that Nemesianus who contested the 
poetic crown with Prince Numerianus about the year 283'. 
This Nemesianus was probably the author of some eclogues 
which have been frequently ascribed to Calpurnius (numbers 
8 to II in most editions), but which must be discarded from 
the list of his authentic works on a technical question of the 
employment of elision '. The trdiiio prinafs of these eclogues 
is not dated, but probably appeared in 1471, so that they were 
at any rate accessible to writers of the ciriqiiecento. It is not 
easy to trace any direct influence, unless, as perhaps we should, 
'we credit to Calpurnius the suggestion of those poems in 
which a ' wise * shepherd describes to his less-travelled hearers 
the manners of the town. 

A few pieces from the Idyllia of Ausonius appear in some 
of the bucolic collections, but they cannot strictly be r^arded 
as coming within the range of pastoral poetry. 



I 



IV 

Events conspired to make Vergil the model for later writers 
of eclogues. The fame of the poet was a potent cause among 
many. Another reason why Theocritus found no direct 
imitators may be sought in the respective methods of the two 
pOMs. Work of the nature of the Idyls has to depend for its 

* Sfyffert't cUslcal diclionoiy, is reviKrl by Ncttlesbip and Suidys (1S90). 
4l£nktcly ■■signi Calpnnuiis to the middle □( tbe (irit century. In tliit cfiK the 
LUnpliithtMK mcntiaDed waa do doubt tbe waodca stioctuie thnt preceded Ibe 
IColoauunt, 

' See, tn Conington and Netileship'i Virgil. :88i, the eway oa "Tlii; L*ler 
olic P<wU of liome,' ui which will be (oimd * detailed avcouM of tliU very 
iMTicU* coDltovEny. 
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value and interest upon the artistic qualities of the poetry 
alone. Such work may spring up spontaneously under almost 
any conditions ; it is seldom produced through imitation. On 
the other hand, any scholar with a gift for easy versification 
could achieve a certain distinction as a follower of Vergil. His 
verse depended for its interest not on its poetic qualities, but 
upon the importance of the themes it treated. Accidental 
conditions, too, told in favour of the Roman poet. During 
the middle ages Latin was a universal language among the 
lettered classes, while the knowledge of Greek, though at no 
time so completely lost as is sometimes supposed, was a far 
rarer accomplishment, and was restricted for the most part to 
a few linguistic scholars. Thus before the revival of learning 
had made Greek a possible source of literary inspiration, the 
Vergilian tradition, through the instrumentality of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, had already made itself supreme in pastoral '. 
During the middle ages the stream of pastoral production, 
though it nowhere actually disappears, is reduced to the 
merest trickle. Notices of such isolated poems as survive ^^ 
have been carefully collected by Macrlieone in the intro-^^ 
duction to his elaborate but as yet unfinished work on the ^ 
Latin eclogue in the Italian literature of the fourteenth 
century. As early as the end of the fourtli or beginning 

' It •xoM Bpptar that the two tonnilera of ibe renaissance eclogue delibcmlcty 
chose IhE Vergilian form a> Ihat best luilcd to Ibeii pnrpoK. Fetiarch calU atten- 
tion Id the nitvaauges ofTered by the ps^IotiJ (or coven rcfecence to tncn and events 
of tbe day, lince it i> charnctefisltc ol the roim lo let its cneaoing only ptilially 
«ppear. He was therefore perfectly iware of Ihe ullcgorical nnturc of the Veigilinn 
eclogue, and adopted it for definite pcrposes of utility. Boccicdo is even moR 
explicit, and I cinnot do better tbui tiaoscnbe tbe very interesting HUnmiiy of tbe 
hiilory of pasloral veise down to his day, given in a letter addressed by bim to 
Maitino da Sigiia, which 1 shall again bave occasion lo niention io dealing willl 
his own contiibnlions to Ihe kind. He writes : ' Theocritus Syracnssnut PotU, 
HI ab Bnlii]nis accepimna, prinms fuii, qui Graeco Coimine Bnccolicum ricogiU' 
clylum, venira nil aensit, praetei qnod cortct Terboram demonstrat. Pott tiune 
Latins scripsit Virgilins, sed sub cortice nonnullas abscondit scnsus, eslo nan 
leniper lolucrit sub nominibas coUoijuentiuin aliijiiid scntiremiu. Post bunc 
aalem icHpeemnt et alii, sed ignobilea, dc quibus nil carasdum est, ucepto 
inclylo Ptacceptore meo Francisco Petiarca qoi Etylum praelet salilam panlulam 
mbliituvit el secundum Eclogaruto inanun materias continue collocoloiunt nomina 
■liquid Eignificantia posuil. Kx bis ego Virgilium »ent<is sum qaapropter non 
CDravi ID omnibus Gotloquentiam nominibus sensum tibscondere.* Ltiltrt di G. 
£ect«tne, ed. Coiauinl, 1S77, p. 267. 
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of the fifth century we find a poem by Sevenis Sanctus 
Endelechius, variously entitled ' Carmen bucolicum de virtute 
a^i crucis domini 'or ' de mortibus bourn.' It is a hymn 
to the saint cross, and in it for the first time the pastoral 
suffered violence from the tyranny of the religious idea. The 
' Ecl<^ Theoduli ' alluded to by Chaucer in the House of 
Fame''- appears to be the work of an Athenian writer, and is 
ascribed to various dates ranging from the fifth to the eighth 
centuries. While preservii^ as its main characteristic a close 
subservience to its Vei^ilian model, the eclogue participated )^^ 
in the general rise of allegory which marked the later middle 
ages. Pastoral colouring of no very definite order had shown 
itself in the elegies of Alcuin in ^e eighth century, as also 
in the ' Conflictus veris et hiemis,' traditionally ascribed to 
the Venerable Bede, but more probably the work of one 
Dodus, a disciple of Alcuin. Of the tenth century we possess 
an allegorical religious lament entitled ' Ecloga duarum 
sanctimonialium.' About 1160 a Benedictine monk named ^ 
Metellus composed twelve poems under the title of Bucolka 
Qtnrinalium, in honour of St. Quirinus and in obvious 
.imitation of Vei^il. Reminiscences and paraphrases of the 
Roman poet are scattered throughout the monk's own 
barbarous hexameters, as in the opening verses: 
~ Tityre tu magni recubans in margine stagni 

Silvestri tenuique fide pete iura peculi \ 

It would hardly be worth recording these medieval clerks, 
the undistinguished writers, 'de quibus,' Boccaccio said, 'nil 
curandum est,' were it not that they show how the memory 
at least of the classical pastoral survived amid the ruins 
of ancient learning, and so serve to lead up to one last 
spasmodic manifestation of the kind in certain poems which 
else appear to stand in a curiously isolated position. 

It was in ]3i9, during the bitter years of his exile at 
Ravenna, that Dante received from one John c^ Bologna, 
knovm, on account of his fame as a writer of Latin verse, 
as Giovanni del Vii^ilio, a poetical epistle inviting him to 
viMt the author in his native city. His correspondent, while 
doing homage to his poetic genius, incidentally censured him 

* Uk 1118. See Skekt'i note io the Alhtnmtm, Match i, 1903. 
C 3 
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for composing his great work in the base tongue of the 
vulgar '. Dante replied in a Vci^iltan eclogue, courteously 
declining Giovanni's invitation to Bologna, on the ground 
that it was a place scarcely safe for his person. As regarded 
the strictures of his correspondent, his triumphant answer in 
the shape of the Paradiso lay yet unlinished, so the author of 
the Dt Vtilgari Eloqiiio trifled with the charge and purported 
to compose the present poem in earnest of reform. There is 
a tone of not unkindly irony about the whole. Was it an 
elaborate jest at the expense of Giovanni, the writer of 
Vcrgilian verse? The Bolc^riese replied, this time also in 
bucolic form, repeating his invitation and holding out the 
special attraction of a meeting with Mussato, the most re- 
garded poet of his day m Europe. Dante's second eclogue, 
if indeed it is correctly ascribed to his pen, introduces several 
historical characters. It is said not to have reached Bologna 
till after his death. These poems were not included Jn any 
of the early bucolic collections, and first appeared in print 
in the c^hteenth century. They seem, from their purely 
occasional nature, their inconspicuous bulk, and lack of any 
striking characteristics, to have attracted little notice in their 
own day, and to have been ignored by later writers on pastoral 
as forming no link in the chain of historical development. 
Given, indeed, the Bucolics of Vergil, they are imitations 
such as might at any moment have appeared, irrespective 
of date and surroundings, and independent of any living 
literary tradition*. It is therefore impossible to regard them 
as in any way belonging to, or foreshadowing, the great body 
of renaissance pastoral, a division of literature endowed with 
remarkable vitality and evolutionary force, which must in its 
growth and decay alike be studied in close connexion with 



' On nil poinls connected «iih thrac cotnposilionE tec (be cinbontie monogrftpli 
by WiJiileed and Gardnet. 

' Dnnic's pcieiii» do not sttnd sllogelhcr isolated in thii respect. It would be 
poKilile to cite ecloguct formerly iL3ctibetl In Mussnio, ai also some from Ibc pen* 
of Giovsnni de Boni of Arai/o anJ Cccto di Milelo, in support of itae above 
remuki. It ii lignificBBl of ibtir inde]i«odcnce of mcdievil posiotaliaD, thai 
CiiTViimi d<:t Virgilio icpeaiedly spraks of Dante as the (iisl to write bocolic 
poetry since Vergil, thni ignonog the wliole prodnction [torn Calpniniiit to 
Metellos. 
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tthe ideas and temperament of the age, and in relation to 
'the general development of the history of letters '. 

The grandeur of the Roman Empire, the background 
against which in historical retrospect we see the bucoHc 
eclogues of Vergil and his immediate followers, had vanished' 
when Italian literature once more rose out of chaos. The 
political organism had resolved itself into its constituent 
elements, and fresh combinations had arisen. Nevertheless, 
though the Empire was hardly now the shadow of its pristine 
greatness, men still looked to Rome as the centre of the 
civilized world. As the seat of the Church, it stood for the 
one force capable of supplying a permanent element among 
the warring interests of European politics. Nothing was 
more natural than that the poetic form that had reflected 
the glories of imperial Rome should bow to the fascination 
of Rome, the visible emblem on earth of the spiritual empire 
of Christ. To the medieval mind, so far from there being 
any antagonism between the two ideas, the one seemed almost 
to involve and necessitate the other. It saw in the splendour 
of the Empire the herald of a glory not of this world, a 
preparation as it were, a decking of the chamber against the 
advent of the bride; and thus the pastoral which sang of the I 
greatness of pagan Rome appeared at the same dmc a hymn ' 
prophetic of the glory of the Church *. 

Moreover, during the centuries that had elapsed since the 
days of Vergil the term ' pastoral ' had gained a new meaning 
and new associations. In the days of Augustus Pan was 
a boorish anachronism ; it was left to medieval Christianity 

* Boccaccio wu of coorae >cqiisiDled vith Dsnte'i ecln^cs, and is hli life of 
the pod he allowi ihcm coniiderablc beauty. It seenu never to have occurred to 
Un>,boa«'(i, to legud them u leiious coaUibuCions to putoial literature, fat, 
M «e tMTC slready ttea, be ttigmUiax oil bucolic writers between Vergil uid 
Pctitrch u ipiBiilc!. I do not ihink this sttilade wu due to the inHnence of 
Pctntch baving Imeoed hit adminlion of Duite, ni maintaiDed by Wiclulccd 
■ed Ci«rdaeT, but limply lo \m rccognidoD of the uluolule oDimpoitAncc o( the 
(Kcnu at ijuetlion from the historical point of vieir. 

' JnlbliCDnnciiuD it will be temembcred lh«t Dante placet Bralni and Cusibs, 
Ilw betiaren ol Jalias. in company with Judai, the betrayer of Cbciit, as arch- 
' Inilaff In the inoennost circle of hell \InfcTne, xxxiv). He was no doubt influcQCed 
tai tllll bj bit pbilo<opbical Ghibelline tendcnciei. 
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\to create a god who was in fact a shepherd of men', and so 
^to render possible a pastoral allegory that should embody the 
dearest hopes and aspirations of the human heart. That 
Christian pastoralists availed themselves successfully of the 
possibilities of the theme it would be difficult to maintain. 
It is a singular fact that, at a time when allegory was the 
characteristic literary form, it was yet so impossible even for 
the finer spirits to foUow a train of thought clearly and con- 
sistently, that it was only when a mind passed beyond the 
limitations of its own age, and assumed a position sub spcciei 
attemitalis, that it was able to free itself from the prevalent 
confusion of the imaginary and the real, the word and the 
idea, and to perceive that success in allegory depends, not on 
the chaotic intermingling of the attributes of the type and the 
thing typified, but on so representing the one as to suggest 
and illuminate the other. 

fTHn the early d.^ys of renascent humanism, the first to renew 

(the pastoral tradition, broken for some ten centuries, was 

'Francesco Pctrarca. It is not without significance that the 

irst modern eclogues were from the same pen as the sonnet 

'Fontana di dolore, albergo d'lra,' expressive of the shame 

with which earnest sons of the Church contemplated the 

captivity of the holy father at Avignon ; for thus on the very 

threshold of Arcadia we are met with those bitter denuncia- 

[tions of ecclesiastical corruption which strike so characteristic 

I a note in the works of the satirical Manluan, and seem so 

I out of place in the songs of Spenser and Milton. In one 

eclogue the poet mourns over the ruin and desolation of 

Rome, as a mother deserted of her children ; another is a 

dialogue between two shepherds, in which St. Peter, under 

the pastoral disguise of Pamphilus, upbraids the licentious 

Clement VI with the ignoble servitude in which he is content 

to abide ; a third shows us Clement wantoning with the 

shameless mistress of a line of pontifical shepherds, a figure 

allegorical of the corruption of the Church' ; in yet a fourth 



* Tbc cToloIioii ol tbxs ide>, tnggEfted of cotitw bj Jolin x. 1 1 , can be clearly 
traced in Ibe moMics il Rareoui. 

' So Hotlis {Scrilli intditi di F. PelrOTca, pp. Ill, &c), who combats A. W. 
von ScU^gcI'i view tliat the Ep;- of Eclogoe VII staadi (or Avignoa. 
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Petrarch laments his estrangement from his patron Giovanni 
Colonna, a cardinal in favour at the papal court, whom it 
would appear his outspoken censures had offended. Petrarch's_ 
was not the only voice that was raised urging the Pope to 
return from the ' Babylonian captivity,' but the protest had 
peculiar significance from the mouth of one who stood forth 
as the embodiment of the new age still struggling in the throes 
of birth- When ' the first Italian ' accepted tlie laurel croivn at 
the Capitol, he dreamed of Rome as once more the heart of 
the world, the city which should embody that early Italian 
idea of nationality, the ideal of the humanistic commonwealth. 
The course urged alike by Petrarch and by St. Catherine was 
in the end followed, but the years of exile were yet to bear 
their bitterest fruit of mortification and disgrace. In 1377 
Gregory XI transferred the seat of the papacy from Avignon 
to Rome, with the result that the world was treated to the 
edifying spectacle of three prelates each claiming to be the 
vicar of Christ and sole father of the Church. 
V These ecclesiastical eclogues form the mo st i mportant c on- 
tr ibution mad e by Ital y's greatest lyric poet to pastoraj . 
I Others, one in honour of Robert of Sicily, another recording 
' the defeat of Pan by Articus on the field of Poitiers, follow 
already existing pastoral convention. Some few, again, of less 
. importance in literary history, arc of greater personal or poetic 
I interest. In one we see Francesco and his brother Gherardo 
twaodering In the realm of shepherds, and there exchanging 
I their views concerning religious verse. A group of three, 
'-standing apart from the rest, connect themselves with the 
subject of the Cansoniere. The first describes the ravages of 
the plague at Avignon ; the second mourns over the death of 
' poetry in the person of Laura, who fell a victim on April 6, 
1348 ; the third is a dirge sung by the shepherdesses over her 
grave. One, lastly, a neo-classic companion to Theocritus' 
tale of Galatea, recounts the poet's unrequited homage to 
Daphne of the Laurels, thus again suggesting the idealized 
r source of Petrarch's inspiration. This poem is not only the 
Igem of the series, but embodies the mythopoeic spirit of 
classical imagination in a manner unknown in the later days 
of the renaissance. 
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The eclogues, twelve in number, appear to have been 
mostly composed about the middle of the fourteenth cen-' 
tury. In the days of Petrarch the art of Latin verse was 
yet far from the perfection it attained in those of Poliziano 
and Vida ; it was a clumsy vehicle in comparison with the 
vulgar tongue, which he affected to despise while setting 
therein the standard for future ages. Nevertheless, Petrarch's 
Latin poems bear witness to the natural genius for composition 
and expression to which we owe the Catiseniere. The tdilie 
princeps of the pastorals appeared in the form of a beautifully 
printed folio at Cologne in 1473, ninety-nine years after the 
poet's death. They were entitled Eglogae'^ (i.e. aeglogae\ 
by which, as Dr. Johnson remarked, Petrarch, finding no 
appropriate meaning in the form eclogae, ' meant to express 
the talk of goatherds, though it will only mean the talk of 
goats.' 



No two men ever won for themselves more diverse literary 
reputations than Petrarch and his friend Boccaccio. The 
Latin eclogue is one of their few points of literary contact 
The bucolic collections contain no less than sixteen such poems 
from the pen of the younger writer", which, though not devoid 
of merit as poetical exercises, show that as a metrist Boccacdo 
fell almost as far short of his friend in the learned as in the 
vulgar tongue. They were composed at various dates, mostly, 
it would appear, after 1360, though some are certainly earlier; 
and it would be difficult to say whether to him or to Petrarch 
belonged the honour of reviving the form, were it not that, 
both in the poems themselves and in his correspondence, he 
explicitly mentions Petrarch as his master in the kind'. In 
any case the dates of composition must cover a wide period, 

' Tbii ipclling wns CDirent tat Eome centuries, Spensci imong oUien idopling 
iL liiiJceil, e^ghe U alill the prevalent form among iLalioa schoUn. 

' One olher wis diicoveced and published bora MS. by llortji, in his Sttidi 
sullt eftm la/mi, p. 351. 

' It ii not impuuible that Boccacdo may have begun composing eclognet beTore 
hU BcqusinlBDce with Pctiarch, siace the inOucnce of the poems sent by Daste 10 
Gioianni del Virgilio hni been traced id the eclogue printed by Mortis, and in an 
catly vetsioD of the fauniu, as well as in the noilc of Boccaccio's concspondent, 
Cecco di Mileto. 
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for the poems reflect various phases of his life. ' Le Egloghe 
del Boccaccio,' says an Italian critic, ■ rappresentano tutta la 
vita psicologica del poeta, dalle febbri d'amore alle febbri 
ascetiche.' The amorous eclogues, to which in later life 
Boccaccio attached little importance, are early ; several are 
historical in subject and are probably of later date, though 
one may be aa early as 1348 ; there are others of a religious 
nature which belong to the author's later years. The allusions 
in these poems are so obscure that it would in most cases be 
hopeless to seek to unravel the meaning had not the author 
left us a key in a letter to Martino da Signa, prior of the 
Augusttnians. Many of the subjects are purely conventional, 
such as those of the early poems on the loves of the 
shepherds, the historical panegyrics and laments, and the 
satire on rich misers- The same may be said of a dispute 
on the respective merits of poetry and commerce, and of 
a poem in praise of poetry ; although the former has an 
obvious relation to the author's own circumstances, and the 
latter appears to be inspired by genuine enthusiasm and love 
of art. The forces of confusion that have dogged the pastoral 
in all ages show themselves where the poet tells a Christian 
fable in pagan guise ; the antithesis of human and divine love, 
while suggesting Petrarch's influence over his life, is a theme 
that runs throughout medieval philosophy and was later em- 
bodied by Spenser in his Hymns. One poem stands out from 
the rest somewhat after the manner of Petrarch's Daphne. 
In it Boccaccio tells us, under the thinnest veil of pastoral, 
how his daughter Violante, dead in childhood many years 
before, appeared to him bearing tidings of the land beyond 
the grave. The theme is the same as that of tlie almost 
contemporary Pearl ; and in treating it Boccaccio achieves 
something of the sweetness and pathos of the English poem. 
One eclogue, finally, the ValU tencbrosa ( Vatlis Opaca), 
which appears to owe something to Dante's description of 
hell, is probably historical in its intention, but the gloss 
explains vhsairum per oiscuruis, and we can only suppose 
Uiat the author intended that the inner sense should remain 
a mystery. 

When Boccacdo wrote, the eclogue had not yet degenerated 
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into the literary convention it became in the following century; 
and, though he was no doubt tempted to the use of the form 
by Vergilian tradition and the example of Petrarch, he must 
also have followed therein a natural inclination and no mere 
dictate of fashion. Even in these poems the humanity of the 
writer's personality makes itself felt. While Laura tends to 
fade into a personification of poetry, and Petrarch's strongest, 
convictions find expression through the mouth of St. Peter, 
we feel that behind Boccaccio's humanistic exercise lies 
his own amorous passion, his own religious enthusiasm, 
his own fatherly tenderness and love. His eclogues, how- 
ever, never attained the same reputation as Petrarch's, and 
remained in manuscript till the appearance of Giunta's bucolic 
collection of ijO+. 



A£ humanism advanced and the golden age of the renais- 
, sance approached, Latin bucolic writers sprang up and 
multiplied. The fullest collection — that printed by Oporinus 
at Basel in March, 1546 — contains the poems of thirty-eight 
authors, and even this makes no pretence of giving those 
of tiie middle ages. The collection, however, ranges from 
Calpurnius to Castalio (i.e. the French theologian Stibastien 
ChStcillon), and includes the work of Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
Spagnuoli, Urceo, Ponlano. Sannazzaro, Erasmus, Vida, and 
Others. There is a strong fanrtly likeness in the pastoral verse 
of these authors, and the majority are devoid of individual 
interest. A few, however, merit separate notice. 

It was in the latter half of the fifteenth century that the, 
renaissance eclogue, abandoning its last claims to poetic 
inspiration, assumed its defi nitive form in the works of Battista 
Spagnuo li, more commonly known from the place of his birth ^ 
~Ey the name o f Mantuanus. His eclogues, ten in numbe 
were accep ted by the sixteenth century as models of pastoral 
c ompositiofi , inferior to those of Vergil alone, were indeed any 
inferiority allowed. Starting with the simple theme of love, 
the author proceeds to depict its excess in the love-Iunes of 
the distraught Amyntas. Thence he passes to one of those 
satires on women in which the fifteenth century delighted, so 
bitter, that when Thomas Harvey came to translate it ia 
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1656 he felt constrained, for his credit's sake, to add the note, 
' What the author meant of all, the translator intends only of 
ill women ^,' There follows the old complaint of the ni^ard- 
liness of rich patrons towards poor poets, and a satire on the 
luxury of city life. The remaining poems are ecclesiastical. 
One is in praise of the religious life, another describes the 
simple faith of the country folk and the joys of conversion ; 
finally, we have a satire on the ^abuses-(^£xune, and a dis* 
cussion on points of theological controversy. None of th ese [ 
subjects possess the least novelty ; the author's merit, if merit 
it can be called, lies in having stamped them with their 
definitive form for the use of subsequent ages. Combined 
with this lack of originality , however, it is easy to trace 
a stron g personal element in the bitterness of the satire that 
pervades many of the themes, the orthodox eclogue on con"^ 
version standing in curious contrast with that on ecclesiastical t 
abuses. 

It is not easy to account for Sp^nuoli's popularity, but the 
curiously representative quality of his work was no doubt in 
part the cause. His poems were what, through the chang 
fashions of centuries, men had come to expect of bucolic 
verse. T hey crystallized into a standard mould whatever 
pastoral , whether classical or renaissance, was most obviously ^ 
and easily reducible to a type, and so attained the position of j 
models beyond which it was needless to go. They were first 
printed in 1498, and went through a number of editions during 
the author's lifetime. As a young man — and it is to his 
earlier years that the bulk of the eclogues must be attribii.ted — 
Spagnuoli was noted for the elegance of his Latin verse ; but 
his facility led him into over-production, and Tiraboschi reports 
his later writings as absolutely unreadable. He was of .Spanish 
extraction, as his name implies, became a Carmelite, and rose 
to be general of the order, but retired in 1515, the year before 
his death. 

Three eclogues are extant from the pen of Fontano, 
a distinguishe'd humanist at the court of Ferdinand I and his 

' So Aeneu Sylviiu, in his Dt Remtdia Amoris, »X\et *. paidciilaily virulent 
tinde agiinit womcD, explained : ' De hU loqnoi molieribns qnM tnipts adnuttunt 
vnoret. 
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successors at Naples, and a Latin poet of considerable grace 
and feeling. His poems were first published by Aldus in 
•505. two years after his death. In one characteristic com- 
Lposition he laments the loss of his wife, to whom he was 
deeply attached ; another introduces under a pastoral name 
his greater disciple Sannazzaro*. 

Jacopo Sannazzarp , known to humanism as Actios Sinccrus, 
disciple of the 'Accademia Pontaua,' and editor of his master's 
works, tlie greatest explorer, if not the greatest exponent, qf 
the mysteries of Arcadia, was born of parents of Spanish 
ori^n at Naples in 1458, His boyhood was spent at San 
Cipriano, but he soon returned to Naples, where he fell in 
love with Carmosina Bonifacia. His passion does not appear 
to have been reciprocated, but the lady has her place in 
literature as the Phillis of the eclogues. He attached himself 
to the court of Frederick of Aragon, whom he followed into 
exile in France. Returning to Naples after his patron's death 
in 1503, he again fell in love, this time with a certain 
Cassandra Marchesa, to whom he continued to pay court, 
pwre Piatonico, till his death in 1530. He is said to have died 
at her house. 

To.his Italian work I shall have to return later; here it is 
his five Latin piscatory eclogues that demand notice. There 
is nothing in the subject-matter to arrest attention — they 
consist of a lament for Carmosina, a lover's complaint, 
a singing match, a panegyric, and a poem in honour of 
Cassandra — but the form is interesting. Of course the claim 
sometimes put forward for Sannazzaro, as the inventor of the l 
piscatory eclogue, ignores various passages in Theocritus, 
notably the twenty-first Idyl, whence he presumably borrowed 
the idea. But it is certainly refreshing, after wandering in an 
unreal Sicily and an imaginary Arcadia, and listening to 
shepherds discourse of the abuses of the Roman Curia, to 
dive into the waters of the bay of Naples, or wanton in fancy 
along its sunlit shore from the low rocks of Baiae to the 
sheer cliffs of Sorrento, and to feel that, even though Jacopo 
was no Neapolitan fisher-boy, and Carmosina no nymph of 
Posilipo, yet the poet had at least before him the blue water 

' ' Sjncetiiu' it the laim ubciI, but ihcce can be little doubt who wns intcnJed. 
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and the dark rocks, and in his heart the love that formed the 
theme of his song '. 

Sannazzaro also wrote a mythological poem entitled 
Salices, in which certain nymphs pursued by satyrs are 
changed by Diana into willows. The tale was evidently 
su^ested by Ovid, and cannot strictly be classed as pastwal, 
though it may have helped to fix in pastoral convention the 
character of the satyr ; who, however, at no time enjoyed 
a very savoury reputation. The Latin works were first 
published at Naples in 1526, and though far from rivalling 
the popularity of the Arcadia, went through several editions. 

The Latin eclt^ues of the renaissance are distinguished f}3 a\^ 
from all other forms of allegory by the obscure and recondite 
"al lusions that they affected. There were few among their , 
authors for whom the narration of simple loves and sorrows \^ 
or the graces of untutored nature possessed any attraction ; 
we find them either making thdr shepherds openly discuss 
contemporary affairs, or more often clothing their references 
to actual events in a sort of pastoral allegory, fatuous as 
.regards its form and obscure as regards its content. Tityrus 
and Mopsus are alternately lovers, courtiers and spiritual 
pastors ; Fan, when he does not conceal under hta shaggvj 
outside the costly robes of a prince, is a strange abortive 
monster, drawing his attributes in part from pagan super- 
stition, in part from Christian piety ; a libel upon both. The 
seed sown by Petrarch and Boccaccio bore fruit only too 
freely. The writers of eclogues, either debarred from or 
incapable of originality, sought distinction by ever more and 
more elaborate and involved allusions ; and their works, in 
their own day held the more sublime the more incomprehen- 
sible they were, are now the despair of those who would 
wring from them any semblance of meaning. 

' Id tbe dayt when It wal faibioaabte for men of leaming to diicnu tbe Iswi of 
putonl compoiition, ■ certain northern giant fell foul of the Neapolltan'i piscatocy 
cdognei on somewhat tfaeoreticat groonds. HiTing never Ken the bine unile of 
the bay of Niplei, be inggeited that the sea was an object of tenor ; foi^tfnl 
of the moDOtononi letting of putoial vene, he complained that the piscatory life 
offered little Tariety ; Gnally, he contended that the lechnicalitiei of the craft were 
nnfuDiliar to reader* — bnt are we to inppote chat the learned anthoi of the Xamiler 
wu eompetent to tend a floclcf 
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The absurdities of the conventional pastoral did not, indeed, 
pass altogether unnoticed in their own day, for early in the 
si sixteenth century Teofilo Folengo composed his Zanitanelta 
in macaronic verse. It consists of eclogues and poems in 
hexameter and elegiac metre ridiculing polite pastoralism 
through contrast with the crudities of actual rusticity. In the 
same manner Berni travestied the courtly pastoral of ver- 
nacular writers in his realistic pictures of village love. But 
though the satirist might And ample scope for his wit in 
anatomizing the foible of the day, fashionable society con- 
tinued none the less to encourage the exquisite inanity, and 
to be flattered by the elegant obscurity, of the all^orical 
pastoral. 



V 

In 1481 appeared an Italian translation of the Bucolics of 
^Vergil from the pen of Bernardo Pulci. The same volume 
also contained a collection of eclogues in the vernacular by 
various authors, none of which have any particular interest 
beyond what attaches to them as practically heading the list 
of Italian pastorals'. It will be noticed that these poems 
correspond in date with the later school of Latin bucolic 
writers, represented by Mantuan ; and the vernacular com- 
positions developed approximately parallel to, though usually 

' niey were st leasl the fitit lo appeni in print. The conlribiilort were GiroUmO 
Benivieni, o( Floience, aod Fnincesco Anocchi aad Kiorino Botiinsegni. of Siena. 
The Ar^I poasibly dnc^rtcfi meDLion m bmvuig introdnced Pico della Mirandotn a£ 
a character in hit eclogues : lome of the poems of ihe last are noteworthy ta. hnving 
been compused ss cdrly u l^fiS. Thcr^ exists a poem by Lnca Pnlci on Ihc slory 
pf Poljphciaui and Calntea in Ihe form of an eclognc. Lnca died in 1470. Leo 
BaUiiiii Albetli, ihe ramuns irchitect. who died la 1471, olio left a poem, which 
WHS pnbiifihed from MS. io 1850, with the heading ' Egloga.' This, however, 
proves not to be strictly pastoral. Among other early Tenlnies were ten Itlliim 
ecli^ei ill tirsa rima, by Iloiardo. These, and also bis ten Latin eclogues, will 
be found printed from MS. in his Peisii vtlgari e latittt (ed. A. Solejil, Bologna, 
1894}, while fnll accounts of both will be found in the euays contributed by 
G. Muioni and A, Ctmpanl to the Sludi in Af. M. Buiatdo, edited by N. Cam- 
pinin) (Bologna. 'B94). There can be uo doubt that the coait of Lorenio was 
loll of putoral ntpeiimenu in the vemacnlat for some time before the pubiicalion 
meatioiwd above. 
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in imitation of, those in the learned tongue. But the four- 
teenth-century school of Petrarch had not been entirely 
without its representative in Italian. At least one poem 
included by Boccaccio in his Ameto is a strict eclogue, 
- composed throughout in terea ritna, which was destined to 
become the standard verse-form for ' pastoral,* as ottava rima 
for ' rustic,' composition. The poem is a contention between 
an upland and a lowland shepherd, and begins in genuine 
pastoral fashion: 

Come Titan del seoo dell' aurora 
£sce, cosl con le niie pecorelle 
I monti cerco senza far dimora. 

f It is chiefly differentiated from many similar compositions in 
Latin — and the distinction is of some importance — in that the 
interest is purely pastoral ; no political or religious allusions 
being discernible under the arguments of the somewhat 
quarrelsome swains'. This peculiarity is on the whole 
'■ characteristic of the later vernacular pastoral likewise, which, 
^ after the appearance of the collection of 1481, soon became 
extremely common, Siena and Urbino, Ferrara, Bologna and 
Fadua, Florence and Naples, all alike bearing practical witness 
to the popularity of the kind *. 

In 1506 Castiglione' and Cesare Gonzaga, in the disguise 
of shepherds, recited an eclogue interspersed with songs 
before the court of Duke Guidubaldo at Urbino. The 
Duchess Elizabeth was among the spectators. The Tirsi, 
as it is called, begins with the simple themes of pastoral 
complaint, whence by swift transition it passes to a panegyric 
of the court and the circle of the Cortegiano. It was not the 
first attempt at bringing the pastoral upon the boards, since 
Foliziano's Orfeo with its purely bucolic opening had been 

' HiTing regard to the gencTal cbaracter of the Anute, I un not nre that it 
migbt not be pouible to find Mtne hiddezi meaniag in the poem in qneillon, if one 
were challenged to do lo. The all^ory ii, hoirever, mostly of the abatract bind, 
and the eclogue can luudl; conceal allntioaa to anjr actual eveota. 

* A Teiy UKfnl and representative, though of coune by no means complete, 
collection 1] that by G. Ferrario, lo the ' Classid italiani.' 

' Cullglione alu iigDied among the Latin edogisti of bit day, and the Influence 
ofbiiili!c«>il* even traced bjSalotibuiy in Ljcidat {SarlUr R*iiausanct, p. 24). 
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performed as early as 1471 ; but Castiglione's I'c/ofrt rapprf' 
unfatix'a was the first of any note to depend purely on the 
pastoral form and to introduce on the stage the convention 
of the allegorical pastoral. Some years later a further step. 
was taken in the dramatization of the eclogue by Luigl' 
Tansillo in his Due pelegrini, performed at Messina in 153S, 
though composed and probably originally acted some ten 
years before. It is through these and similar poems that we 
shall have to trace the gradual evolution of the pastoral 
drama in a later section of this work. Tansillo was likewise 
the author, both of a poem called // Vitidemmiatore , one of 
those obscene debauches of fancy which throw a lurid light on 
the luxurious imagination of the age, and of a didactic work, 
// Podere, in which, as his editor somewhat naively remarks, 
' ci rende amabile la campagna e I'agricoltura '.' 

The practice of eclogue- writing soon became no less general 
in the vernacular than in Latin, and the band of pastoral | 
poets included men so different in temperament as Machiavelli, 
who left a 'Capitolo pastorale' among his miscellaneous works, 
and Ariosto, whose eclogue on the conspiracy contrived in 
J506 against Alfonso d'Este was published from manuscript 
'O ^^i^- The fashion of the piscatory eclogue, set by 
Sannazzaro in Latin, was followed in Italian by his fellow- 
citizen Bernardino Rota, and later by Bernardino Baldi 
of Urbino, Abbot of Guastalla, in whose poems we are 
able at times to detect a ring of simple and refreshing 
sincerity. 

Though, as will be understood even from the brief summary 
"V," ^ven above, the allusive element is not wholly absent from 
^these poems, it is nevertheless true, as already said, that it 
appears less persistently than in the Latin works, the weighty 
matters of religion and politics bung as a rule avoided. The 
reason is perhaps not far to seek, since, being in the vulgar 
tongue, they appealed to a wider and less learned audience, 
before whom it might have been injudicious to utter too 
strong an opinion on questions of church and state. 

' It I) Mid lo have been by waj of penance for hoviqg wrilten the Vendtmiilatirt 
tlial he late' andertook the composition of the Lasrime di San IHtlru, a. leagihy 
religioiu poeiD, wtiich lemained unluiislieil at bU <lca(b in 1568. 
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So far the pastoral poetry of Italy had been composed 
_^ exclusively in the literary Tuscan of the day. To Florence ) 

a nd to Lorenzo de' Medici in particular is due the honoui^ /^^ 
of having first introduced th e rustic' speech of the people^ 
His two poems written in the language of the peasants about 
Florence, La Nencia da Barberino and a canzonet In morU 
delta Nencia, possess a grace to which the quaintness of the 
diction adds point and flavour. A short extract must suffice 
to illustrate the style. 

Ben si potr& tener awenturato 
Chi sia marito di si bella moglie ; 
Ben si potri tener in buoa dl nato 
Chi &A quel Goraliso senza foglie ; 
Ben si potrk tenets i consolato 
Che si content! tutte le sue voglie 
D' aver la Nencia, e tenerseta in biacdo 
Moibida e bianca, cbe pare un sugnaccio. 



Nendoiza mia, vuo' tu un poco fare 
Meco a la neve per quel sallcale ? — 
SI, volentier, ma non roe la sodare 
Troppo, chi tu non mi facessi male, — 
Nencioiza mia, deh non ti dubitare, 
Chi r amor ch' ID ti porto si i tale, 
Che quando avessi mal, Nenciozta mia. 
Con la mia lingua te lo leveria. 



This form of composition at once became fashionable. Luigi 
Fulci * composed bis Beca di Dicomano, which attained almost 
equal success and passed for the work of Lorenzo. It is, how- 
ever, a far inferior production, in which the quaintness of the 
model is replaced by coarse caricature and its delicate rusticity 
by a cruder realism. Other imitations followed, but none 
bear comparison with Lorenzo's poem '. It is in thought and 
expression rather than in actual language that these poems 
distinguish themselves from the literary pastoral. More 

* La Btca ii Mcribed hj nittake lo Lncs Pnld in the finl edhjon of Syioondt' 
Rmaiisaiut, 

' The bcft imltitioa ii uid to be the Lamtnla di Cecct da VarhiHgo by Franceico 
B>ldo*tai (1643-1700), which i* {jnceful, though nthu moie utitic in tone ihu) 
hmudd. 
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noticeably dialectal is an anonymous Ptscatoria amoroso 
printed about 1550. It is a Venetian serenade sung in the ^ 
persons of fishermen, and possesses a certain grace of language : 

CoTtese doime, belle innamorae, 
DonKlle, vedovette, e maridae, 
Ascholte ste parole, che le no se cortelae, 
Che inteudere la causa del vegnir in ste contrae'. 

Symonds and D'Ancona alike remark, with perfect truth, 
that Lorenzo's rustic style, in spite of its sympathetic grace, 
is not altogether dissociated from burlesque. While free from 
\\ the artificiality of court pastoral, it is equally distinct from the 
natural simplicity of the Theocritean idyl. Its flavour depends 
upon the half cynical, half kindly, amusement aflforded by 
the contrast between the natveti of the country and the 
familiar and conventional polish of town life. This theme had 
already caught the fancy of the song-writers of the fourteenth 
century, who produced some of the most delightful examples 
of native and unconventional pastoral anywhere to be found ^. 
Franco Sacchetti the novelist, for example, gives us a series 
of charming vignettes of country life and scenery, but always r 
from the point of view of the town observer. One poem of 
his in particular gained wide popularity, and a modernized 
and somewhat altered version was later printed among the 

' It differs, howevn, &om moat poems of the sort, in tluit the luigtuige of the 
fitber craft in Italy wb* capable of the same waotonly double meanlog a> vas 
suggested to English writers bj the name and teimi of the noble ut of Teceiy. 
Tbi& seivH to diffeteotiate it &om the Ujle of pastoral, and mggeiU that we 
shoald rather class it along with inch voiks at Bcmi's Caecia d'ameri. 

• It is occBiioaall; traceable in the Vitaxh pastimreUii, bnt that fotm of courtly 
compositioD never became popular sonth of the Alps. Iti Togne passed completely 
with the decline of Piovenfal tradition. D'Ancona quotes one Italian example o( 
the thiiteenth centniy, the work of a FIoienliDc, Clacco dell' Angnillaja. It b^in* 
gracefully eooufh : 

O gemma lezlma, 

Adoina vtllaoella, 

Che te' pih vlitudiosa 

Che non se oe favella. 

Per la nrtode ch' hal 

Per giuia det Signore, 

Aintami, che sai 

Che ion tuo lerro, amoie. 
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works of Poliziano. It was originally a ballata, but I prefer 
to quote some stanzas from the traditional version : 

Vaghe le roontaniae e pastorelle, 

Donde venite s\ leggiadre e belle? — 

Vegnam dall' alpe, presso ad un boschetto ; 
Picciola capannella h il nostio sito ; 
Col padre e coUa raadre id picciol tetio, 
Dove Datura ci ha semprc Dutrito, 
Tomiam la sera dal prato fiorito 
Ch' abbiam pasciute nostrc pecorelle. — 

Ben si posBon doler vostre bellene, 
Poichi tia valli e monti le mostrate, 
Chh non h terra di si grandi aitezze 
Che voi non foste degne ed onorate. 
Oia mi dite, se vi contentate 
Di star nell' alpe cosl porerelle ? — 

Pill si contenta ciascuna di noi 
Gire alia mandria, dietro a!la pastara, 
Piu che non fate ciascuna di voi 
Gire a danzare dentro a vostre mura; 
Ricchezza non cerchiam, ni piii ventura, 
Se non be' fieri, e facciam gbirlandelle '. 

Other writers besides Sacchetti produced songs of the sort, 
but in all alike the strictly pastoral element was accidental, 
and merged insensibly into the more delicately romantic of 
the novelU themes. The following lines touch on a situation 
familiar in later pastoral and also found in English ballad 
poctiy. They are by Alesso Donati, a contemporary of 
Sacchctti's. A nun sings : 

i^a dura corda e '1 vel bnino e la tonica 
Gittar voglio e lo scapolo 
Che mi tien qui rinchiusa e fammi monica ; 
Poi teco a guisa d'assetato giovane, 
Nod gi^ che si sobbarcoli, 
Venir me n' voglio ove fortuna piovane : 

' Fortber erldcnce of the popnlaiitj of this poem will be found iu the exutence 
of a icliglou ptrody bcgiuning : 

O vaghe dl Gah, o vergiaelle, 
Dove o' aodnte ll teegiadie e belle? 
(^Landt tpirittuUi di Fta Btltari, Ace., Fiienie, 1863, p, 105.} It li fomided 
00 the fonrtecnth ccatniy, not oa the popular, venioa. 
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E son contenta star per serva e cnoca, 
Chi mea mi coccrb ch' on mi cuoca*. ^ 

But if pastoraliam made its appearance in the lyric, the IV 
lyric equally influenced pastoral, for it is in the songs of the ' j^^ 
fifteenth century that we first meet with that spirit of graceful 
melancholy sighing over the transitoriness of earthly things, ^ 
the germ of the voluttd idiUua of the Amiuta and the Pastor 
fido. This vein is strong in Lorenzo's charming carnival 
songs, which at once recall Villon's burden, ' Oil soat les neiges 
d'antan ? ' and anticipate Tasso's warning : 

Cangia, cangia consiglio, 

Paueiella cbe sei; 

Ch« il pentirsi d&ssezra nulla giova. 

The 'triumph' of Bacchus and Ariadne, introduced with 
amorous oymphs and satyrs, has the refrain : 

Quant' i bclla giovinena, 
Che si fugge tuttavial 
Chi vudI csser lieto, ua: 
Di domau nan c* h certena. 

The flower of lyric melancholy is already full blown. So, '*} 
too, in another carnival song of his : 

Or cbe val nostra bellezza I 
Se ai perde, poco vale. 
Viva amore e gentilezia I 

GeniiUzga, morbidesza — the yielding fancy in the di^uise of 
pity, the nerveless languor that passes for beauty — such is the 
dominant note of the song upon men's lips in the troublous 
times of the renaissance *. 

Another of the outlyii^ realms of pastoral is the mytho- Yv 
logical tale, more or less directly imitated from Ovid. The 
first to introduce it in vernacular literature was Boccaccio, 

' The ToiegoiDg remarlii follow ■mj closelj Symondt' trettment io the third 
chapter of his Italian Litcraiurt. In point of fact, I lit on Donati'i poem qnite 
■cddentitly, before readicg the chapter in question, bnt I hare made no icraple of 
a*iiling myietf of hi* gnidance wheievei it wiu to be had. 

' Symocdi hai lome vciy severe itiictarei on these longi from the moral poiot 
of view. Judging from the actaal songi thcmselret hi* ttmarki woald appear 
•omewhal eiaggcnited, bm if vre take into tomidentioo the hUtocical drcan- 
aancei they are pnibably ampl; jutified. 
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who in his Ninfaie fiesolano uses a pagan allegory to 
convey a favourite novella theme. The shepherd Aflrico 
loves a n3'mph of Diana, and the tale ends by the goddess 
changing her faithless votary into a fountain. It is written in 
somewhat cumbrous ottava rima, and seldom shows any 
conspicuous power of narrative. Belot^iag to the same class 
of composition, though of a very different order of poetic 
merit, is Lorenzo's wonderfully graceful tale of Ambra. The 
grace lies in the telling, for the plot was probably already 
stale when Phoebus and Daphne were protagonists. The 
poem recounts how the wood-nymph Ambra, beloved of 
Lauro, is pursued by the river-god Ombrone, one of Amo's 
tributary divinities, and praying to Diana in her hour of need, 
is by her transformed into a rock '. Lorenzo's Selva damore 
and Caccia col fakone might also be mentioned in the same 
connexion. 

Less pastoral in motive and less connected in narrative, 
but of even greater importance in the formation of pastoral 
taste, is the famous Giostra written in honour of the young 
Giuliano de' Medici. I have already more than once had 
occasion to mention its author, Angelo Ambrogini, better 
known from the place of his birth as Poliziano or Politian *, 
the contemporary, dependent, and fellow-litterateur of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, and the greatest scholar and learned writer of 
the Italian renaissance. As the author of the Orfeo he will 
occupy our attention when we come to trace the evolution 

' It 1* periiapi woTtb putting In a vroid of waniing against the posuble 
confbiion oif thii poem with FoUtiao'i Laiin compoiition beuiag Ibe Mine title. 
Ambn wax a rattle loort in the neighborhood of Florence, to which Loienio 
wai mnch attached. By the lover Lanio the author leemi to have meant himfelC 
At lean thli ii lendered probable by lome lines near the end of Politlan'a poem, 
in which the riJla ii again penonificd aa ■ nymph : 

Et nos eigo illi grata pietate dicamni 
Hanc dc Pierio contexcam Sore coronam, 
Quam mihi Caianas inlei pnlchenima nymphas 
Ambra dedit patriae lectam de gikinine lipae: 
Ambra mei Lanrentia amor, qoam comiger Vmbnl, 
Vmbro lenei genuil domino gratiisimni Amo: 
Vmbio ino tandem non ernpturas >b aloeo. 

(0>r«, Basel. I5S3.P-581-) 
* He wai bom at Monte pnldano in 1454, and died, at the age of forty, two 
jeui after Lorouo. 
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of the pastoral drama. Though he left no poems belonging 
to the recognized forms of pastoral composition, his work 
constantly borders upon the kind, and evinces a genuine 
sympathy with rustic life which makes the ascription to 
him of the already quoted modernization of Sacchetti not 
inappropriate. He left several other pieces of a similar 
nature, some of which at least are known to be adaptations 
of popular songs '. Such, for instance, is the irregular caiisotu 
beginning : 

La pastnrella si leva per tempo 

MenaJido le caprctte a pasccr fuora, 

Di fuota, fuoia : la Craditara 

Co' suoi begli occhi la m" innamora, 

E fa di nieua notle apparir giomo. 

The Ciostra is composed, like its predecessors, in the octave 
stanza, and presents a series of pictures drawn from classical 
mythology or from the poet's own imagination, adorned with 
all the physical beauty the study of antiquity could supply 
and a rich and refined taste crystallize into chastest jewellery 
of verse ^. This blending of luxuriance and delicacy is the 
characteristic quality of Poliziano's and Lorenzo's poetry. 
It is admirably expressed in the phrase of a recent critic, 
* the decorum of things exquisite.' After the lapse of another 
hall-century, during which the renaissance advanced from its 
graceful youth to the full bloom of its maturity, appeared the 
Nhifa tiberina of Francesco Maria Molza. 'The voluttA 
idillua",' writes Symonds, 'which opened like a rosebud in 
the Giestra^ expands full petals in the Ntnfa tiberina ; we 
dare not shake them, lest they fall.' Like the earlier poem it 
possesses little narrative unity — the tale of Eurydice intro- 
duced by way of illustration occupies more than a third of 
the whole — but every point is made the occasion of minute 

' Sjimonds, Henaissanci, iv. p. ajl, note 3. 

' It bB« been lomelimes thoDght tbal lh« description of Msis in the lap of 
Venus, In stomas 1 31-3, lUg^esled Botlicelli's pIctntE in Ihe Nation ul Gallciy ; bnt, 
thuu^b the linet me worthy of bavlug inspired even a more successful example of 
the painter's art, the rescmbluce is in tliis case too genenl to wairant an; inch 
cunclDsion. 

* A (avonrite plitasc of bis. ' What has been well called la velutlA iJillica — 
the semuous seniibililj to beauty, tiiiding fit eipressiaa in tlic Idyll — funned 
■ maikcd cbuaclerislic of Renaissance irt and litctalure.' /^inaiitaiue, 1. p. i;o. 
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decoration of the richest beauty. It was written for Faustina 
Mancina, a celebrated courtesan, whose empire lay till the day 
of her death over the papal city. The wealth of sensuality 
and wit that made a fatal seduction of Rome for Molza, 
scholar and libertine, is reflected as it were in the rich 
cadences and overwrought adornment of his verse. Such 
compositions as these had a powerful influence over the tone 
of idyllic poetry. I have mentioned only a few out of a con- 
cideiable list. The Driadeo Samore earlier — a mythological 
medley variously ascribed in difTerent editions to Luca and 
to Luigi Pulci — and Marino's Adone later, were likewise among 
the works that went to form the courtly taste to which the 
pastoral drama appealed. The detailed criticism, however, 
of such compositions lies beyond the scope of this work. 



VI 

We must now return to an earlier period in order to follow 
the development of the pastoral romance. When dealing 
with Daphnis and Ckloe I pointed out that the Greek work 
could claim no part in the formation of the later prose pas- 
toral. Between it and the work of Boccaccio and Sannazzaro 
there exists no such continuity of tradition as between the 
bucolics of the classical Mantuan and those of his renaissance 
follower. 'The Italian pastoral romance, in spite of its almost 
pedantic endeavour after classical and mythological colouring, 
was as essentially a product of its age as the pastoral drama 
itself. So far as any influence on the evolution of the subse- 
quent Arcadia was concerned, Longus might as well never 
have written of the pastures of Lesbos. Indeed, were we here 
concerned in assigning to its historical source each particular 
trait in individual works, rather than in tracing the general 
development of an idea, it would be easier to distinguish 
a faint and slightly cynical reminiscence Qi Daphnis and Ckloe 
in the Aminta and Pastor fido than in the Ameto or the 
Arcadia. 

In his pastoral romance, 'Ameto, owero Commedia delle 
oinfe fiorentine,' Boccaccio set a fashion in literature, namely 
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the intermingling for purposes of narration of prose and verse'. 
in which he was followed a century and a half later by Pietro 
Bembo, the Socrates of Castiglione's renaissance Symposium, 
in his dialogue on love entitled Gli Asolani, and by Jacopo 
Sannazzaro in his still more famous Arcadia. The Ameto is 
one of Boccaccio's early compositions, written about 1341, 
after his return from Naples, but before he had gained his 
later maslery of language. It is not unfairly characterized by 
Symonds as 'a tissue of pastoral tales, descriptions, and 
versified interludes, prolix in style and affected with pedantic 
erudition.' It is, however, possible to underrate its merits, 
and it would be easy to overlook its historical importance. 
Ameto is a rude hunter of the neighbourhood of Florence. 
One day, while in the woods, he discovers a company of 
nymphs resting by a stream, and overhears the song of the 
beautiful Lia. His rough nature is touched by the sweetness 
of the music and he falls in love %vith the singer. Their 
meetings are interrupted by the advent of winter, but he 
finds her again at the feast of Venus, when shepherds, fauns, 
and nymphs forgather at the temple of the goddess. In this 
company Lia proposes that each of the nymphs present, seven 
in number, shall narrate the story of her love. This they in 
turn do, each ending with a song of praise to the gods ; and^ 
Ameto feels his love burn for each in turn as he listens to 
their tales. When the last has ended a sudden brightness 
shines around and 'there descended with wondrous noise 
a column of pure flame, even such as by night went bcforsi 
the Israelitish people in the desert places.' Out of tlie bright-! 
ness comes the voice of Venus : 

lo son luce del cielo unica e trina, 
Principio e fine di ciascuna cosa, 
Del qual men Si, xA fia nulla vidua. 

Ameto, though half blinded by the heavenly effulgence, sees 
a new joy and beauty shine upon the faces of the nymphs, 

' The iimil»r allenulion of veree and prtnc founii in (he French and Provcii;al 

ccmlt-fabUs, DOtibly io AuiixssiH el Niahltf, is of a diHcrenl outuie, foe In Uiem 
llic pcotc sened pcopcrly lo ctplain and conncul the vcrtc pae^age* which 
ccinCalacd the agtunl ilory, Bad it probably formed no put of Ihe orijjiaol 
conpontioii. 
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and understenda that the flame-shrouded presence is that, not 
of the wanton mater eupidinum, but of the goddess of divine 
6re who comes to reveal to him the mysteries of love. 
Cleansed of his grosser nature by a baptismal rite, in which 
each of the nymphs performs some symbolic ceremonial, he 
feels heavenly love replacing human in his heart, and is able 
to bear undazzled the radiance of the divine purity. He 
salutes the goddess with a song : 

O diva luce, quale in tre persone 
Ed una essenza il del govcnii e 1 tnondo 
Con giusto amore ed etenu ragione, 

Daudo legge alte st«lle, ed al ritondo 
Moto del sole, principe di queUe, 
Siccome disceraiamo in questo fondo'. 

Various interpretations have been suggested for this work, I 
with its preposterous mixture of pagan and Christian motives./ 
This peculiarity, which we have alreadymet with in Boccaccio's 
eclogues, and in his Ninfale fiesolatto, was indeed one of the 
most persistent as tt was one of the least admirable character- 
I tstics of pastoral composition. Francesco Sansovino, who 
"> edited the Ameto in 1545, discovered real personages under- 
lying the characters of the romance. Fiammetta is introduced 
by name, and her lover Caleone can hardly be other than 
Boccaccio. More recent commentators are probably right in 
detecting an all^orical intention. The seven nymphs, 
according to them, represent the four cardinal and three 
theolc^cal virtues, and their stories are to be interpreted 
symbolically. This view derives support from the baptismal 
ceremony, in which after the public lustration one of the 
nymphs removes the scales from Ameto's eyes, while another, 
' breathing between his lips, kindled within him a flame such 
as he had never felt before.' In these minJstranta it is not 
difficult to recognize the virtues respectively of faith and 
love. Ameto may be taken as typical of humanity, tamed of 
its savage nature by love, and through the service of the virtues 
led to the knowledge of the divine essence. The conception 

' I quote from the hand; edition of Boccaccio'* Oftn mineri id the ' Btblioteca 
cUttie* economica.' The puugei cited above wilt be found on pp. 146 and 150, 
or in the Of€rt velgari, 1817-34, 'v- PP- '^ ""^ 194- 
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of love as a civilizing and humanizing power already underlay 
the sensuous stanzas o{ ihc Niii/aU fiesolatio,v;h\\<i the later 
part of the romance was not uninfluenced by recollections of 
tlic Divine Comedy '. It is true that a modern mind will 
with difficulty be able to reconcile the amorous confessions of 
the nymphs with the characteristics of the virtues, but in 
Boccaccio's day the tradition of the Gesta Romatwrum was 
still strong, and the age that mysticized Vergil, and moralized 
Ovid, was capable of much in the way of allegorical interpre- 
tation '■. 

The point to which this allegorical interpretation can 
legitimately be carried need not trouble us here. Having set 
himself to characterize the virtues, it is moreover likely 
enough that Boccaccio sought at the same time to connect 
his figures more or less definitely with actual persons. It is 
sufficient for our present purpose if we recognize in the Ameto 
something of the same triple intention which, not to put too 
fine a metaphysical point upon the parallel, we meet with in 
Dante and in the Faery Queen. Having fashioned in accor- 
dance with these motives the framework of his book, 
Boccaccio further concerned himself but little with this 
philosophical intention, and the allegorical setting having 
served its artistic purpose of Unking them together into one 
connected whole, it was upon the detail of the narratives 
themselves that the author's attention was concentrated. It 
is, however, just io this artistic purpose of the setting that 
one of the chief interests of the Ameto lies; for if in the 
mingling of verse and prose it is the forerunner of the Arcadia, 
in the linking together of a series of isolated stories it 
anticipates Boccaccio's own Decameron. 

While there is little that is distinctly bucolic about the 
Ameto, the atmosphere is eminently pastoral in the wider 
sense. Nymphs and shepherds, foresters and fauns meet at 
the temple of Venus ; the limpid fountains and shady laurels 
belong essentially to the conventional landscape, whether of 

' II is probably no accident that, like Dante's poem, BoccBCcio'i romance u 
(tyUd a ' comnl)-.' Both icprcscQt, ia lUegoricnl form, the ascent of the human mdI 
from tin, tbtougb pargaiion, to the presence of God. 

' II hiu been snggcbled (hat ibece is a gradual Gpiritnii1iu.tio[i in the motives of 
the Ules; bat thia would appear to be a Mmewhat ftociful view. 
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Sicily, of Arcadia, or of the hills overlooking the valley of the 
Arno. The Italian imagination was not careful to differentiate 
between field and forest : favola boschereccia was used 
synonymously with commedia pastorale ; drammi dei boschi is 
a term which covers the whole of the pastoral drama. But 
<| what really gives the Ameio its importance in the history 
', of pastoral literature is the manner in which, undisturbed 
by its religious and allegorical machinery, it introduces us to 
a purely sensual and pagan paradise, in which love with all 
its pains and raptures reigns supreme. 

The narratives of the nymphs, and indeed the whole of the 
prose portions of the work, are composed in a style of sur- 
chat^ed and voluptuous beauty, congested with lengthy periods, 
and accumulated superlatives and relative clauses, which, in its 
endeavour to maintain itself and its subject at the highest 
possible pitch, only succeeds in being intensely and almost 
uniformly monotonous and dull. It is perfectly true that the 
work possesses some at least of the qualities of its defects. 
There are passages which argue a feeling for beauty, none the 
less real for being of a somewhat conventional order, while we 
* not seldom detect a certain rich luxuriance about the descrip- 
tions ; but it must be admitted that on the whole the style 
exhibits most of Boccaccio's faults and few of his merits. The 
verse interspersed throughout is in terza rima, and offers 
small attraction to the ordinary reader : ' meschinissima cosa ' 
is a verdict which, if somewhat severe, will probably find few to 
contradict it 

In a certain passage, speaking of Poliziano's Or/fo, Symonds 
remarks that ' while Arcady became the local dreamland of 
the new ideal, Orpheus took the place of its hero.' Without 
inquiring too closely how far the writers of the renaissance 
y actually connected the hero of music, as a power of civilization, 
with their newly discovered country, it is interesting to note 
that the earliest work in the Italian language containing in 
however amoebean a state the pastoral ideal opens with an 
allusion to Orpheus. 

Quella vertil, che ffk V ardito Oifeo 
Mosse a cercar le case di Plutone, 
Alloi che forse lieta gli rcndeo 
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La nrcaia Euridice a condreione, 

E clal suon vinto dell' ar^'uio legno, 

£ daUa nota delta sua caoione, 
Per fona lira i1 mio debOe ingcgno 

A canlar le tue lode, o Citeiea, 

Insieme con le fone del ruo regno'. 

Orplieus, however, does not stand alone. Venus, Phoebus, 
Mars, Cupid, and finally Jove, are each in turn invoked, to say 
nothing of the incidental mention of Aeneas, Mirra, and 
Europa. This love of mythology in and out of season is one 
of the most prominent features of the work. One of the 
nymphs describes her youth in the following words: 

il padre mio .... visse cccellentissimo ne' beai pubblici tra' reggenti, 
e de' beni degli iddii copioso: me a lui donata da loro, nominft Mopsa, 
e vedentemi nclla giavanctta eth mostrante gik bella forma, ai servigi 
dispose di PalLidc, la quale me beoivola ricevente nelle sante groiie del 
cavallo Goigoneo, tra le sapientiaslme Muse commise, li dov' io gustai 
r acquc Caslalie, e I' altezza di Cirra tcniante, le slelle cercai con (erma 
mano ; e i paliidi visi, quelli luoghi colenti, seinprc con rivercnia seguii ; 
e molie volic sonando Apollo la cetera sua, tui nel mezzo dclle nave Muse 
ascoltai '. 

She continues for pages in the same strain with illustrative 
allusions to Caius Julius, Claudius, and Britannicus. 

At the risk of devoting to the Ameto an altogether dispro- 
portionate amount of the space at my disposal I must before 
passing on attempt to give some notion of the kind of narrative 
contained in the romance, all the more so as it is little 
known except to students. With this object I have trans- 
lated a characteristic passage from the tale of Agape *. 

I came from my home nigh unto the temple, before whose altars, with 
due devotion, I began ihus to pray : " O Venus, full of pity, sacred goildess 
whose altars I am joyful to approach, lend thou thy merciful eats unio my 
prayer; for 1 come to thee a young girl, though fairly fashioned yet ill- 
starred in love, fearful Icsl my empty years lead comforlleis to a chill old 
age ; therefore, if my beauty merit that 1 be counted among thy foUoweiSi 

' PfDemio, Opert mtHori, p. 1 45 ; Optrt velgari, xr. p. 4. 

' Ofere mitiort, p. 1 76, Oftn volgari, xv. p. 60. 

' While gieatly sliorlening the ptuage, and tailing considerable liberties in the 
wny of panphriK, I have cadEavunrcd, as far rs po^ble, to pieierrc the style and 
diuCioa of the original. This will be loood in the 0/in minori, pp. 113, dtc, 
Optn volgari, iv, pp. 1 36, Sic. 
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enler thou into my breast who so desire ihee, and grant that in the love 
wf B youth not unworthy of my beauty, and through whom my wasted 
hours may be wiih delight made good, I may fed Those fires of thine 
which many limes and endlessly I have heard praised.' I know not 
whether while I was thus engrossed in prayer I fell on sleep, and sleeping 
saw those things whereof I am about to tell, or whether, indeed, I was 
lapt thence in bodily form to see them ; all I can tell is that suddenly 
1 found myself borne through the heavens in a gleaming chariot drawn 
by white doves, and that inclining my eyes to thing's below I beheld the 
fniilfol earth shrunk to a narrow room, and the rivers thereof after the 
bshJon of serpents : and after that I had left behind tbc pleasant lands of 
Italy and the rugged mountains of Emalhia, 1 beheld the waters of the 
Uircean fount and the ancient walls raised by the sound of Ampbion's 
lyre, and soon there appeared to me the pleasant Cytherean mount, and 
on it resting the holy chariots drawn by the spotless birds. Whereon 
having alighted 1 went straying, alike uncertain of the way and of the 
fortune that might await me, when, as to Aeneas upon the Afric shore, so 
to me there amid the myrtles there appeared the goddess I had invoked, 
and 1 was filled with wonder such as I had never known before. She 
was disrobed except for the thinnest purple veil, which hid but little of her 
forni, falling in double curve with many artful foldings over her left side; 
her face shone even as the sun, and her head was adorned with great 
length of golden hair rippling down over white shoulders; her eyes Hashed 
^ with liyht never seen till then. Why should I labour to tell the loveliness 
I of her mouth and of her snowy neck, of her marble breast and of her every 
part, since to do so lies so far beyond my powers, and even where I able, 
I hardly should my words gain credence ? But whereas she was now at 
hand 1 bowed my knees before her godhead, and with such voice as 
I cmild command, repeated my petition in her presence. She listened 
thereto, and approaching bade me rise, saying, ' Follow me ; thy prayer 
b heard, thy desire granted,' and thereupon withdrew me to a somewhat 
loftier spot. There hidden amidst the dense foliage she discovered to me 
her only son, upon whom gaiing in admiration, 1 found his beauty such 
. that in all things did he appear fashioned like unto her, except in so far 
Ks being be a god and she a goddess. O how oft, remembering Psyche, 
I counted her happy and unhappy ; happy in the possession of such 
t husbiind, unhappy m his loss, mo^t happy in receiving him again from 
Jove. Hut even as I gated, he, beating the air with his sacred wings that 
{learned with clearest gold, departed with his load of newly fashioned 
Utows from those parts, and at the bidding of the goddess I turned to 
the spttng wherein he used to temper his golden darts fresh forged with 
fiercest hre. Its silver waters, gushing of themselves from the earth and 
shaded along the margin by a growth of myrtle and dogwood, were 
neither violated in their purity by the approach of bird or beast, nor suf- 
ifered aught from the sun's distemperaturc, and as I leaned forward 10 
[ catch tbe itllecnon of my own figure I could discern the clear bottom 
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free ffom every irace of mud '. The goddess, for that the hour was already 
hot, had doffed her transparent veil and plunged her into the cool water. 
and now commanded me that having stripped I loo should enter the 
spring. We were yet disponing ourselves in the lovely fountain, when, 
raising my head and gazing wiih longing eyes around, I saw amid the 
leaves a youth, pale and shy of appeamnce. who with slow steps was 
advancing towards the sacred water. As I looked on him he was pleasant 
in my eyes, but that he should behold me naked liiled me with sbame, 
and I turned away lo bide my unwonted blushes. And in like manner ai 
the si^hl of me he too changed colour and was troubled ; he stayed his 
steps and advanced no further. Then at the pleasure of ilie goddess 
leaving the water we resumed our apparel, and crowned with myrtle 
sought a neighbouring glade, full of finest grass and diapered with many 
fii'wcrs, where in the freshness we stretched our limbs to rest. Thereupon 
the goddess, having called the youth to us, l>egan to speak in these words : 
' Agape, most dear to nic, this youth, Apyros by name, whom thou sees! 
thus shy amid our glades, shall satisfy thy longing ; but see that vriih 
care thou preserve inviolate our fires, which in thy heart Ihou shall bear 
with thee hence." I was about to make answer when my tender breast 
was of a sudden pierced by the flying arrow loosed by the strong hand of 
the son of her who added these unto her former words : ' We give hitn 
thee as tby first and only servant ; he lacks nought but our fires, which, 
kindled even now by thee in him, be it thy care to nourish, that the frost 
that bound him like to Aglauros being driven from his heart, he may 
burn with the divine fire no less than father Jove himself." She ceased ; 
and I, trembling yet with fear, no sooner opened my lips to assent to her 
command, than 1 found myself once more in prayer before her altars ; 
whereat marvelling nut a little, and casting my eyes around in search of 
Apyros, I became aware of the golden arrow in my breast, and near me 
the pale youth, his intent gaie fixed upon me, and like me wounded by 
the god ; and so seeing him inflamed with a passion no otiet than that 
which burned in me, 1 laughed, and filled with contentment and desire, 
made sign to him lo be of hopeful cbecr. 

The advance in style that marks the transition from the 
Ameto to the Arcadia must be largely accredited to Boccaccio 
himself. The language of the Decameron became the model 
of cinquecento prose. Sannazzaro, however, wrote in evident 
imitation not of the structural method only, but of the actual 
style of the Ameto. Something, it is true, he added beyond 
the greater mastery of literary form due to training. Even in 
his most luxuriant descriptions and most sensuous images we 
find that grace and clearness of vision which characterize the 

' The dcKripfion of the tpiing ii fium Ovid, Mtlamorpkosts, Itl, 407, &c. No 
doubt a great deil more gobIJ be tiaced to Lutiii sources. 
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early poetry of the Renaissance proper, and combine in Htera- 
^ hire the luminous purity of Botticelli and the gem-like detail 
of Pinturicchio. TTie mythological affectation of the elder 
work appears in the younger modified, refined, subordinated ; 
there is the same delight in detailed description, but relieved 
by greater variety of imagination ; while, even in the most 
laboured passages, there is a poetical feeling as well as a more 
subjective manner, which, combined with a remarkable power 
of visualization, saves them from the danger of the catalogue. 
Again, there is evers^where visible the same artificiality of 
style which characterizes the Ameio, but purged of its more 
extravagant elements and less affected and conceited than it 
became in the works of Lyiy and Sidney, Like the Ameto, 
lastly, but unlike its Spanish and English successors, the Arca- 
dia is purely pastoral, free from any chivalric admixture. 

The narrative interest in the Arcadia is of the slightest. 
It opens with a description of the 'dilettevole piano, di 
ampiezza non molto spazioso,' lying at the summit of Parthe- 
nium, ' non umile monte della pastorale Arcadia,' which was 
* henceforth to be the abode sacred to the shepherd -folk. 
% There, as in Vergil's Italy and in Browne's Devon, in Chaucer's 
dreamland, and in the realm of the Faery Queen, ' son forse 
dodid o quindici alberi di tanto strana ed eccessiva bellezza, 
che chiunque U vedesse, giudicherebbe che la maestra natura 
vi si fosse con sommo diletto studiata in formarii'.' The 
shepherds, who are assembled with their flocks, are about to 
seek their homes at the approach of night, when they meet 
Montane playing upon his pipe, and a musical contest ensues 
between him and Uranio. Next day is celebrated the feast of 
Pales, an account of which is given at length, and is followed 
by a song in which Galicio sings the praises of his mistress 
Amaranta, of whom the narrator proceeds to give a minute 
description. After another singing-match between Logisto 
and Elpino the company betake themselves to the tomb of 
Androgeo, whose praises are set forth In prose and rime. 
There follows a song by the old shepherd Opico, on the 
superiority of the ' former age ' ; after which Carino asks the 
narrator, Sincero — the pseudonym under which Sannazzaro 
* For detail* cmcemlng tite-litti lee Moormut't William JBrown, p. 154. 
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travelled in the realm of shepherds— to recount his history, 
which he does at length, ending with a lament in sestina form. 
By way of consoling him in his exile Carino, in return, tells 
the tale of his own amorous adventures. Next the reverend 
Opico is induced to discourse of the powers of magic as the 
shepherds proceed to the sacred grove of Pan, who shares 
with Pales the honours of Arcadian worship, and to the games 
held 9t the tomb of sibyllic Massilia — a name under which 
Sannazzaro is said to have commemorated his own mother. 
At this point the narrator is troubled by a dream portending 
death to the lady of his love. As, tormented by this thought, 
he wanders lonely in the chill dawn he meets a nymph, who 
leads him through a marvellous cavern into the depths of the 
earth, where he beholds the springs of many famous rivers, 
and finally, following the course of the Sabeto, arrives at his 
native city of Naples, where he learns the truth of his sorrow- 
ful forebodings. 

The form has been systematized since Boccaccio wrote, the 
whole being divided into twelve Prose, alternating with as 
many Ecbghe, preceded by a Proemio and followed by an 
address Alia sanifiogna, both in prose. The verse b mediocre, 
and several of the eclogues are composed in the unattractive 
sestina form, while others affect the wearisome rime sdruc- 
dole '. The most pleasing is Ergasto's lament at Androgeo's 
tomb, beginning: 

Alma beata e bella, 

Che da' legami sciolta 

Nuda salisti ne' superni chiostri, 

Ove con la tua Stella 

Ti godi insieme accolta ; 

E lie [a ivi schcmendo i peDsier* nostri, 

Quasi un bel sol ti mostri 

Tra li piCi cbiari spirti ; 

E coi vesiigi santi 

Caichi Ic SI e lie erranti ; 

E tra pure fonlaxc e sacri mirti 

Pasci eelesti greggi ; 

E i tuol cari pastori indt correggi, [Eclega V.) 

' Donlop's nation of the leite being tbe important pan, snd the prow only 
written to cooncct the mHoDS eclogues, is desily wrong. Verse Stuled by being 
tDboidinkte in Boccaccio's lomuice, and remiincd so ia all snhscqaent examplo. 
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One would hardly turn to the artificiality of the Arcadia for 
representations of nature, and yet there ia in the romance . 
a genuine love of the woods and the fields, and of the rustic ' 
sports of the season. ' St^Hono il pii!i delle volte gli alti 
e spaziosi alberi n^H orridi monti daJla natura prodotti, piu 
che le coltivate piante, da dotte mani espui^ate negli adomi 
giardini, a' riguardant! aggradare,' remarks Sannazzaro at 
die outset Elsewhere he fumbhes us with an entertaining 
description of the various ways in which birds may -be 
trapped, introduced possibly in pursuance of a hint from 
Longus *. Yet, in spite of his professed love of savage 
scenery and his knowledge of pastoral sports, it| is after all in 
a very artificial and straitened form that nature filters to us 
through Sannazzaro's pages. Rather do we turn to them for 
the sake of the paintings on the temple walls, of Amaranta's 
lips, ' fresh as the morning rose,' of her wild lapful of flowers, 
and of a hundred other incidental pictures, one of the most 
charming of which, interesting on another score also, I make 
DO apolc^y for here transcribing. 

Snbito ordinb i premi a coloro, che lottare volessero, oflrendo di dare 
al vincitore im bel vaso di legno di acero, ove per mano del Padoano 
Mantegna, artelice sovia tutti gli altri accorlo ed ingegnosissimo, eran 
dipinte molte cose : ma ti^ 1' altre una amia. jgnuda, con tutti i membri 
bellissimi, dai piedi in fuori, che erauo come quelli delle capre ; la quale, 
sovra un gon6ato otre sedendo, lattava un picciolo satirello, e con tanta 
tenereia il mirava, che parea che di amore e di caritk tulta si struggesse : 
e *1 buciulla nell' una mammella poppava, nell' altra tenea distesa la 
tenera mano, e con I' occhio la si guartiava, quasi lemendo che tolta noa 
gli fosse. Poco discosto da costoro si vedean due fanciulli pur nudi, i quali 
avendosi posti due volti oiribili di maschere cacciavano per le bocche di 
quelli le picdole mani, per porre spavento a duo altri, che davanti loro 
siavano ; de' quali 1' uno fuggendo si volgea in dietro, e per paura gridava : 
V altro caduto gik in terra piangeva, e non possendosi altrimenti aitare, 
ttendeva la mano per grafiiarlo. {Prosa XI.) 

I Preta VIII. The wbole passage wii Tcisified in Spanish by Gardlaso, 
wbeoce a portion found iu waj into Googe's eclogoe*. Among oiher iDgcnion* 
derica Sannauaro menlioos that of pinning down a crow by the extremity of its 
wingi and waiting for il to entangle its feUowi In its clawt. If any leadei should 
be tempted to imagine that the anlhoi has been drawing on a fertile imaginBtioii, 
let him Run to the adventnres ot one Morrowbie Jokes, as related by Mr. Rndyard 
Kipling, for a description of this identical method of crow-catching as practised on 
the ^^*"^* od* ac ^T^**" stream. 

E 
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I shall make no attempt at translation. Some versions, 
realiy wonderful in the success with which they reproduce the 
style of the original, will be found in Symonds' Italian 
Literature^. It is probably unnecessary to put in a warning 
that tlic Arcadia is a work of which extracts are apt to give 
a somewhat too favourable impression. In its long complaints, 
speeches, and descriptions it is at whiles intolerably prolix 
and dull, but it caught the taste of the age and went through \ 
a lai^e number of editions, many with learned annotations, 
between the appearance of the first authorized edition and the ! 
end of the sixteenth century^. There were several imitations 
later, such as the Accadetnia tusculana of Benedetto Menzini ; 
Firenzuola imitated the third Prosa in his Sacrifisio pastorale', 
while collections of tales and facetiae such as the Arcadia in 
Brenia of Giovanni Sagredo equally sought the prestige of 
the name. A French translation published in 1544 went 
through three editions, and another appeared in 1737, while 
it was translated into Spanish in 1547, and again in 157^. 
It may have been due to the existence of Sidney's more 
ambitious work of the same name that no translation ever 
appeared in English. 

Our survey of Italian pastoralism, in spite of the fact that 
its most important manifestation has been reserved for 
separate treatment later, has of necessity been lengthy. It 
was at Italian breasts that the infant ideal, reborn into J{ 
a tumultuous world, was nursed. The other countries of 
continental Europe borrowed that ideal from Italy, though I 
ca^ in turn contributed characteristics of its own. It was to ' 
Italy that England too was directly indebted, while at tlic 

' It majr be well (o point ont tbat at limd, u in Cirino's ioTocalion to the Dcysdt, 
SymODdi fall iafoseii into bis veision > beauty of diction of trtuch Saaoauug 
appears 10 1« imiDctnt. 

' Tbe Arcadia must have been cxlnnt in its oH^nal form as euljai 1481, when 
it served >s model for liic cclognts of Pielio Jacopo de Jennaro. The earlieit 
knovn MS. dates fcom 14^9, and conlain« llie firel lea Fnse and Ecloght. In 
this foim it wus lurreptitioDsly printed in 1 503 ; the complrle worlt first appeared 
in 1504. The eailiesi commcnlary, ihal of Tommoio Porcacchi, appealed in 
I55S1 and went through several editions An ciatioratr vnrioivia edition was 
piinled at Padua in 1713. 1 have followed the text io the 'Cluaici ilaliani,' 
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same time it absorbed elements peculiar to France and Spain. 
It will therefore be necessary briefly to review the forms that 
flourished in those countries respectively, though they need 
detain us but a brief space in comparison with the Italian 
fountain-head. 

Before proceeding, however, it may be worth while to pause 
for a moment in order to take a general survey of the nature 
of the ideal, we might almost say the religion, of pastoralism, 
which reached its maturity in the work of Sannazzarq. Its 



^, 



location in the uplands of Arcadia may be traced to"Ver^ilt 
. who had the worship of Pan in mind, but the selecti on of the ' , 
I barren mountain dist rict of central Peloponnesus as the seat of 
I pastoral luxuriance and primitive culture is not without 
^ significance in respect of the severance of the pastoral ideal 
(from actuality*. In Jt t he world -weary age of the latgr | 
renaissance sou ght escape from the materialism IhatJboundTg I 
Italy had turned its ^ack updiPmysticism m relTgTon, and 
upon chivalry in love ; its literature was the negation of what 
the northern peoples understand by romance. Yet it needed 
some relief from the very saneness of its rationalism, and it 
foimd the antidote to its vicious court life in the crystal springs 
of Castaly. What the pietism of Perugino's saints is to the 
feuds of llic Baglioni, such is the Arcadian dream to the 
intellectual cynicism of Italian poUtics. 

When children weave fancies of wonderland they use the 
resources of the imagination with economy ; uninterrupted 
sun^tne soon cloys. So too with these other children of the 
renaissance. Their wonderland is a place whither they may 
escape from the pressure of the world that is too much with 
llicm ; they seek in it at least the virtue that its evils shall be 
the opposite of those from which they fly. They could not, 
it is true, believe in an Arcadia in which all the cares of this 
world should end — the golden age is always a time to be sung 
and remembered, or else to be dreamed of, in the years to 
come, it is never the present — but if they cannot escape from 

' An>4U bad been called ' the mother of Socks ' in the Homeiic /fymH ta Fan, 

I Potjfbioi had (IttCTifwd the loflening effects of music upon Its tndc inbnhiluitt. 
! Kline intcTatiag Tcmarks on ibe sab]:ct by J. E. Sandys, in his lectmes on the A>- 
thaifflitarniHg, Canbtidge, 1 905 ; also J. P. Mobofij, RanihUs andStudUs, ch. ili. 

£ % 
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the changEs and chances of this mortal life, if death and un- 

faith are still realities in their dreamland as on earth, they 

will at least utter their grief melodiously, and water fair 

pastures with tlieir tears. Like the garden of the Rose which 

satisfied the middle age before it, the Arcadian ideal of the 

renaissance degenerated, as every ideal musL The decay of 

pastoral, however, was in this unique, that it tended less to 

-Exaggerate than to negative the spirit that gave it birth. 

r Theocritus turned from polite society and sought solace lo 

I his no doubt idealized recollections of actual shepherd life. 

On the other hand, to the allegorical pastoralists from Vergil 

to Spagnuoli, the shepherd -realm either reflec ts, or Ja made 

directly to contrast with, the interests and vices of the actual ^' 



'orjd ; in their work the note of longing for escape to an 
ial life is heard but faintly or not at all. In the songs of 
!:he late fifteenth century and in Sannazzaro there is a genuine 
pastoral revival; the desire of freedom from reality is strong 
n men in that age of strenuous living. It has been happily 
said that Mantuan's shepherds meet to discuss society, i. 
Sannazzaro's to forget it And yet, after all, these men are ' 
too strongly bound by the afTeclions of this world to be able 
wholly to sacrifice themselves to the joys of the ideal. Fiam- 
raetta must have her place in Boccaccio's strange apotheosis 
love ; the foreboding of Carmosina's death has power to 
Jraw her lover from his newly discovered kingdom along the 
untrodden paths of the waters of the earth. And so when 
Arcadia ceased to be a necessity of sentiment and became one 
of fashion, where poets were no longer content to wander with 
their mistresses in the land of fancy, alone, ' at rest from their 

1 labour with the world gone by.' there appeared a tendency 
to return to the allegorical style, and to make .-\rcadia what 
Sicily had already become — the mirror of the polite society of 
the Italian courts. Thus it is that in the crowning jewels of 
Italian pastoralism, in the Aminta and the Pas lor Ji do, we 
trace a yearning towards a simpler, freer, and more genuine 
life, side by side with such incompatible and antagonistic 
elements as the reproduction in pastoral guise of the personages 
and surroundings of the circle of Ferrara. Not content with 
the pure ideal, the poets endeavoured, like Faust at the sight 
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of Helena, to find in it a place for the earthly affections that 
bound them, and at the touch of reality the vision dissolved 
in mist 



VII 

When we turn to the literature of the western peninsula 
during the early years of the sixteenth century, we find it 
characterized by a temporary but very complete subjection 
to Italian models. This phenomenon, which is particularly 
marked in pastoral, is readily explained by the fact that the 
similarity of the dialects made the transference of poetic 
forms from Italian to Spanish an easy matter. Thus when 
among the nations of Europe Italy awoke to her great task of 
recovering an old and discovering a new world of arts and 
letters, it was upon Spanish verse that she was able to 
exercise the most immediate and overpowering influence. 
Under these circumstances it was impossible but that she 
should drag the hterature of that country, for a while at 
least, in her train, away from its own proper genius and 
natural course of development. Other countries were saved 
from servitude by tlie very failure of their attempts to imitate 
the new Italian style; and Spain herself, it must be remem- 
bered, was not long in recovering her individuality and 
in endowing Europe with one of the richest national literatures 
of the world. 

It is important, however, to distinguish from the pastoral 
work produced under this dominating Italian influence cer- 
tain other work in the kind, which, while to some extent 
[dependent for its form upon foreign models, bears at the same 
time strong marks of native inspiration. In this earlier and 
more popular tradition the tendencies of the national litera- 
ture, the pastoral possibilities of which appear at times in the 
baJlads, mingle more or less with elements of convention and 
allcgorj' drawn from Vergil or his humanistic followers. Little 
influence of this popular tradition can as a rule be traced in 
the later pastoral work, but it acquires a certain incidental 
interest in connexion with another branch of literature. It is, 
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namely, the remarkable part it played in the evolution of the 
national drama that makes it worth while mentioning a few 
of its more important examples in this place'. 

An isolated composition, in which lay not so much the 
germ of the future drama as the index of its possibility, is 
the Ctflas de Mingo Rcvulgo, the composition of an unknown 
author. It is an eclogue in which two shepherds, representing 
respectively the upper and lower orders of Spanish society, 
discourse together on the causes of national discontent and 
political corruption prevalent about 147^, at the latter end of 
the weak reign of Enrique IV, In this poem we find the 
king's infatuation for his Portuguese mistress treated much as 
Petrarch had treated the relations of Clement VI with the alle- 
gorical Epi, except for the striking difference that the Lattn of 
the Italian poet is replaced by straightforward and vigorous 
vernacular. Of far greater importance in the history of 
literature are certain poems— j^c/<i^flj they are for the most 
part styled — of Juan del Encina, which belong roughly to the 
closing years of the fifteenth and opening years of the six- 
teenth century. Numbering about a dozen, and composed 
with one exception in the short measures of popular poetry, 
these dramatic eclogues, or amoebean plays, supply the 
connecting link between the early popular and religious 
shows and the regular drama. About half are religious in 
character ; of the rest, three treat some romantic episode, one 
is a study of unrequited passion ending in suicide, and one is 
a market-day farce, the personae being in each case rude 
herdsmen. Contemporary with, though a disciple of, Encina, 
is the Portuguese Gil Vicente, who wrote in both dialects, and 
whose Auto pastord eastdhano may be cited as carrying on 
the tradition between his master and Lope de Vega. 

With Lope's dramatic production as a whole we are not, of 
course, concerned. He lies indeed somewhat off our track; 
the pastoral influence in his work is capricious. It will be 
sufficient to note that the influence, where it exists, is external ; 



' Having hi/l occsEion in tlie caoiie of the following p>gn to call aRenlloa 
to certain inoccuiacies of Ticknor't, I ihoold like in tbii pUce to recotd tnjr 
indebtedncES lo what ilill remaini the (toiidAiil bistory of Spanish iLteialoie, 
I b&ve likevitc nuule Ifee use ofFjtimaorice-Kclt)''* tdml/sble mooognpli. 
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it is nowhere the outcome of Christian allegory, nor does it 
arise out of the nature of the subject as such titles as the 
Pastores de Bfl/n might suggesL It is found equally in the 
religious or quasi-religious plays — such as the Vuflta de 
Egypto with its shepherds and gj-psics, and the Pastor (obo. 
an allegorical sadre on the church Lope afterwards entered — 
and in such purely secular, amorous, and on the whole less 
dramatic pieces as the Arcadia — not to be confused with his 
romance of the same name— and the Selva sin amor, a regular 
Italian pastoral in miniature, both of which were acted, besides 
many others intended primarly for reading, though they may 
possibly have been recited after the manner of Castiglione's 
Tirsi. 

While on the subject of the drama I may mendon transla- 
tions of the Amiiiia and Paster fido. Tasso's piece was 
rendered into Castilian by Juan de Jauregui, and first printed 
at Rome in 1607, a revised edition appearing among the 
author's poems in 1618. The Pastor fido was translated 
by Cristdbal Suarcz de Figueroa, the best version being that 
printed at Valentia in 1609, from which Ticknor quotes 
3 passage as typical as it is successful. It was to these two 
versions of the masterpieces of Italian pastoral that Cervantes 
accorded the highest meed of praise, declaring that 'they 
haply leave it doubtful which is the translation or original'.' 
There likewise exists a poor adaptation of Guarini's play, 
said to be the work of Solis, Cocllo, and Calderon ^. The 
pastoral appears, however, never to have gained a very firm 
footing upon the mature Spanish stage, no doubt for the same 
reason that led to a similar result in England, namely, that 
the vigorous national drama about it overpowered and choked 
its delicate and exotic growth". 

' Den QuiiBlt, pL li. ch.6]. 

' Ciltlcron wrote an eatly play on the IbIc of Cepbalus atA Procris, which mel, 
ll U wid, wilh soctess. It wii enlillcd Ctlos auH del airt nalan, and was ilyled 
k ' AnU ciuitBda.* Latei in life be parodied il in tbe ' comedii burlesca ' entitled 
Cffalty I'mHi (sic). Neither play appean to have any conneiion with the Ctfalo 
o( NIccol.i da Coneggio (p. post, ch. iii), Wotb are prioted in the third volnine 
of C>1deton'E comedin in Itie ' Biblioteca de autorei «pailolet,' 1848-50. The 
PtiUrfiJo will be foaad in to), iv. 

' Mr, (ioue bu protested againit ibe lUe of inch terms a« 'exotic' b connoioil 
wilb pruilucli of Uteia^y irt, and no doubt the word hu been not a Utile abused. 
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Apart from the dramatic or semi-dramatic work we have 
been reviewing, the pastoral verse wtiich possesses the most 
natural aad national character, though it may not be the 
earliest in date, is to be found in the poems of Francisco 
de S& de Miranda'. He appears to have begun writing 
independently of the Italian school, and, even after he came 
under the influence of Garcilaso, to have preserv'ed much of 
his natural simplicity and genuineness of feeling. He 
probably had some direct knowledge of the Italians, for 

he writes : 

LiajDos .... 

.... OS paslores Italian os 

Do bom velho Sanaxairo. 

He may also have been influenced by Encina, most of whose 
work had already appeared. 

The first and foremost of those who deliberately based 
their style on the Italian was Garcilaso de la Vega, whose 
pastoral work dates from about 1526. To him, in conjunction 
with Boscan and Mendoza, the vogue was due. At his best, 
when he really assimilates the foreign elements borrowed 
from his models and makea their style his own, he writes 
with the true genius of his nation. The first of his three 
eclogues, which was probably composed at Naples and is 
regarded as his best work, introduces the shepherds Salico 
and Nemoroso, of whom the first stands for the author, while 
in the other it is not hard to recc^nize his friend Boscin. 
This poem, a portion of which is translated by Ticknor, 
should of itself suffice to place Garcilaso in the front rank 
of pastoral writers. Yet he does not appear to occupy any 
isolated eminence among his fellows, and Ticknor may be 
right in thinking that, throughout, the regular pastoral showed 
fewer of its defects in Spain than elsewhere. It is also true 
that it appears to have been endowed with less vital power 
of development. 

Garcilaso's followers were numerous. Among them men- 
tion may be made of Francisco de Figucroa, the Tirsi of 

I employ it id itE strict lenie of 'intradnced from >bra>d, not iniligcnoni,' and 

sritboul implying any ctidcnl censure. 

' Thoogh B Poituguese, and one of the most DoUtble po«tt ia bit own dlalrct, 
mucb of bis poetical work ii in CoatllUo. 
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Cervantes' Galatea ^ Pedro de Encinas, who attempted reli- 
gious eclogues; Lope de Vega; Alonso de Ulloa, the Venetian 
printer, who is credited with having foisted the Rodrigo episode 
into Montemayor's Diana ; Gaspar Gil Polo, one of the con- 
tinuators of that work ; and Bernardo de Balbuenas, one of 
its many imitators, who incorporated in his Sigh de Oro 
a number of eclogues which in their simple and rustic nature 
appear to be studied from Theocritus rather than Vei|;il. 

In spite of the fashion of writing in Casttlian which pre- 
vailed among Portuguese poets, we are not without specimens 
of pastoral verse composed in the less important dialecL 
SA de Miranda has been mentioned above. Ribeiro too, 
better known for his romance, left a series of five auto- 
biographical eclogues ^ dating from about 1516—24, and conse- 
quently earlier than Gardlaso's, They are composed, like 
some of S& de Miranda's, in the short measures more natural 
to the language than the terza rima and intricate stanzas of 
the Italianizing poets. Later on Camoens wrote fifteen 
edc^ues, four of which are piscatorial, and in one, a dialogue 
between a shepherd and a fisherman, refers in the following 
terms to Sannazzaro ; 

O p«5c&dor Sincero, que amansado 
T£m o p^o de Prochyta co' o canta 
For as sonoras ondaa compassado. 

D'este seguindo o som, que pMe tantOy 
E mistursndo o antigo MaDtuano, 
Fagamos novo estylo, novo espanto. 

Whereas in the case of the verse pastoral the Italian fashion 
passed from Spain into Portugal, exactly the reverse process 
took place with r^ard to the prose romance more or less 
directly founded upon Sannazzaro. The first to imitate the 
Arcadia was the Portuguese Bemardim Ribeiro, who during 
a two-years' residence in Italy composed the 'beautiful frag- 
ment,' as Ticknor styles it, entitled from the first words of 
the text Menina e moga. This unfinished romance first 
appeared, in the form of an octavo charmingly printed in 

' So, at leart, Thcophilo Bragi isterpreti what he calli 'o drama amoroao da* 
Edoga*,' in bU mooograpb on Bemardim Jiiitirt t o biKolumo. Forto, 1897. 
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gothic type, at Fcrrara in 1554, though it must have been 
written at least thirty years earlier. It differs considerably 
from its model, the verse being purely incidental, and the 
intricacy of the story anticipating later examples, as does, 
likewise the admixture of chivalric adventure. It is, indeed, 
to a large extent what might have arisen spontaneously 
through the elaboration of the pastoral element occasionally 
to be met with in the old chivalric romances themselves. On 
the other hand it resembles the Italian pastoral in the 
introduction of real characters, which, though their identity 
waa concealed under anagrams and all manner of obscurity, 
appear to have been traceable by the keen eye of authority, 
for the book was placed on the Index. Such knowledge 
of Sannazzaro's writings as Ribeiro possessed was of course 
direct, but before his fragment saw the light there appeared, 
in 1547, a Spanish translation of the Arcadia. It must be 
remembered that Sannazzaro was himself of Spanish extrac- 
tion, and that he may have had relations with the land of 
his fathers of a nature to facilitate the diffusion of his works. 

The next and by far the most important contribution made 
by the peninsula to pastoral literature was the work of an 
hispaniolized Portuguese, who composed in Castilian dialect 
the famous Diana. ' Los sicte libros de la Diana de Jorge de 
Montemayor' — the Spanish form of Montemor's name and 
that by which he became familiar to subsequent ages — 
appeared at Valencia, without date, but about 1560 '. As in 
the case of its Italian and Portuguese predecessors, some at 
least of the characters of the romance represent real persons. 
Sireno the hero, who stands for the author, is in love with the 

' Hcknor is ropoiuible for on unroitaaate error, and mnch consequent confutJOD, 
mpecting this dste. Some one bud cited ui imaginary cdilion of I£15. Of lliii 
Tickoor confessed ignorance, but glsleil thnt he hid id his posscision a copy con- 
sisting of 1 11 qoarto leaves, printed al Vatencin In 1541. This drscriplian applies 
ciactly to the tniiiest edition extant in Ijje British Museum, cjcepl in the matler 
of the date. There can be do doabt that this is ■ mi^Iakc. The date Ij^l 
U inlrinsicilly impotublc. F it iman lice- Kelly, who himself dales the wotk 
1558-9, points ont that one of the songs tefeis to events which look place in 1554. 
The ludden crop of lepTinti, dated J 561 and 156], proves the Diana to have been 
then a new book, aiitl inclines me lo place (he actual publication somewhat nllel 
the dale suggested by Kellf. I may mention that Ticknoc is also in enot over 
the date of Ribeiio't woik, which he assieni to 1557. 
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nymph Diana, of whose identity Lope de V^a claimed to be 
cognizant, though he withheld her name- The scene is laid 
in Spain, and actual and ideal geography are intermixed in 
a bewildering fashion. Sireno is obliged, for reasons not 
stated, to leave the country for a while, and on his return 
finds his lady-love married by her parents to his rival Deli'o. 
In his despair he seeks aid from the priestess of a certain 
temple, and receives from her a magic potion which drives 
from him all remembrance of his passion. This very simple 
and somewhat unsatisfactory story is intenvoven with a 
multitude of episodes and incidental narratives, pastoral and 
chivalnc, and the whole ends with the promise of a second 
part, which however never came to be written, the author, as 
it appears, being either murdered or killed in duel at Turin in 
1561. 

Thanks probably to the combination in its pages of the 
popular chivalric tradition with the fashionable Italian 
pastoral, and also to certain graces of style which it possesses, 
the Diana held the field until the picaresque romance 
developed into a recognized genre, and exercised a very con- 
siderable influence on pastoral writers even beyond the 
frontiers of Spain, Googe imitated passages from it in his 
eclogues ; Sidney translated some of its songs, and took it as 
the model of his own romance ; Shakespeare borrowed from 
it the plot of the Two Gentlemen 0/ Verona. In the land of 
its birth its popularity was shown by the number of continua- 
tions and imitations to which it gave rise. Irresponsible 
publishers swelled the bulk of their editions with matter 
purloined from less popular authors. The year 1564 saw the 
appearance of two second parts. One in eight books, by the 
physician Alonzo P^rez, only got so far as disposing of Delio, 
aod appears to exaggerate all the faults of the original ia 
compensation for the lack of its merits. The other, from the 
pen of Caspar Gil Polo, is in five books, and narrates, in 
a style scarcely inferior to its model, the faithlessness and 
death of Delio, and Sireno's marriage with Diana. Both alike 
promise continuations which never appeared. A third part 
was, however, published so late as 1637, as the work of 
Jeronimo de Texeda, but it is nothing more than a rifacimento 
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of Gil Polo's continuation, altered apparently with a view to 
its forming a sequel to Ptfrei;' work. Furthermore, in ij99 
there appeared a religious parody by Fra Bartolom^ Ponce, 
and there are said to be no less than six French, two English, 
and two German translations, not to mention a Latin one of 
Gil Polo's portion at least. 

Besides continuations, there are extant nearly a score of 
imitations of varying interest and merit. In 1584 appeared 
the Galatea of Cervantes, imitated from Ribciro and Montc- 
mayor ; which in its turn is supposed to have suggested the 
Arcadia, written a few years later at the instigation of the 
Duke of Alva by Lope de Vega, and published in 159H. 
Each is more or less autobiographic or else historical in out- 
line: 'many of its shepherds and shepherdesses are such in 
dress alone,' Cervantes confesses of his romance, while Lope 
announces that ' the Arcadia is a true history,' Lastly may be 
mentioned the Portuguese Prtmavera of Francisco Rodrfgues 
de Lobo, which appeared in three long parts between lAoi 
and 1614, and is pronounced by Ticknor to be 'among the 
best full-length pastoral romances extant,' 

All these works resemble one another in their general 
fJeaturcs. The characteristics of the ^f«rc as found in Spain, 
in spite of a real feeling for rural life traceable in the national 
character, are the elements it borrows from the older chivalric 
tradition, combined with an adherence to the circumstances of 
actual existence even closer than was the case in Italy. 
Sannazzaro was content to transfer certain personages from 
real life into his imaginary Arcadia, while in the Spanish 
romances the whole mise en seine consists of the actual 
surroundings of the author disguised but little under the veil 
of pastoralism. Thus the ideal element, the desire to escape 
from the world, is no less absent from these works than from 
the Latin eclogues of the renaissance, and the chivalric 
pastoral in Spain advances far aJong the road towards the 
fashionable pastoral of France. Not only are knightly 
adventures freely introduced, and the devices of disguise and 
recognition employed, but the hint of magic in Sannazzaro is 
developed and made to play a prominent part in the tales, 
while the nymphs and shepherds display throughout an 
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ilarming knowledge of literature, metaphysics, and theology, 
tie absurdities of the style were patent, and did not escape 
uncomplimentary notice from the writers of the day, for both 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, in spite of their own excursions 
iato this kind, pilloried the fashion in their more serious and 
enduring works. 



vin 

In France the interest of pastoralism, from our present 
point of view, is summed up in the work of one man — Cl^nwnt. 
Marot. It is he who forms the central figure on the stage of 



F rench poetry between the final collapse of the mediev^ 

traditiog and the ceasing of Villon's song earUer, and later 

t h e full burst of the renaissance in the work of the Pl^jade. 

Willie belonging ostensibly to the literary circle of Margaret 

of Navarre, Marot appears to have combined in his own 

i|KTaon a strange number of conflicting tendencies. His 

Ipatroness followed the pastoral tradition in her imitation of 

Sannazzaro's Saticcs and her lament on the death of her 

jrolher Francois I, and rehandled an already favourite theme 

'in her com/du of human and divine love. Marot. on the other 

hand, while equally interested in pastoral, betrayed in his 

■verse little direct influence of the Italians, and invariably 

rJmpressed his own individuality upon his subject. In his 

early work he continued the tradition of the Romance of the 

Rosf, later he voiced, somewhat crudely may be, the ideals 

of the rcndissance. By nature an easy-going boit vivant, his 

only real affection appears to have been for the faithless 

mistress of his early years, whom a not very probable tradition 

idcnt>fi(;s with Diane de Poitiers, He had no higher ambition 

llian to retain unmolested a comfortable post at the court of 

Francis. Yet he was destined by a strange irony of fate to 

pass his days as a wanderer on the face of the earth, the 

homeless pilgrim of a cause he no wise had at heart. He 

was accused by the Sorbonne, and ultimately driven into the 

profession, of the heresy of Calvinism. Expelled from the 

bosom of the church, he sought an uncongenial refuge among 

the apostles of the new faith, only to be thrust forth from 
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thdr city, for no more beinoas oflience apfttfently than that 
of playing back-gammoo with the Prisooer of Chillon. He 
died at Turin in 1544. 

But. however (ascinatiog Marot may be as an historical 
figure, be was in no sense a great poeL His chief merit in 
literature, apan Groin his often ddicate epigrams, his ti^ant 
badmagt and his graceful if at times facile verse, lies in the 
power b e poasesses^ in coromon with Garcilaso and ^enser , 
of treating the allegorical pastoral without entirely losing the 
flarm of naive simplicity and ge nuine feeling. In his Eclogue 
au Rot he addresses Francb under the name of Pan, while in 
the Pastcurttai ckrrstien he applies the same name to the 
Deity ; jet in either case there is a justness of sentiment 
underlying the convention which saves the verse from degen- 
eiatiog into mere sycophancy or bla^bemy. His chief claim 
to notice as a pastoral writer is his authorship of an eclc^e 
on the death of Lo>'se de Savoj-e, the mother of Frauds ; 
a poem through which, more than any other, he influenced his 
greater English disciple, and thereby acquired the importance 
he possesses for our present inquiry. 

Marot, however, whose inspiration, in so far as it was not 
bom of his own genius, appears to be chiefly derived from 
Vergil, whose first eclogue he translated in his youth, was far 
from being the only poet who wrote bucolic verse or bore 
other witness to pastoral influence. France was not behind 
other nations in embracing the Italian models. Margaret, as 
I have said, imitated Sannazzaro in her HUlmre ties satyres 
tt nymphes de Diane. The ArcaJia was translated in 1544. 
Du Bcllay was familiar with the original and honoured its 
author with imitation, translation, and even a respectful 
mention of it in his famous Defense. Elsewhere he asks : 

Qui fera tairc la initsetie 
Du posionr ndapoliujn! 

The first part of Belleau's Bcrgerie appeared in 1565, the 
complete work, including a piscatory poem, in ^i$^^■ On the 
stage Nicolas Filleul anticipated the regular Italian drama in 
a dramatized eclogue entitled Lts Ombres in 1566, Later 
Nicolas de Muntrcux, better known under the name of 
OUcnix du Mont-Sacr^, a writer of a religious cast, and 
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author of a romantic comedy on the story of Poliphar's wife, 
composed three pastoral plays, AlhUlU, Diam, and Arimtne, 
which appeared in 15K5, 1592, and 1597 respectively. They 
are conventional pastorals on the Italian model, futile in plot 
and commonplace in style. He was also the author of the 
Btrgerie de JuUetle, a romance published in 1593, which 
Robert Tofte is credited with having translated in his Honour's 
Academy, ' or the Famous Pastoral of the Fair Shepherdess 
Julictta,' which appeared at London in 1610. Tofte's work, 
however, while puqiorting to be 'done into English,' makes 
no mention of the original author, and though indebted for its 
form and title to Nicholas' romance does not appear to bear 
much further resemblance to it. A far more important work 
in itself, but one which does not much concern us here, is 
Honor^ d'Urf^'s Astn'e, an autobiographic compilation in 
which the fashionable pastoral romance found its most con- 
summate example. The work was translated into English as 
early as 1620, but the history of its influence in this country 
belongs almost exclusively to the French vogue, which began 
about the middle of the century, and formed such an important 
element in the literature of the restoration. 



I The comp arati vely small influence exerted by the French 
pastoral of the renaissance on that of England m ust excuse 
the scanty summary given in the preceding paragraphs. It 
remains to be said that there had existed at an earlier period 
io France another and very different tradition, which supplied 
one of the regular forms of composition in vogue among 
trouvh-es and troubadours alike. The pastourelle has some- 
times been described as a popular, form, but it would be 

* dillicutt to determine wherein its 'popularity,' in the sense 
intended, consists, lor it is easily recognized as tlie offspring 
of a knightly minstrelsy, and indeed is scarcely less arlificiaJ 
or conventional than the Italian eclogue. Although the 

y situation is frequently dcA'eloped with resource and invention 

' 00 the part of the individual poet, the general type is rigidly 
fixed. The narrator, who is a minstrel and usually a knight, 

^ while riding along meets a shepherd-girl, to whom he pays 
his court with varying success. This is the simple frame- 
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work on which the majority are composed. A few, on the 
other hand, depart from the type and depict purely rustic 
scenes. Others— and the fact is at least significant — serve to 
convey allusions, political, personal or didactic: a variety 
found as early as the twelfth century in Provencal, and about 
the fourteenth in northern French. Wandering scholars 
adopted the form from the knightly singers and produced , 
a plentiful crop of Latin pastoralia, usually of a somewhat \ 
burlesque nature. An idea of tlie general style of these mayt 
be gathered from such lines as the following, which contain 
the reply of a country girl hesitating before the advances of 
a merry student: 

Si sen sent roeus paler 

uel Maninu5 maior Irater, 

erit mihi dies ater; 

uel si sciret mea muter, 

cum sit aogue peiar quaier: 
uirgis sum Iributa'. 

Appropriated, lastly, and refashioned by the hand of an 
original genius, the pastourdle gave to German poetry the 
crowning jewel of its Miuneiattg in Walther's ' Under der 
linden," with its irrqiressibly roguish refrain : 

Kustcr mich f wol iQseDistunt : 

tandoradei, 

sehl wie r6t mir ist der niunt ! 

Connected with the pastonrelUs of the languc doll is an 
isolated dramatic effort, of a primitive and naTve sort, but of 
singular grace and charm. Li jus Robins et Marion, the work 
of Adan Ic Bochu or de te Hale, is in fact a dramatized 
paslourelk of some eight hundred lines beginning with the 
rejection by a shepherdess of the advances of a knight and 
ending with the rustic sports of the shepherds on the green. 
Unsophisticated nature and playful cunning unite in no 
ordinary degree to lend delicacy and savour to the work, 
while the literary quality of Adan's verse is evident ia such 
incidental songs as Marion's often quoted : 

Robins m'aime, Robins m'a, 
Robins m'a demandee, si m'ara. 

' See llie CDllcction of Latin tlndcnl songs, GanJeamml CarmiHa HagVrHm 
itliela in Uiur/i laililiai, Leipiig, 1^79. p. 114. 
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la spite, however, of the genuine natvet/ and natural realism 
of the piece, it is easy to rec<^ntze in it something of the 
same spirit of gentle raillery that sparkles in the graceful 
. octaves of Lorenzo's Nencia. 

A real and lively love of the country, rather than any ideal- 
. ization of the actual shepherd class, is reflected in a poem 
written about 1460 by Ren^ of Anjou, ex-king of Naples, 
describing in pastoral guise the rustic retreat which he enjoyed 
in company with his wife, Jeanne de Laval, on the banks of the 
Durance. The conventional pastoralism that veils the identity 
of the shepherd and shepherdess is scarcely more than a pre- 
tence, for at the end of the manuscript we find blazoned the 
arms of the royal pair, with the inscription : 

Icy sont les armes, dessoubz ceste coimmne, 
Dn bergier dessus dit et de la bergeronne. 

We have now completed the first section of our introductory 
■ survey of pastoral literature. We have passed in review, in 
a necessarily rapid and superficial, but, it is to be hoped, not 
r- altogether inadequate, manner, the various manifestations of 
k the kind in the non-dramatic literature of continental Europe. 
' The Italian pastoral drama has been reserved for separate 
and more detailed consideration in close connexion with that 
of this country. It must, however, be borne in mind that in 
such a survey as the present many of the byways and more or 
less obscure and devious channels by which pastoral permeated 
the wide fields of literature have of necessity been left unex- 
plored. Nothing, for instance, has been said about the 
pastoral interludes which occupy a not inconspicuous place in 
the martial cantos both of the Orlando and the Gerusalemmt. 
Before passing on, however, I should like to say a few words 
concerning one particular department of renaissance literature, 
and that chiefiy by way of illustrating the limitations of the 
tradition of literary pastoral. I refer to the novellt or 
ntmvelles, in which, although pastoral subjects are occasion- 
ally introduced, the treatment is entirely independent of con- 
ventional tradition. Without making any pretence at covering 
the whole field of the noveUUri, I may instance a tale of 
Giraldi's, not lacking in the homely charm which belongs to 

F 
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that suthor, of a child exposed tn a wood and brought up by 
the shepherds. These are represented as simple unpretending 
Lombard peasants, who look to their own business and are 
credited with none of the arts and graces of their literary 
fellows. More exclusively rustic in setting is an anecdote 
concerning the amours of a shepherd and shepherdess, told 
with broad humour in the Cent Nouvellcs nouvelUs and elabo- 
rated with characteristic gusto and extraordinarily graphic 
art by Pictro Fortini. The crude obscenity of the subject alone 
serves to show how free the writer was from any influence of 
the pastoral of polite literature'. Numerous other stories con- 
cerning shepherds or villani might be cited, from Boccaccio to 
Bandeilo, the point of which, whether openly licentious or 
ostensibly moral, is brought home with a brutal and physical 
directness utterly foreign to the spirit of the regular pastoral. 
This is, on the whole, what one would expect. The coarse 
realism tliat gave life and vitality to the novel, that character- 
istic product of middle-class cynicism and humour, finds no 
place in the pastoral of literary tradition. The conventional \ 
grace of the pastoral could offer no material to the novel, f 
It is true that when we speak of the bourgeois spirit of the 
novella on the one hand, and the ' ideal ' pastoral on the other, 
it is well to remember that the author of the Decameron also 
wrote the first modern pastoral romance ; that the century and 
country which saw the publication of the Arcadia, the A wtnta, 
and the Pastor jido, also welcomed the work of Fortini, 
Giraldi, and Bandeilo; and that to Margaret of Navarre, the 
imitator of Sannazzaro and patroness of Marot, we are likewise 
indebted for the Heptamcron. Nevertheless the tendencies, 
though sometimes united in the person of a single author, yet 
keep distinct. Both alike had become a fashion, both alike 
followed a more or less conventional type. The novel remained 
coarse and realistic ; the pastoral, whatever may be said of its 
morality, remained refined and at a conscious remove from 
real life. To examine thoroughly the cause of this dissever- 
ance from actuality which haunted the pastoral throughout its 
many transformations would lead us beyond all possible 

■ Tbe navcb altuded to wiU be fannd in Lhe Eatltnuniti, L I, Cenl Neuvtlltl 
HOUViiUt, No. 81, Bod NaveiU dt'Noaiti, No. 1 j. 
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bounds of thisjnquiry. One important point may, however, 
here be noted, ] The pastoral, whatever its form, always needecl 
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r and assumed some external circumstance to give point to its 
a ctual content. The interest seldom arises directly from the 
/ narrative itself. In Theocritus and Sanaazzaro this objective 
. point is supplied by the delight of escape from the over-civiliza- 
tion of the city ; in Petrarch and Mantuan, by their allegorical 
intention ; in Sacchetti and Lorenzo, by the contrast of town 
and country, with all its delicate humour ; in Boccaccio and 
iPoliziano, by the opening it gave for golden dreams of exquisite 
beauty or sensuous delight ; in Tasso, by the desire of that 
freedom in love and life which sentimental philosophers have 
always associated with a return to nature. In all these casia 
' the coatentfier se may be said to be matter of indifTerence ; it 
o nly receives meaning in relation to some ulterior intention o( ^ 
the author. Realism under these circumstances was impos- 
sible! Nor could satire call it forth, for no one would be at 
I pains to satirize actual rusticity. The only loophole left by 
I which a realistic treatment could find its way into pastoral 
I was when, as in Folengo's macaronics, it was not the actual 
rustic life but the conventional representation of it that was 
the object of satire. But this case was naturally a rare one.' 
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We have seen how there arose in the Italian songs of the 
fourteenth century a spontaneous form of pastoral inde- 
pendent of the regular tradition, and somewhat similar 
examples are furnished by the dramatic eclogues of Spain. 
Id the former case, however, pastoral was never more than 
a passing note; while in the latter, the impulse, though 
possessing some vitality, was early overwhelmed by the rising 
tide of Italian influence. In England it was otherwise. \0n 
the one hand the spontaneous and popular impulse towards 
a form of pastoralism appears to have been stronger and 
more consistent than elsewhere ; on the other the foreign 

'^nia'Titerary influence never acquired the same supreme 
importance. NAs a result the earlier native fashion aflected in 
a noticeable degree later pastoral work, colouring and blend- 
ing wit]\ instead of being overpowered by the regular 
tradition. Thus it is possible to trace two distinct though 
mutually reacting tendencies far down the stream of English 
literature, and to this double origin must be referred many 
of the peculiar phenomena of English pastoral work. There 
was furthermore a constant struggle for supremacy between 
the two traditions, m which now one now the other appeared 
likely to go under. The greatest poets of their da y. Spenser 
and Milton, threw the weight of t heir authority on to the side, 

^ of pastoral orthodoxy . Spenser, however, was himself too 
much influenced by the popula r impulse for his example to 
be decisiv e in favour of the reg ular tradition _ , while, by the 
time Milton wrote, a hybrid form had established itself on 
a more or less secure basis and a modus vivendi had already 
been achieved. Meanwhile the bulk of pastoral poets aflected 
a less weighty and more spontaneous song, whetlier they 
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wrote in the light fanciful mood of Drayton or the more 
passionate and romantic spirit of Browne- / 

To this double origin may be ascribed a certain noticeable 
vjlalityth at characterizes English pastoral composition - Since 
this quality has been habitually overlooked by literary hia- 

, torians, I may be excused for dwelling on it somewhat in 
this place. The stigma which, not altogether undeservedly, 
attaches to pastoral as a whole has tempted critics to confine 
their attention to the more notable examples of the kind, and 
to treat these as more or less sporadic manifestations. Thus 
they have failed, on the whole, to appreciate the relation in 

-which these works stand to the general pastoral tradition, 
which was mainly carried on in works of little individual 
interest. It is no blame to them if they considered that 
these undistinguished productions were of small importance 
in the general history of literature : anyone who goes through 
them with care will probably arrive at a not very dissimilar 
conclusion. Nevertheless the fact remains that the neglect of 
them has obscured both the relative positions of the greater 
and more enduring works, and also the general nature of the 
pastoral tradition in this country. That tradition I believe to 
have been of a far more noteworthy character than has . 
hitherto been realized, I am not, of course, prepared to 
maintain that pastoral composition in England ever attained, 
as a whole, to the rank of great literature, or that it formed 
such a remarkable body of work as we find, for example, in 
the Arcadian drama of Italy. But when we come to regard 
the pastoral production of this country in the light of a more 
Of less connected tradition, it is impossible not be struck by — 
the originality and diversity of the various forms which it 
assumed. Though as a literary kind it never rivalled its 
Italian model in fertility, it evinced an individual and versatile 
quality which we seek in vain in other countries. To sub- 
stantiate this claim and to show how far the vitality of the 
English pastoral was due to its hybrid origin will be my chief 
aim in this chapter. When I come to deal with the main 
subject of this inquiry it will be necessary to determine how 
far similar considerations apply In the case of the pastoral 
drama. 
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In the first place we have to consider what was produced 
on the one hand by the purely native impulse, and on the 
other under the sole inspiration of foreign tradition, at a 

^period when these two influences had not yet b(^un to 
1 interact. As an argument in favour of the spontaneous and 
genuine nature of the earlier fashion may be noticed its 
appearance in that miscellaneous body of anonymous litera- 
ture which, whatever may be its origin — and it is impossible 
to enter on so controversial a subject in this place^is at least 
* popular ' in the sense of having been long handed down from 
V generation to generation in the moutlis of the people. The 
J' acceptance of pastoral ballads into this great mass of tradi- 
tional literature Is at least as good evidence of their popular 

[.^aracter as that of authorship could be. In such a body of 
literature it would indeed be surprismg had the pastourelU 
motive not found entrance ; but it is noteworthy that whereas 
tlic French and Latin poems are habitually written from the 
\\ point of view of the lover, the English ballads adopt that 
of the peasant maiden to whom the high-born suitor pays his , 
court At once the simplest and most poetical of the ballada - 
on this model is that printed by Scott as The Broom of\ 
Cowdenk'iows, a title to which in all probability it has little 
claim. It is a delightful example of the minor ballad 
literature, and I am by no means inclined to regard it as 
a mere amplification of the much shorter and rather abrupt 
Bonny May of Herd's collection, though the latter, so far 
as it goes, probably offers a less sophisticated text. In either 
case a gentleman riding along meets a girl milking, obtains 
her love, and ultimately returns and marries her. A similar 
incident, in which, however, the seducer marries the girl under 
compulsion and then discovers her to be of noble parentage, 
is told in a ballad, of which a number of versions have beea^ 
collected in Scotland under the title of Earl Richard or 
Earl Lithgffw, and of which an English version was current 
in the seventeenth century and was quoted more than once 
by Beaumont and Fletcher', This was printed by Percy in 
the Rdiques, and two broadsides of it dating from the restora- 

' Knighl oflMe Burning Ftille, II. vjii. (Dyce, ii. p. 1 7)), ud Thi JHlgrin, IV. U. 
(Dxce,*iii, p. «}. 
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tion are preserved in the Roxburghe collection. It is inferior 
to the northern versions, but both arc probably late, and con- 
tain stanzas belonging to or copied from other ballads, notably 
the Bonny Hynd of the Herd manuscript and Btird Helen 
(tiie Scotch version of Child U'aUrs). The title of the 
broadsides is interesting as betraying the influence of the 
regular pastoral tradition: 'The beautiful! Shepherdesse of 
Arcadia. A new pastarell Song of a courteous young Knight, 
and a supposed Shcpheards Daughter'.' Again, apparently 
from the Aberdeen district, comes a ballad on the marriage 
of a shepherd's daughter to the Laird of Drum. On the 
other hand we find three somewhat similar ballads, Lisie 
Lindsay or Donald of the Isles, Lizie Batllie, and Glasgow 
Peggie, recording the elopement of a town girl with a high- 
land gentleman in the disguise of a shepherd. These are 
obviously late, though a certain resemblance in style with 
Joknit Faa makes it possible that they are as old as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. None of the pastoral 
ballads, indeed, can show any credentials which would suggest 
an earlier date than the second half of the sixteenth century, 
nor can any of them lay claim to first-rate poetic merit*. 

Another example of native pastoral, earlier and far more 
genuine in character, is to be found in the religious drama, l^ 
The romantic possibilities of peasant life were to acjme extent 
reflected in the ballads; it is the burlesque aspect that is 
preserved to us in the ' shepherd ' plays of the mystery 
cycles. We possess the plays on the adoration of the 
shepherds belonging to the four extant series, a duplicate 
in the Towneley plays, and one odd specimen, making six 
in all. The rustic clement varies in each case, but it assumed | 
the form of burlesque comedy in all except the purely 
didactic 'Coventry' cycle of the Cotton manuscript. Here, 
indeed, the treatment of the situation is decorously dull, but 

* B. M., Roibiughc, HI. 160, olio II. 30. 

' KcfueucEa are best gi«eii lo F. J. Child's monnmenlnl collection, in five 
*oltima, where all lariiuits ire piinted. CauiJininev/s met the Bonny May Bit 
No. 117: Tilt KHighl atul Iki ShrfhtnTs Daugkler 110. Ibe Bonny Hynd go, 
CltU4 H'aters 63, 'Ihs Laird a/ Drum 136, Litii Lindiay )i6. LiiK Baillit 117, 
Clatfma I'tg^ iiS, tuAJohme Faa 100. No doubt further exuiiplei migbc be 
collMtcd. 
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in the others we can trace a gradual advance in humorous 
treatment leading up to the genuine comedy of the alternative 
Towneley plays. Thus, like Noah and his wife, the shepherds 
of the adoration early became recognized comic characters, 
and there can be little doubt of the influence exercised by 
these scenes upon the later interludes. With the general 
evolution of the drama we are of course in no wise here 
concerned : what it imports us to notice is that just as it was 
the picture of the young gallant riding along on the mirk 
evening by the fail dyke of the ' bought i' the lirk o' the hill ' 
that caught the imagination of the north-country milkmaids, 
so it was the rough representation of rustic manners, with 
which they must have been familiar in actual life, that 
appealed to the villagers flocking to York, Leicester, Beverley, 
or Wakefield to witness the annual representation of the guild 
cycle •. 

It will be worth while to give some account of the form 
taken by this genuine pastoral comedy, as we find it in its 
\highest development in the two Towneley plays. These 
^Dclong to the latest additions to the cycle, and were probably 
first incorporated when the repertory underwent revision ia 
the early years of the fifteenth century^ Each play falls 
into three portions: first, a rustic farce; secondly, the apparition 
and announcement of the angels ; and thirdly, the adoration. 
The two latter do not particularly concern us. Though in 
the Chester cycle the shepherds .show themselves amusingly 
ignorant of the meaning of the Gloria, in the Towneley plays 
they are apt to fall out of character, and certainly display 
a singular knowledge of the prophets, ^ for 

Abacuc and ely prophesyde so, 
Elccabeih and zachare and many other mo, 
And david as veraly is wilnes thereto, 
lohn Bapysle sewrly and daniel also. 

' Similar ibepbird-Eccnet ve fomid not only in French bat even ■□ Italiin 
miracle plays. The lendency ihey indicale, however, Ii nol traceable in Uterj 
pftstonil. at it i« with ns. That such repteicniatioiis as Ihosc of the SieacH 
' Koiii ' fotmcd DO eiception to this general ilalemcnt I shall have to show later. 

' For the lilctniy hiiloty of the Waltclield cycle, sec A. W. PoUard's sdmirablc 
inlroduclion ro the edition published by Ibe Eirly English Ten! Society. 

* Tbcy alio criticize Ihc angeli' singing In ciuioDily lecbniol language. 
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More remarkable stili is one shepherd's familiarity with the 
classics: 

Virgill in bis poetre sayde in bis verse, 
Even thus by gramere as I shall reherse; 
'lam nova progenies celo Remittitur alto, 
lam rediet virgo, rcdeunt satumia regna'.' 

It is perhaps no matter for surprise that one of his less 
learned fellows should break out with more force than 
delicacy : 

Weme! lord I what speke ye here in myn eeres? 
Tell us no derge I hold you of the frerea. 

It is one of the little ironies of literature that in the earliest 
picture of pastoral life in England the greatest pastoral 
writer of Rome should be quoted, not as a pastoralist, but 
as a magician. 

Before the appearance of the angels, however, there is 
nothing to lead one to expect this strange display of learning. 
A rougher, simpler set of countrymen it would have been 
hard to £nd in the England of Chaucer and Langland. In 
the shepherd-play known as prima pastorum the comic 
element consists mostly in quarrels and feasting among the 
shepherds, but in the secunda pastorum it constitutes a regular 
little three-scene farce, which at its date was absolutely 
unique in literature. It is thence only a step, and a very 
short one, to John Heywood's interludes — though it is a step 
that took more than a century to accomplish. 

The first shepherd comes in complaining of the hard 
weather ; his fillers are chapped, the storms blow from 
every quarter in turn. ' Sely shepardes,' moreover, are put 
upon by any rich upstart and have no redress. A second 
shepherd appears with another grumble: 'We sely wedmen 
dre mekyll wo.' Some men, indeed, have been known to 
desire two wives or even three, but moat would sooner have 
none at all. Whereupon enters Daw, a third shepherd, 
complaining of portents ' With mervcis mo and mo.* * Was 
never syn noe floode sich floodys seyn ' ; even ' I se shrewys 
pepe ' — apparently a portentous omen. At this point Mak 

* TcFwnelcj PUy», XII. L 377, &c, and L 386, ftc, cL Vagil, Bitelits, IV. 6. 
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comes on the scene. He is a notorious bad character of the 
neighbourhood, who boasts himself ' a yomaa, I teU you, 
of the king,' and complains that his wife eats him out of 
house and home. The shepherds suspect him of designs, 
upon their flocks, so when they lie down to rest they place 
him the middle man of three. As soon, however, as the 
shepherds are asleep — ^'that may ye all here' — Mak borrows 
a sheep and makes off. Arrived at home he would like to 
eat the sheep at once, but he is afraid of being followed, 
so the animal is put in the cradle and wrapped up to resemble 
a baby, and Mak goes back to take his place among the 
shepherds. Before long these awake and rouse Mak, who, 
pretending he has dreamt that Gill his wife has been brought 
to bed of another child, goes off home. The shepherds miss' 
one of their sheep and, following him. find Gill on the bed 
while Mak sings a lullaby at the cradle. They proceed to 
search the house, Gill the while praying she may eat the 
child in the cradle if ever she deceived them. They find 
nothing, and are about to depart when Daw insists on kissing 
the new baby. Gill vows she saw the child changed by an 
elf as the clock struck midnight, but Mak pleads guilty and 
gets off with a blanketing. 

So far, intentionally in the case of the drama, and if not^ 
intentionally at least practically in that of the ballads, the 
•"-jppeal of the native pastoral impulse — tradition it could 
^ "nardly yet be called — was to an audience little if at all 
removed from the actual condition of life depicted. This ' 
ensured at least essential reality, for though in the one case 
there may be idealization in a romantic and in the other 
in a burlesque direction, either implies that familiarity wiOL^ 
the actual world which appears to underlie all vital art'. It \ 
was not long, however, before the pastoral began to address A 
_J^tself to a more cultivated society, and in so doing sacrificed 
that wholesome corrective of a genuinely critical audience 
which is needed in the long run to keep any literary form 

' It ii perhaps neceisaiy lo define the aboTC use or ' ideitJiDlion ' as IhiC modi- 
GcallMi dC pboLt^aphic realil)' nbsereiMe in nil imr ut. It Is only when the 
methodi o[ ut have become tell-conscious that cenlisiu can becume an cad in 
ilMlI. 
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Mrom degeneration. The impulse is still, however, found in 
atrits freshness and genuineness in such a poem as the 
following fifteenth-century nativity carol, which, in its blending 
of piety and humorous rusticity, is strongly reminiscent of the 
dramatic productions we have just been reviewing : 

The shepherd upon a hill he sat. 
He had on him his tabard and his hat, 
His tar-box, his pipe, and his flagat, 
His name was called Jolly, Jolty Watl 
For he was a good herds-boy, 

Ut hoy! 
For ID his pipe he made so much joy. 
Can 1 not sing but hoy. 



The shepherd on a hitl he stood. 
Round about him his sheep they yode, 
He put his hand under his hood, 
He saw a star as red as blood. 
Ut hoy ! &c 

Now must I go there Christ was bom, 
Farewell! I come again to-moin, 
Dog, keep well my sheep fro the com ! 
And warn well Warroke when I blow my horn! 
Ut hoy! &c.' 

So, again, in the delightful poem that has won for Robert ^ 
Henryson the title of the first English pastoralist the warm 
blood of natural feeling yet runs full. Robene and Makyne 
stands on the threshold of the sixteenth century, a modest 
and pastoral counterpart of the Nut-Brown Maid, as evidence 
that there were poets of purely native inspiration capable of 
writing verses every whit as perfect in form as anything pro- 
duced by the Italianizers of the next generation, and commonly 

far more genuine in feeling. Even in the work of Surrey anjl \ 

\ Wyatt themselves we find poems which, were it not for the 
general tradition to which they belong, one would have no 
difficulty in regarding as a natural development and con- 
ventionalization of the native tendency. Such is the Harpelus 
Complaint of 'Tottel's Miscellany.' This was originally 

' An En^isk Ganur: Fifteenth Centnrj Prate snd Vetie, ed. A. W. Follud, 
1903, p. 87. The cuot is from > MS. at Bslliol CoUege. 
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printed among the poems of uncertain authors, but when it 
re-appeared in Euglands Helicon, in 1600, it was subscribed 
with Surrey's name. The ascription does not carry with it 
much authority, but is in no way inherently improbable'. 
The opening stanzas may be quoted as conveying a fair idea ' 
of the whole, which sustains its character of sprightly elegance 
for over a hundred lines, ending with the luckless Harpelus' 
epitaph : 

Phylida was a fayer maydc, 
And fiesh as any Howre : 
Whom Hacpalus I he herdman prayed 

To be his paramour. 
Harpalus and eke Corin 

Were herdmcn bot h yfere : 
And Phillida could twist and Spin 

And theno sing full dere. 
But Phillida was all to coy 

For Harpelus to winne. 
For Corio was ber onely joye. 
Who forst her not a pynne*. 

The relation of the early Italianizers to pastoral is rather 
strange. Pastoral names, imagery and conventions are freely 
scattered throughout their works, yet with the exception of j 
the above there is scarcely a poem to which the term pastoral 
can be properly applied. They borrowed from their models ' 
a kind of pastoral diction merely, not their partiality for the 
. form : ' shepherd ' is with them merely another word forj 
lover or poet, while almost any act of such may be describe 
as ' folding his sheep' or the like. Allegory has reduced itself 
to a few stock phrases. In this fashion Surrey complains tt> 
his fair Geraldine, and a whole company of unknown lovers 
celebrate the cruelty and beauty of their ladies. It is rarely 
that we catch a note of fresher reminiscence or more spon- 
taneous song as in Wyatt's : 

Ab, Robin I 

Joly Robin J 

Tell me bow Ihy leman doth I 

' Tbe poem will be foand in Arbcr'i edition of the ' Miiceltuiy,' p. ijS, and in 
A. H. Bnllai's reprint of EHgland'i Hrliim, p. j6. In dtaline »ilh iiolnted poem* 
I have quoted, wherever posiible, from Bullen'i rcpiiuts of thi; long book&, &c. 

' Font = eared loi. 
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Happily the seed of Phillida's coyness bore fruit, and the 
amorous pastoral ballad or picture, a true idyllion, became 
a xecogaizeA type in English verse. It certainly owed some- 
thing to foreign pastoral models, and, like the bulk of 
Elizabethan lyrics, a good deal to Italian poetry in general ; 
but in its freshness and variety, as in its tendency to narrative 
form, it asserts its independence of any rigid tradition, and 
justifies ua in regarding it as an outcome of that native 
impulse which we have already noticed. Such a poem is 
Nicholas Breton's ever charming Pallida and Corydon, 
printed above his signature in England s Helicon *. Although 
we are thereby anticipating, it may be quoted as a representa- 
tive specimen of its kind : 

In Qw merry month of May, 

In a mom by break of day, 

Forth I walk'd by a wood*side, 

When as May was in his pride: 

There I spi^d all alone, 

Phyllida and Corydone. 

Much ado there was, God wot 1 

He would love and she would not. 

She said, never roan was true ; 

He said, none was false to you. 

He said, he had loved her long; 

She said, Love should have no wrong. 

Corydon would kiss her then ; 

She said, maids must kiss no men. 

Till they did for good and all ; 

Then she made the shepherd call 

All the heavens to witness truth 

Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and ^th and troth, 

Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse. 

Love which bad been long deluded 

Was with kisses sweet concluded; 

And Phyllida, with garlands gay, 

Was made the lady of the May. 

' It fiitt appeared u' The PlooghmAn'sSoog' In the' EnteitUDinent at ElTcthun' 
in ijgi. Thii has been leccDtly churned for Ljlj. Wichont eipresting anyopiiuoD 
in this place ■* to the likelihood ai tacb ta ucriplton for the bnllc of the piece, it 
may be Knurlud thtt the long in qnettion ii u like the test of Breton'i work in 
ttjie as it b unlike inythiDg to be found in Lyiy'i writing*. 
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We nuiC DOW turn to the bcgiantngs of regular pastond 
t fl d H Jon la thit country, springing up under direct fore^ 
InJofnce and in conscious and avowed imitatioii of q>ed6c 
fordgD models. Passing over the Latin ecl<^>ies of 
Buchanan and John Barclay, as belonging properly to the 
»pitcn of humanistic rather than of Ei^lish letters, we coc 
to the pretty thoroughly Latinized pastorals of Alexander ' 
Barclay and Barnabc Googe . Their preoccupation with the 
BUmantatic poets is, in Barclay's case at any rate, no less 
dominant a factor than in that of the regular translators, from 
whom it is neither very easy nor clearly desirable to distinguish 
them. Of the professed trandators^ themselves it may be well 
to Bay a few words in this place and allow thero at once to 
rciumc their veil of well-deserved oblivion. Their jn fluency. 

imay be taken as non-existent, and their oglv interest lies JO) 
the indic at JQiLtbev-a^H^f the trend of literary fasHToh . The 
5rli<Sn5l Ueorge TurbervilTe, who in 1.167. translated the 
fifit nine of Manluan's eclogues into English founccner^. 
The vcr«c is fairly creditable, but the exaggeration of style, 
endeavouring by sheer brutality of phrase to force the moral 
judiimicnt it lacks the art of more subtly stimulating, produces 
neither a very pleasing nor a very edifying effect. This 
tmnKlatton went through three editions before the end of the 
century. The whole ten eclogues did not find a translator 
tlj_l ii^>/Aw hen Thomas Harvey published a version in dcca- 
ayllahic couplet*. The next poet to appear in English dress 
was TheiKTrituft, of whose works 'Six Idillta, that is. Six 
Small, or I'elty, I'ocms, or vEglogues," were translated by 
an anonymous hand and dedicated to E. D. — probably or 
))OMll>ly Sir Eilwurd Dyer — in 1.188, As before, the verse,, 
nioxily fiiurtcrncrs, is far from bad, but the selection is not 
very much to our purpose. Three of the pieces, a singing 
match, It love complaint, and one of the Galatea poems, are 
more or less pastoral ; but the rest — among which is the 
dainty conceit of Venus and the boar well rendered in a three- 
footetl measure — do not belong to bucolic verse at all. 
Incidental mention may be also made of a ' dialogue betwixt 
two sea nymphs, Doris and Galatea, concerning Polyphemus, 
briefly translated out of Lucian," by Giles Fletcher the elder, 
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in his Licia of 1593 ; and a version of 'The First EidiUion of 
Moschus describing Love," in Barnabe Barnes' Parlltenopltil 
and Part/ietiophe, which probably appeared the same year. 
Lastly we have the Bucolics and Georgics of Vergil, translated 
in ijHy by Abraham Fleming into rinieless fourteeners'. 
Besides these there are a few odd translations from Vergil 
among the experiments of the classical versifiers. Webbe, in 
his Discourse of English Poetry |ij86), gives hcxametrical 
translations of the first and second eclogues, while another 
version of the second in the same metre appears first in 
Fraunce's Lawyer's Logic {1588), and again with corrections 
in \\\slvychurck {1591)^. Several further translations followed 
in the seventeenth century. 

But one step, and that a short one, removed from these 
writers is Alexander Barclay, translator of Brandt's StiiUifcra 
Navis, priest and monk successively of Ottcry St. Mary, 
Ely, and Canterbury. It seems to have been about I5i4> 
when at the second of these houses, that he composed at least 
the earlier and larger portion of his eclogues. They appeared 
at various dates, the first complete edition being appended, 
long after the writer's death, to the Skip of Fools of 1570'. 
They are there headed ' Certayne Egloges of Alexander Bar- 
clay Priest, Whereof the first three conteyne the misereyes of 
Courtiers and Courtes of all princes in general!. Gathered out 
of a booke named in Latin, Miserix CuriaJium, compiled by 
Eneas Silvius* Poet and Oratour.' This sufficiently indicates 
what we are to expect of Barclay as of the Latin eclogists of 
the previous century. The interlocutors in these three poems 
are Coridon, a young shepherd anxious to seek his fortune at 
court, and the old Cornix, for whom the great world has 
long lost its glamour. The fourth eclogue, ' treating of the 

' Of »11 peilMlrian, aol lo wy leptilUn, metres, [his Is peihnps Ihp most in- 
tolcnliU; lodted, it was doe udijI toacbed to new life by [he geniot ofBlaJte Ibtt 
ll dnerved to be called u melie at ill. 

' See K. 1). McKcirnw'saiticlesonthe Elizabelliaii 'clitsical laetics* in \\xMBdtm 
Imtfuagt Qinrttrlji lur December, 1901. and April, lijoi. iv. p. 171, uid v. p, 6. 

• tctogiies i-iv were primed by Pjnion. and ibc fifth by Wynkyo dc Woide 
«ail)r ill llie WDlmy ; i-iii wcte twice icpiinted nboal lj>50. Itaiclay died in ijsi. 

' AcDcu Sylvius Piccolomini, uderwants Pop* Pius 11. I suppose Ihnl tl is on 
■ecooiit »f till! slatcioenl of Umclay'ti that Engli^ critics have coiisluilly lefencd 
l« the noik M i/iulaiBl. U B, aolbiag but a ploK invectire against court life. 
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behavour of Rich men against Poets," is similarly ' taken out | 
of Mantuan. In it Barclay is supposed to have directed 
a not very individual but pretty lusty satire against Skelton '. 
He also introduces, as recited by one of the characters, 'The 
description of the Towre of vertue and honour, into which 
the noble Howarde contended to enter by worthy actes of 
chivalry,' a stanzaic composition in honour of Sir Edward 
Howard, who died in 1513. The fifth eclogue, 'of the dis- 
putation of Citizens and men of the Countrey,' or the Cytesen 
and Uphndyshman, as it was originally styled , again presents 1 
us with a familiar theme treated in the conventional manner, 
and closes the series. These poems arc written in what] 
would be decasyllabic couplets were they reducible to metre 
— in other words, in the barbarous cacsural jangle in which 
many poets of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
imi^ined that they reproduced the music of Chaucer, and 
which, refashioned however almost beyond recognition by 
a bom metrist, we shall meet again in the Skepfurd's Calender . 
The following lines from the fifth eclogue may serve to 
illustrate Barclay's style : 

I shall not deny our payoe and servitude, 
I knowe that plowmen for the most pan be rude, 
Nowe shall I tetl thee high matters true and olde, 
Which curtcous Candidus unio me once lolde, 
Nought shall 1 foige nor of no leasing bable, 
This is true history and ao surmised (able. 

It is in justice due to Barclay to say that the fact of his 
composing this eclogue in the vernacular should possibly 
be counted to him as an original step. The step had, indeed, 

-^ been taken in Italy before he was born, but of this he may, 
in spite of his travels, have been ignoranL Such credit as 
attaches to tlie irmovation should be allowed him. 

A somewhat more independent writer is Barnabe G^ogec^ 
a writer, indeed, as original, may be, as the lesser Latin 
pastoralists of the renaissance. The fact of his altering the 

,^ conventional forms to fit the mood of a sturdy protestantism, 
of a protestantism still bitter from the Marian persecutions, is 
scarcely to be r^arded so much as evidence of his invention 



' Sea Dyce'i SMlan, IntiodacIiaD, p. 
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as of the stability of literary tradition under the varying forma 
imposed by external circumstances. The collection of his 
poems, 'imprinted at London' in 1563 \ includes eight 

[ eclogues written in fourteeners, the majority of which may 
fairly be said to represent Mantuan adjusted to the conditions 
of contemporary life in reformation England. Others show 
the influence of the author's visit to Spain in 1561-3. The 
best that can be said for the verse and style is that they 
pursue their 'middle flight' on the whole modestly, and that, 
the diction is at times not without a touch of simple dignity. 
There are, moreover, moments of genuine feeling when the 
author recalls the fires of Smithfield, and of generous if natve 

j appreciation when he speaks of his predecessors in English 
8ong. A brief summary of contents will give some idea of 
the nature of these poems. The first recounts the pains 
of love; in the second Dametas rails on the blind boy and 
ends his song by dying. The third treats of the vices of the 
city, not the least of them being religious persecution. In 
the next Melibeus relates how Dametas, having as we now 
learn killed himself for love, appeared to him amid hell-lire. 
Eclogue V contains the pitiful tale of Faustus who courted 
Claudia through the agency of Valerius, Claudia unfortunately 
fell in love with the messenger, and finding him faithful to his 

I master slew herself. This is imitated, in part closely, from 
the tale of the shepherdess Felismena in the second book 
of Montemayor's Diana, the identical story upon which 
Shakespeare is supposed ultimately to have founded his Two 
GenlUmeft of Veroiia, though it is difficult at first sight to 
trace much resemblance t>ctween tlie play and Googes poem. 
In the sixth eclogue Faustus— the Don Felix of the Spanish 
and the Proteus of Shakespeare^himself appears, for no 
better reason it would seem than to give his interlocutor an 

-opportunity of enlarging on the delights of country life and 
inttoducJng the remarks on fowling borrowed from Sannazzaro 
by way of Garciiaso's second eclogue. The next is a dis- 

I cusston somewhat after the manner of tlie Nut-Browi Afai'ii, 

' again paraphrased from the Diana (Book I) ; while the eighth, 

' ' Eg'og* Epylaphei, Bad Sanettei. Newly wriiWn by B«rn«be Googe: 1563, 
^t$. Hudw.' Repnatc4 bj ProletMr Aibet from the Hath copy. 

G 
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lastly, is a homily on the superiority of Christianity over 
Roman polytheism, in which under obsolete forms the author 
no doubt intended an allusion to contemporary controversies. 
Thus it will be seen that Googe follows Latin and Spanish 
traditions almost exclusively ; the only point in which it is 
Dssible to see any native inspiration is in his partiality for 
some sort of narrative ballad motive as the subject of bis 
poems. 

So far the literary quality to be registered has not been 
high among those owing allegiance to the regular pastoral 
tradition. The next step to be taken is a long one. The 
pastoral writings of Spenser not only themselves belong to 
a very different order of work, but likewise brings us face 
to face with literary problems of a most complex and 
interesting kind. 



11 

In the Shepherd's Calender we have the one pastoral 
><iomposition in English literature which can boast first-rate 
^ historical importance. There are not a few later productions 
in the kind which may be reasonably held to surpass it in 
(^poetic merit, but all alike sink into insignificance by the side 
/C 'Of Spenserj eclogues when the Jnfluence they exercised on 
Whe history of English verse is taken into account. The 
present is not of course the place to discuss this wider in- 
fluence of Spenser's work: it is with its relation to pastoral 
(tradition and its influence upon subsequent pastoral work that 
Jwe are immediately concerned. This is an aspect of the 
I Shepherd's Caloider to vihxch literary historians have naturally 
'devoted less attention. These two reasons — namely , the 
intrin sic i mport ance of the work and the neglect of its pastora l 
bearing — must excuse a somewhat lengthy treatment of 
a theme that may possibly be regarded as already sufficiently 
.familiar, 
o The Shepherd's Caktider^, which first appeared in 1579, 

' The tille of Ibe collection ai origiDiH)' pnblishcd U obviomly ■mbiguons — ii 
' Sbeplieirdn ' la be coaiidcrcd u liiigulii or plDtil! There a a lendenuy itmucg 
modcni cHtlc* (o cvBde the dtfliculty in such cuei by iiuoting dllcs in the oiigiaal 
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was published without author's name, but with an envoy signed ' 
' Immerito." It was dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and con- 
tained a commentary by one E. K,, who also signed an epistle 
to Master Gabriel Harvey, fellow of Pembroke College. Cam- 
bridge. 'Immerito' was a name used by Spenser in his 
familiar correspondence with Harvey, and can in any case 
have presented no mystery to his Cambridge friends. Among 
these must clearly be reckoned the commentator E. K., who 
may be identified with one Edward Kirke with all but absolute 
certainty'. Within c ertain well defined limits we may also 
accept E. K. as a~competent exponent of his friend's work , 
and his identity, together with that of Rosalind and Menalcas. 
being matters of but indirect literary interest, may be left to 
Spenser's editors and biographers to fight over. It will be 
sufficient to add in this place that however ' literary ' may 
have been Spenser's attachment to Rosalind there is no reason 
to suppose that she was not a real person, while however little 
response his advances may have met with there is reason to 
suppose that his sorrow at their rejection was not wholly 

conventional. ~ . 

Spenser's design in turning his attention to the pastoral f 
form would not seem hard to apprehend. Less readily may we •■ 
suppose that any deep philosophical impulse directed his 
mind towards certain modes of expression, than that ina^ 



age of catholic experiment he turned from the penning of 
impossible "iambic trimeters, ■ mmding,' as t.. K. directly 
informs us, 'to furnish our tongue with this kind, wherein it 
faultcth.' He was qualified for the task by a wide knowledge 
of previous pastoral writers from Theocritus and Bion down 
to Marot, and deliberately ranged himself in line with the 

•pclllng. I confess thai this ptactite sfem^ to mc both cluOK)' nad pdanlic. In 
the ptnCQl MM titcre can be little rl.^ubt Ihnt the title of Spender's work <RU 
iiiK^eitid by Ihc CaUndiT cf SMtfiAtntr. On the other hand, t ihmli iC b like- 
wiW! tlear Uinl the poel, in uiopling it, was thinking fiiirlii:uUtl)r of Colin Cloot — 
tli*t he iptCDileil, that is, to call his poems ' the calender of the tbephenl ' {ice Unt 
Doe of poslscript\ nther than 'Ibe calender for shepherds.' I bavc therefore 
•ilopI«i) the gingalai fotm. 'Caleiider' Is. 1 think, a defensible spclliog. 

' The altnonuve view, which would nnki: SpniKi his ovm coRimenuior, is not 
without snpporlen both In Germany and in lliis GOPrtry. Even were the qae^rion, 
bowcTcr, oiic of greater importance from our point o( ricw, the ' proofs' so fat 
■diluMtl do not ooDtlilutc auSclent cf an a friari cue lo josiify discasiion here. 

G a 
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previous poets of the regular pastoral tradition. Yet we find 
I'side by side in his work two dis tinct and apparently antagg^ 
oistic t hough eq ually consciou a tendencies ; the one towards 
authority , leading him to ijorrow motives freely and even to 
resort to direct paraphrase; the other towards individuality , 
nationality, freedom, informing hia general scheme and 
regulating the language of his imaginary swains. It is this 
dou ble nature of his pastoral work that justifies us as regarding 



spite of his alleged orthodoxy, as in r ealit y t he firs^ 

of English writers wh o combined the tradit ions of 

■ pas toral with the wayward graces of native inspiration. 

It is true that in Spenser the natural pastoral impulse has lost 

the spontaneity of the earlier examples, and has passed into 

A th e realm of conscious and delibe rate art ; but it is none the 

/ less there, m odifying the conventional form. The individual 

deBts owed by Spenser to earlier writers have been collected 

with admirable learning and industry by scholars such as 

' Kluge and Reissert', but the investigation of his originality 

* presents at once a more interesting and more Important lield 

of inquiry. So, indeed, Spenser himself appears to have 

thought, for the only direct acknowiedgemcnt he makes in 

the work is to Chaucer, although, as a writer to whom the 

humours of criticism are ever present has remarked, ' it might 

almost seem that Spenser borrowed from Chaucer nothing 

but his sly way of acknowledging indebtedness chiefly where 

I it was not due.' 

V The chief point of originality in the Calender is the attempt 
Wat linking the separate eclogues into a connected series. We 
l( have already seen how with Googc the same characters recur 
in a sort of shadowy story ; but what was in his case vague 
and almost unintentional becomes with Spenser a central 
artistic motive of the piece. The eclogues arc arranged with 
no small skill and care on somewhat of an architectural 
design, or perhaps we should rather say with somewhat of the 
aymmelry of a geometrical pattern. This will best be seen in 
a brief analysis of the several eclogues, ' proportionable.' as 
the title is careful to inform us, ' to the twelve monethes.' 
In the 'January,' a monologue, Spenser, under the disguise 
* Anglia, Ui. p. 3i6, anA li. p. loj. 
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of Colin Clout, laments the ill-success of his love for Rosalind, 
who meets his advances with scorn. He also alludes to his 
fi-iendship with Harvey, who is introduced throughout under 
the name of Hobbinol. The ' February ' is a disputatiop 
between youth and age in the persons of Cuddie and Thcnot. 
It introduces the fable of the oak and the briar, in which, 
since he ascribes it to Tityrus, a name he transferred from 
Vergil to Chaucer, Spenser presumably imagined he was 
imitating tiiat poet, though it is really no more in the style of 
Chaucer than is the roughly accentual measure in which the 
eclogue is composed. For the -March' Spenser recasts in 
English surroundings Bion's fantasy of the fight with Cupid, 
without however achieving any conspicuous success. In the 
April eclogue Hobbinol recites to the admiring Thenot 
Colin's lay 

Of fayre Eliza, Queene of shepbeardes all, 
Wlilch ODce he made as by a spring be laye, 
And tuned it unto the Waters fait. 

This lay is in an intricate lyrical stanza which Spenser 
shows considerable skill in handling. The following lines, 
for instance, already show the musical modulation character- 
istic of much of hb best work ; 

See, where she sits upon the grassie greene, 

(O seemely sight I) 
Yclad in Scarloi, like a maydeo Queene, 

And ermines while : 
Upon her head a Crcmosin coronet, 
With Damaske roses and Daffadillles set; 

Hay leaves betweene, 

And primroses greene, 
Embellish the sweete Violet. 

In the * May ' we return to the four-beat accentual 
measure, this time applied to a discussion by the herdsmerr 
Palinode and Piers of the lawfulness of Sunday sports and 
the corruption of the clergy. Here we have a commorT 
theme treated from an individual point of view. The eclogue 
is interesting as showing that the author, whose opinions are 
placed in the mouth of the precise Piers, belonged to what 
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Ben Jonson later styled ' the sourer sort of shepherds.' A Table 
is again introduced which is of a pronounced Aesopic cast.y 
In the 'June* we return to the love-motive of RosaIin<^ 
which, though alluded to in the April eclogue, has played 
no prominent part since January. It is a dialogue between 
CoUn and Hobbino!, in which the former recounts his final 
defeat and the winning of Rosalind by Mcnalca^. This 
eclogue contains Spenser's chief tribute to Chaucer: 

The God of shepheards, Tityrus, is dead. 
Who taught mc homely, as I can, lo make; 
He, whilst he lived, wis ihe soveraigne head 
Of shepheards all that bene with love ylake : 
Well couth he wayle his Woes, and lightly slnke 
The fiames which love within his heart had bredd. 
And tell us mcry tales lo keepe us wake 
The while our sheepe about us safely feddc. 

The July eclogue again leads us into the realm 'oi 
ecclesiastical politics. It is a disputation between upland 
and lowland shepherds, the descendant therefore of Mantuan 
and Barclay, though the use of 'high places' as typifying 
prelatical pride appears to be original. The confusion of 
things Christian and things pagan, of classical mythology 
with homely English scenery, nowhere reaches a more extra- 
vagant pitch than here. Morrell, the advocate of the old 
religion, defends the hills with the ingeniously wrong-headed 
argument : 

And wonned not the great God Pan 

Upon mount Olivet, 
Feeding the blessed flock e of Dan, 

Which dyd hlmselfe beget? 

or else, gazing over the Kentish downs, he announces that 

Here ban the holy Faunes recourse, 

And Sylvanes haonten rathe ; 
Here has the s;ilt Medwiiy his source, 

Wherein the Nymphcs doe bathe. 

In the "August' Spenser again handles a familiar theme 
with more or less attempt at novelty. Willie and Peregot 
meeting on the green lay wagers in orthodox fashiuu, and. 
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appointing Cuddie judge, begin their singing mauh. The 
'roundel' that follows, a song inserted in the midst of 
decasyllabic stanzas, is composed of alternate lines sung by 
the two competitors. The verse is of the homeliest ; indeed 
it is only a rollicking indifference to its own inanity that 
saves it from sheer puerility and gives it a careless and as 
it were impromptu charm of its own. Even in an age of 
experiment it must have needed some self-confidence to 
write the dialect of the Calender ; it must have required 
nothing less than assurance to put forth such verses as the 
following : 

It fell upon a holy eve, 

Hey, ho, hollidaye! 
When holy Others wont to shrieve; 

Now gynneth this roundelay. 
Sitting upon a bill so bye. 
Hey, ho, the high hyll I 
The while my floclce did feede thereby; 

The while the sbepheard selfe did spill. 
1 saw the bouncing fiellibone, 

Hey, ho, Bonibell ! 
Tripping over the dale alone. 
She can trippe it very welL 

Many a reader of the anonymous quarto of 1579 must have 
joined in Cuddle's exclamation : 

Sicker, sQce a roundel never heard I nonel 

Sidney, we know, was not altogether pleased with the homeli- 
ness of the verses dedicated to him ; and there must have 
been not a few among Spenser's academic friends to feel 
a certain incongruity between the polished tradition of the 
Theocritean singing match and the present poem. Moreove^^ 
as if to force the incongruity upon the notice of the least 
sensitive of his readers, Spenser followed up the ballad with 
a poem which is not only practically free from obsolete or 
dialectal phrasing, but which is composed in the wearisomely 
pedantic sesHna form. This soi^ is attributed to Colin, whose 
love for Rosalind is again mentioned. 

Passing to the 'September' we find an eclogue of the 
* wiK shepherd ' type. It is composed in the rough accentual 
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metre, and opens with a couplet which roused the ire of 
Dr. Johnson : 

Diggon Davie! I biddc her god day; 
Or Diggon her is, or I missaye. 

Diggon is a shepherd, who, in hope of gain, drove his flock 
into a far country, and coming home the poorer, relates to 
Hobbinol the evil ways of foreign shepherds among whom, 

playoely to speake of shepheards most what, 
Badde is the best. 

The 'October' eclogue belongs to the atanzaic group, and 
-consists of a dialogue on the subject of poetry between the 
shepherds Piers and Cuddte. It is one of the most imagina- 
tive of the series, and in it Spenser has refashioned time- 
honoured themes with more conspicuous taste than elsewhere. 
The old complaint for the neglect of poetry acquires new 
life through the dramatic contrast of the two characters in 
which opposite sides of the poetic temperament are revealed. 
In Cuddie we have a poet for whom the prize is more than 
the praise ', whose inspiration is cramped because of the 
indifference of a worldly court and society. Things were not 
always so — 

But ab 1 Mecaenas is yclad in daye. 
Aod great Augustus long ygoe is dead. 
And all the worthies liggen wiapl iu leade, 
That matter made for Poets on to play. 

And in the same strain he laments over what might have been 
his song : 

Thou kenst not, Perde, howe the ryme should mge, 
O! if my temples were disiaind with wine. 
And gin with giflonds of wild Yvic twine. 
How I could reare the Muse on stately stage, 
And icache her tread aloft in buskin line, 
With queint Bellooa in ber equipage I 

Reading these words to-day they may well seem to us the 
charter of the new age of England's song; and the effect 

' At Ibe end of Ibc Cattndcr Spenid placed u hii motto ' Mcrec non meioede * 
— fts lacrelumdiie, aot tat lewoid. 
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u rendered all the more otriking by the rhythm of the last 
line with its prophecy of Mariowe and mighty music to come. 
Piers, oa the other hand, though with less poetic rage, is 
a truer idealist, and approaches the h^ things of poetry 
more reverentiaUy than his Bacchic comrade. When Cuddie, 
acknowledging his own nnwonhiness, adds : 

Foi Colin fines mdi &idoiis fligfat to scanne; 

He, wen be not «nh love so iU bedigb^ 

Would mount u lugb, aod sing as soou u Sirume; 

I^ers breaks out in words fitting the poet of the Hymnts : 

All, fon ! lot tore doth teach bim climbe ^t bie. 
And lyftes turn ap cnit of the loaibsome myrc 

And throughout this high discourse the homely names of 
Piers and Cuddie seem somehow more appropriate, or at 
least touch us more nearly, than Mantuan's Sylvanus and 
Candidas, as if, in spite of all Spenser owes to foreign models, 
he were yet coosciotis of a latent power of simple native 
inspiration, capable, when once fully awakened, of standing 
up naked and unshamed in the presence of Italy and Greece. 
One might well question whether there is not more of the 
tnie spirit of prophecy in this poem of Spenser's than ever 
.t to the composition of Vergil's Pollio. 
The ' November,' like the ' April,' consists for the most 
part of a lay composed in an elaborate stanza — there 
a paneg>Tic, here an elegy. This time it is sung by 
Colin himself, and we s^ain find reference to the Rosalind 
motive. The subject of the threnody is a nymph of the 
name of Dido, whose identity can only be vaguely conjectured. 
The chief point of external form in which Spenser has de- 
parted from his model, namely Marot's dirge for Loyse de 
Savoye, and from other pastoral elegies, is in the use of 
a different form of verse in the actual lament from that in 
which the setting of the poem is composed. Otherwise he 
has followed tradition none the less closely for having infused 
the conventional form with a poetry of his own. The change 
by which the lament passes into the song of rej- icing is' 
mditioii^U— auJ though borrowed by Spenser from Marot, 
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is as old as Vergil. Both Browne and Milton later made 
use of the same device. Spenser writes : 

Why wa.yle we then? why weary we the Gods with playnts, 

As if some evill were to her betight ? 

She raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, 

That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light, 

And is enstalled nowe in heavens hight. 

1 see thee, blessed soule, I see 

Walke in EUsian fieldes so free. 

O happy heis«l 
Might I once come to thee, (O that I ^ght !) 

O joyfull verse I 

Although some critics, looking too exclusively to the poetic 
merit of the Calender as the cause of its importance, have 
perhaps overestimated the beauty of this and the April 
lyrics, the skill with which the intricate stanzas are handled 
must be apparent to any careful reader. As the Calender 
in poetry generally, so even more decidedly in their own ' 
department, do these songs mark a distinct advance in formal 
evolution. Just aa they were themselves foreshadowed in the 
recurrent melody of Wyatt's farewell to his lute — 

My lute, awake! perfbnn the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste. 

And end that 1 have now begun ; 
For when this song is sung and past. 

My lute, be still, for I have done — 

SO they in their turn heralded the full strophic sonority of the 
Epitkalamium. 

Lastly, in the ' December ' we have the counterpart of the 
January eclogue, a monologue in which Colin laments his 
wasted life and joyless, for 

Winter is come, that blowes the balefull breath. 
And after Winter commeth timely death. 

Adieu, delightes, that lulled me asleepe ; 
Adieu, my deare, whose love I bought so deare; 
Adieu, my little Lambes and loved sheepe; 
Adieu, ye Woodes, that oft my witnesse were: 

Adieu, good Hobbinoll, that was so true, 

Tell Rosalind, her Colin bids her adieu '. 

> On all quotiaiu idatmg to the SiefitnTi C<^*iid*r kg C. H. Herfbrd't 
edltioD, to which I sntefolly acknowledge my inikbtedncH. So bi i* I am 
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It will be seen from the above analysis that the archi- 
tectonic basis of Spenser's design consists of the three Colin 
eclogues standing respectively at the beginning, in the middle, 
and at the close of the year. These are symmetrically 
arranged: the 'January' and 'December' are both alike 
monologues and agree in the stanza used, while the 'June' 
is a dialogue and likewise differs in metrical form. This 
latter is supported as it were by two subsidiary eclc^es, 
those of April and August, in both of which another shepherd 
sings one of Colin's lays and refers incidentally to his passion 
for Rosalind. It is upon this framework thai are woven 
the various moral, polemical, and idyllic themes which Spens] 

(introduces. The attempt at uniting a series of poems HTfo 
a single fabric is Spenser's chief contribution to the formal 
side of pastoral composition. The method by which 
' sought to correlate the various parts so as to produce the 
I singleness of impression necessary to a work of art, and the 
measure of success which he achieved, though they belong 
more strictly to the general history of poetry, must also 
detain us for a moment. The chief and most obvious devic 
is that suggested by the title — The Shepherds Calender — 
'Conleyning twelve jtglogues proportionable to the twelve 
monethes.' This might, indeed, have been no more than 
a fanciful name for any series of twelve poems' ; with Spenser 
it indicates a conscious principle of artistic construction. It 
suggests, what ia moreover apparent from the eclogues them- 
selves, that the author intended to represent the spring and' 
fall of the year as typical of the life of man. The moods 
of the various poems were to be made to correspond with the 
seasons represented; or, conversely, outward nature in its 
cycle through the year was to reflect and thereby unify the 
emotions, thoughts, and passions of the shepherds. This 
was a perfectly legitimate artistic device, and one based on 
a fundamental principle of our nature, since the appearance 
of objective phenomena is ever largely modified and coloured 
by subjective feehng. Nor can it reasonably be objected 

*iFur. yit pouea do moce idminible edition of anj moDnnietit of EcglUb 
titsiitutc. 

' Cf. the tide* oT Dnyloa'i IiUa ind Buse'i MS. ecloKQOi Mfr^- 
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against the device that in the hands of inferior craftsmen it 

/flegenerates but too readily into the absurdities of the ' pathetic 

'' fallacy,' or that Spenser himself is not wholly guiltless of the 

char^. 

Winter is come, that btowes the balefull breath. 
And after Winter commeih timely death. 

These lines bear witness to Spenser's intention. But the 
conceit is not fully or consistently carried out. In several 
of the eclogues not only does the subject in no way reflect 
the mood of the season — the very nature of the theme at 
times made this impossible — but the time of year is not so 
much as mentioned. This is more especially the case in 
the summer months ; there is no joy of the 'hygh seysoun,' 
and when it is mentioned it is rather by way of contrast than 
of sympathy. Thus in June Colin mourns for other days: 

Tho couth I sing of love, and tune my pypc 
Unto my plaintive pleas in verses made : 
Tho would I secke for Queene-apples unrype^ 
To give my Rosalind ; and in Sommer shade 
Dight gaudy Girlotids was my common trade, 
To crowne her golden locks : but yeeres more rype, 
And lossc of her, whose love as lyfe 1 wayd. 
Those weary wanton toycs away dyd wype. 

In the same eclogue we may trace a deliberate contrast 
between various descriptive passages. Thus Hobbinol feels 
the magic of the summer woods — 

Colin, to beare thy rymes and roundelayes, 
Which ihou were won! on wastfuU hylls to singe, 
I more delight then larke in Sommer dayes : 
Whose Echo made the neyghbour groves to ring, 
And taught the byrds, which in ibe lower spring 
Did shroude in shady leaves IVom sonny rayes. 
Frame to thy songe their chereful cheriping, 
Or hold theyr peace, for shame of thy swete layes. 

Closely following upon this stanza we have Colin's lament, 
'The God of shcpheards, Tityrus, is dead,' containing the 
lines: 

But, if on me some little drops would 6owe 

Of that the spring was in his learned hedde, 

1 soone would learoe these woods to wayle my woe. 

And tcache the trees tbeir trickling teares to shedde. 
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We have here a specific inversion of the 'palheUf fallacy.*" — 
The moods of aaturc are no longer represented as \ nyi',; :n 
sympathy with the passions of man, but are deliberately used 
to heighten an effect by contrast. Even this inverted corre- 
spondence, however, is for the most part lacking in the 
subsequent eclogues, and it must be admitted that in so far 
as Spenser depended on a cyclic correlation for the unifying 
of his design, he achieved at best but partial effect. Another 
means by which he sought, consciously or unconsciously, to 
produce unity of impression was by consistently pitching his 
song in the minor key. This accounts for the inverted corre- 
spondence just noted, and for the fact that even the polemics 
have an undercurrent of regret in them. In this case the poet 
has undoubtedly succeeded in carrying out the prevailing 
mood of the central motive — the Rosalind drama — in tlie 
subsidiary scenes. Or should we not rather say that he has 
extracted the general mood of the whole composition, and 
infused it, in a kind of typical form, into the three connected 
poems placed at critical points of the complex structure? 
The unity, however, thus aimed at, and achieved, is very 
different from the cyclic or architectonic unity described 
above, and of a much less definite character. 

It remains to say a few words concerning the language of 
the Catfntier and the rough accentual metre in which parts of 
it are composed, since both have a particular bearing upon 
Spenser's attitude towards pastoral in general. 

Ben Jonson. in one of those utterances which have won for \ 
him the reputation of churlishness, but which are often marked \ 
by acute critical sense, asserted that Spenser ' in affecting the I 
Ancients writ no Language ',' The remark applies first and 
foremost, of course, to the Calender, and opens up the whole 
question of archaism and provincialism in literature. This is 
far too wide a question to receive adequate treatment here, 
and yet it appears forced upon us by the nature of the case.^^^ 
For Spenser's archaism, in his pastoral work at least, is i^C^j 
unmeaning affectation as Jonson implies. He perceived that j 
the language of Chaucer bore a closer resemblance to actual I 

' Diiievtriti. 1640 (-40, p. 116 (Gifford, 1875; i cuv). The 'udeotf,' h 
apptan from tbe coulcil, are Chnncet and Gower. 
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rustic speech than did the literary language of his own day. 
and he adopted it for his imaginary shepherds as a fitting 
substitute for the actual folk-tongue with which he had grown 
/familiar, whether in the form of ru^ed Lancashire or full- 
mouthed Kentish. And the homely dialect does undoubtedly 
^..-HBaluralize the characters of his eclogues, and disguise the 
time-honoured platitudes that they repeat from their learned 
predecessors. With our wider appreciation of literary effect, 
and our more historical and less authoritative manner of 
judging works of art, we can no longer endorse Sidney's 
famous criticism ' : ' That same framing of his stile, to an old 
rustick language, I dare not alowe, sith neyther Theocritus in 
Greeke. Virgin in Latine, nor Sanazar in Italian, did affect if.' 
If a writer finds an effective and picturesque word in an old 
author or in a homely dialect it is but pedantry that opposes 
its use, and it matters little moreover from what quarter of the 
land it may hail, as Stevenson knew when he claimed the right 
of mingling Ayrshire with his Lothian verse. Even such 
archaisms as 'dcemen' and 'thinken,' such colloquialisms as 
the pronominal possessive, need not be too severely criticized. 
What goes far towards justifying Jonson's acrimony is the 
wanton confusion of different dialectal forms ; the indis- 
criminate use for the mere sake of archaism of such variants as 
'gate' beside the usual 'goat,* of 'sike* and 'sich' beside 
' such ' ; the coining of words like ' stanck.' apparently from 
the Italian stance \ and lastly, the introduction of forms 
which owe their origin to mere etymolt^ical ignorance, for 
instance, ' yede ' as an infinitive, 'bchight' In the same 
sense as the simple verb, ' betight,' ' gride,' and many 
others — all of which do not tend to produce the homely 

' Apehgyfar Ffttry, i J95 ; Arber's edilioD, p. 63. 

• Even Sidnej'i mlhoritics bteik dowo Id Borne client TheocritDB oeitainlf 
modilied the literary diaki;! ia his pastoral idyll, uid we may recall that wbea 
Veigil began hit third eclogue with the line — 

< Die mihl, Dimrieta, coiom pcciu? an MellboeiT 

■ wit of Rome retorted t 

Die mihi. Damoeti, 'cninm pccm?' anne Lalianni? 

Or again it may be aakcd irhetber Loremo de' Medici is not u good a name to 
conjure by as Jacopo iianiiiuiato. 
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effect of mother English, but reek of all that is pedantic and 
unnatural '. 

The influence of Chaucer was not confined to the langu^e : 
from him Spenser borrowed the metre of a considerable ' 
portion of the Calender. It may at first sight appear strange 
to attribute to imitation of Chaucer's smooth, carefully ordered 
verse the rather rugged measure of, say, the February eclogue, 
but a little consideration will, I fancy, leave no doubt upon the 
subject. This measure is roughly reducible to four beats 
with a varying number of syllables in the theses, being thus 
purely accentual as distinguished from the more strictly 
syllabic measures of Chaucer himself on the one hand and 
the English Fetrarchtsts on the other. Take the following 
example : 

The soveraigne of seas he blames in vaine, 
That, OBce sea-beate, will to sea againe: 
So loytring live you little heardgrooinea, 
Keeping you beastes in the budded broomes : 
And, when the shining sunne laughelh once, 
You deemen the Spring is come attonce ; 
Tho gynne you, fond flyes ! the cold to scome. 
And, crowing in pypes made of greene com, 
Vou thinken to be Lords of the yeare ; 
But eft, when ye count you freed from feare. 
Comes the breme Winter with chamfied browes. 
Full of wrinckles and frostie furrowes, 
Drerily shooting his stormy darte, 
Which cruddles the btood and pricks the harte : 
Then is your carelesse corage accoied, 
Your careful hearda with cold bene annoied : 
Then paye you the price of your surquedrie, 
With weeping, and wailing, and misery '. 

The syllabic value of the final e, already weakening in the 
London of Chaucer's later days, was more or less of an 
archaism even with his most immediate followers, none of 
whom use tt with his unvarying correctness, and it soon 

' Some of the eclognei are mnch more pn»ioimc«dly dialectal than othen, hot 
erea wtthin the limiti of a ungle one, Uleiaiy and dialectal foimi may oibta be 
fonnd Died icduciimmately. See Herfbrd'i leinBrki aa the tnbject. 

' ' Febrruuy,' 1, 33, &c. Linet 35-6 contain one d the fcw direct remi n iic e ncei 
of Chancer. CLHanit cf Fame,\\.iiii-6. Speniei lepealed the Imitation, Fatry 
Quun,y\. iz, 43-j, and was followed by FUtcbei, Faiil^ Shtph*nUu,y . r. 183-4- 
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became literally a dead letter. The change wa3 a momentous 
one for English prosody, and none of the fifteenth-century 
writers possessed sufficient poetic genius to adapt their verse 
to the altered conditions of the language. They lived from 
hand to mouth, as it were, without arriving at any systematic 
tradition. Thus it was that at the banning of the sixteenth 
century Hawes could write such verse as : 

Of dame Astronomy t dyd take my lycence 
For to travayle to the toure of Chyvalry; 
For a] my miode, wyth percyng influence, 
Was setle upon the most fayre lady 
La Bell Pucell, so oiuchc eoieniyfly. 
That every daye I dyd thicke (yftene, 
Tyi I agayoe bad ber swete person sene*. 

Ufa this prosody, dependent usually upon a strong caesural 
pause to differentiate it from prose, which may account for 
the harshness of some of Wyatt's verse, and which rendered 
possible the barbarous metre of Barclay. It was obviously 
impossible for a poet with an car like Spenser to accept such 
a metrical scheme as this ; but hia own study of Chaucer pro- 
duced a somewhat strange result. The one point which the 
late Chaucerians preserved of their master's metric was the 
five-stress character of his decasyllabic line ; but in Spenser's 
day all memory of the syllabic £ had long since vanished, and 
the only rhythm to be extracted from Chaucer's verse was 
of a four-stress type. Professor Herford quotes a passage from 
the Prologue of the CanUrlmry Tales as it appears in Thynne's 
second edition (1541), which Spenser would inevitably have 
read as follows ; 

When i^phirus flte wyth hys sote brfth 
Eospyred hath ^very h<Sltc and hiJlh, 
The tfndre crdppcs, and ihc y6ng s6nne 
HJth in Ihe R.'lm halfe hys c6ursc yr<!inne, 
And smile foules mikcn melodye 
Thai sWpca al nyghl with dpen ^ye, &c. 

This certainly bears on the face of it a close resemblance to 
Spenser's measure. There are, moreover, occasional difficulties 

' Pailinu <^ PUasurt, :La.v. 6, ftom the edidon of 1555 (Percy Soc., 1845, 
p. 1 1 J). 
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in this method of scansion, some lines refusing to accommo- 
date themselves to the Procrustean methods of sixteenth- 
century editors, and exactly similar anomalies are to be found 
in Spenser. Such, for instance, are the lines in the May eclc^e : 

Tho opened he the dore, and in came 
The false Foxe, as he were starke lame. 

Now these lines may be written in strict Chaucerian English 
thus: 

Tho open&d be the dore, and inne canx 

The falsti fox, as he were starke lam€, 

and they at once become perfectly metrical. Under these 

circumstances there can, I think, be little doubt as to the 

literary parentage of Spenser's accentual measure *. 

/ Like the archaic dialect, this homely measure tends to bring 

^Spenser's shepherds closer to their actual English brethren. 

I And herebyj it should be frankly acknowledged, the incon- 
gruity of the speakers and their discourse is emphasized and 
increased. That discourse, it is true, runs on pastoral themes, 
but the disguise and allegory have worn thin with centuries of 
use. We can no longer separate the words from the allusions, 
and consequently we can no longer accept the speakers in 
their unsophisticated shepherd's rflle. Yet it was precisely 
the desire to give reality to these transparent phantasms that 
led Spenser to endow them with a rustic speech. Whether he 
failed or succeeded the paradox of the form remains about 
equal". 

' In the above instance the rime i9 MctificaS, and I do not mean that all 
uiomalDus lines In Spenser's meuore become strict decssyllablei when done into 
ME. ; indeed, the; do to of course only by accident. My point is that Cbsacer't 
Terse as read by the aixteenth-cenlniy editon roast have often contuned jnsl luch 
nnraetricBl line* as Spenser's. The view I have indicated above is that accepted bf 
W. J. Conithope {HislBry af Engtisk Poetry, ii. p. 353), Heiford, oc the other 
hand, while having reconrse to Chaucer's inllnence to explain Speoser*! inomalies, ' 
regains the metre in qnestioa M derived from the old alliterative line. From thii 
view I am relnctantly forced to diueot. The alliterative line may be readily 
traced in the mystery cycles, and later inSneoced the verse of the intcilndes and 
tuch comedies ai Royittr Deyiltr ; and this tradition roay have affected the vene 
of the later poell of the school of Lydgate, and even the popular ideas coDceming 
Chancer's metre. Bet as to the actual origin of Spenser's four-beat line there can 
Muely be no donbt 

' The Ute A. B. Grosart, m a panage which is a masterpiece of litenuj canuitry 
(JJIMsnr,iil. p.m.), pot forward the truly astounding theoiythat the di*cn«tion* on 

H 
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The importance of the Shepherd's Calender was early 
recognized, not only by friendly critics, but by the general 
public likewise, and six editions were called for in less than 
twenty years. Not long after its appearance John Dove, a 
Christ Church man, who appears to have been ignorant of the 
authorship, turned the whole into Latin verse, dedicating the 
manuscript to the Dean '. Another Latin version is found in 
manuscript in the British Museum copy of the edition of 1597, 
and after undergoing careful revision finally appeared in print 
in 1653. This was the work of one Bathurst, a fellow of 
Spenser's own college of Pembroke at Cambridge *. 

rQ The Shepherd's Calender was Spenser's chief contribution to 
pastoral ; indeed it was by so much his most important con- 
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tribution that it would hardly be worth while examining the 
others did they not bear witness to a certain change in his 
attitude towards the pastoral ideal. 

The first of these later works is the isolated but monu- 
mental eclogue entitled Colin Clotit's come Home again, of 
which the dedication to Raleigh is dated 1391, though it was 
not published til! four years later. This, perhaps the longest 
and most elaborate eclogue ever written, describes how the 

Ibe evili of the cleig]' nnd dmilar rabjects, pnl jnlo the moDthi of ibephrrdi In (he 
Calitdtt and elaewhere, •re 'in nicMl keeping wild cbmsctcr.' Such ■ thcorjr 
iSQorei tbe etseiiue of tbc queslion, for, even iup[iOiiDg thil ihephetdi had done 
Dothing cIbc but discuss the corrDptioa of tbc Curia Bioce thvTC was a Caria to be 
coinipteii. it is still nlterly beside the mark. A^mrl liom his owe obtecvatlon of 
ecclesiastical tnAnners, Spenser's eompositions have for their sole origin the similar 
diKUatioDS of the biuDuiisti-: eclogues, while these in Iheii turn did but cast the 
iodivldaal opinioci of their lUlhois into a conventional mould inherited from (be 
classical ports. Thus, lo far as sctuHl shepherds are connected with Spenser'* 
eclogues ai all, thej belong to on age when the Cnria and all il* uns w<s« bappil; 
unkuowiu 

' The MS. is DOW \n the Ilbraiy of Catus College, Combtidgei and is contained 
in the volume numbere<i ^95 in the cataiogoc- It is entitled PoiHttnotogiii. The 
dedii3iIioa 10 Willjam James, Dcaa of Christ Chuich, tiles tile date u between 
1584 and ISyG. Dove bccnine MoMer of Aits in Ij86, and since he does not 
describe himself as snch, the ttaniUtion probably belongs to an earlier dale. 1 am 
indebted for knowledge of and Lnformalion conctming this MS. to the kindnett 
of Prof. Mooie Smith, and of Dr, J. 5. Reid, Librarian of Caiui College. 

' Winstanlcy {,Livti a/ iSt Englitk Potli, 168;, p. 196) ascribes it to Sir Richard 
Fanahawe; bat he wu Do doubt coofniiiig it with the LaUn venion ot the 
FoUhftd Shtphirdtss, 
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Shepherd of ihc Ocean, that is Raleigh, induced Colin Clout, 
who as before represents Spenser, to leave his rustic retreat ill 

Ihe cooly shade 
Of the grecne alders by ibe Mallaes sborci 

and try his fortune at the court of the great shepherdess 
Cynthia, and how he ultimately returned to Ireland. The 
verse marks, as might be expected, a considerable advance in 
smoothness and command of rhythm over the non-lyrical 
portions of the Calender, and the dialect, too, is much less 
harsh, being far advanced towards that peculiar poetic diction 
which Spenser adopted in his more ambitious work. On the 
other hand, in spite of a certain alUgresza in the handling, 
and in spite of the Rosalind wound being at least partially 
healed, the same minor key prevails as in the earlier poems. 
In the spring of the great age of English song Spenser's note 
I is like the voice of autumn, not the fruitful autumn of corn- 
■ field and orchard, but a premature barrenness of wet and 
fallen leaves — 

The woods decay, Ihe woods decay and falJ. 

Thus though time has purged the bitterness of his sorrow, 

the regret remains; his early love is still the mistress of 

his thoughts, but years have softened his reproaches, and he 

admits : 

who wilh blame can jusliy her upbrayd. 
For loving not; for who can love compell?— 

a petard, it may be incidentally remarked, which, sprung 
within the bounds of pastoral, is of power to pulverize in an 
instant the whole artificial system of amatory ethics. 

The most notable points in the poem are the loves of ' 
tbe rivers Brcgog and Mulla, the famous list of contemporary 
poets, and the presentation of the seamy side of court life, 
recalling the more direct satire of the probably contemporary 
Motlicr Hubberd's Tale. The first of these belongs to the J^ 
class of Ovidian myths already noticed in such works as 
Lorenzo's Ambra. The subject, however, is treated in a more 
subtly allegorical manner tlian by Ovid's direct imitators, and 
this mode of presentment likewise characterizes Spenser's tale of 

H 2 
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Molanna in the rrasjment on Mulabilily '. Browne returned to 
a more crudely metaniorphical tradib'on in the loves of Walla 
and Tavy, while a similarly mythological Naluranschauung 

, nay be traced in Drayton's chorographical epic. 

Of the miscellaneous AitropM, edited and in part composed 
by Spenser, which was appended to Colin Clout, and of the 
Daphnaida published in 1596, though, like the former volume, 
containing a dedication dated 1591, a passing mention must 
suffice. The former is chiefly remarkable as illustrating the 
uniformly commonplace diaracter of the verse called forth 
by the death of one who, while he lived, was held the glory 

I of Elizabethan chivalry. It contains, beside other verse, 
pastoral elegies from the pens, certainly of Spenser, and 
probably of the Countess of Pembroke, Matthew Roydon, and 
Lodowick Bryskett. The last-named, or at any rate a con- 
tributor with the same initials, also supplied a 'Pastorall 
A^Ioguc ' on the same theme. Daphnaida is a long lament 
in pastoral form on the death of Douglas Howard, daughter 

I of the Earl of Northampton. 

Of far greater importance for our present purpose is the 
pastoral interlude in the quest of Sir Calidore, which occupiesO 
the last four cantos of the sixth book of the Faery Qiifcn^." 
Here is told how Sir Calidore, the knight of courtesy, in e 
his quest of the Blatant Beast came among the shepherd-folk ,. 
and fell in love with the fair Pastorella, reputed daughter 
of old Meliboee ; how he won her love in return through his '^ 
valour and courtesy ; how while he was away hunting she 
was carried off by a band of robbers; how he followed and 
rescued her; and finally, how she was discovered to be the o 
daughter of the lord of Belgard — at which point the poem ^, 
breaks off abruptly. The story has points of resemblance c» 
with the Dorastus and Fawnia, or Florizcl and Perdita, legend ; o 
but it also has another and more important claim upon our 
attention. For as Shakespeare in As You Like It, so SpenserO' 
in this episode has, a3 it were, passed judgement upon the o\ 

' Fiury QuetH, VIL vi. 349, &c 

* SoDiewhnt similar episodes occur holh in the Orlando and tbc Cennalcnime, 
10 the imitation of which, indeed, Cfitua parages in Spenser can be direcUy 
refcned. 
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pastoral ideal as a whole. He is acutely sensitive to thee 
charm of that ideal and the seductions it offers to his hero — ^ 

Ne, certes, mote he greatly bUmed be, 

says the poet of the Faery Queen recalling the days when he ^ 
was plain Colia Clout — but the 

perfect pleasures, whicti do grow ^ 

Amongst pooTc hyudei, in bils, in woods, in dales, o 

I are not aUowed to afford more than a temporary solace to the 
knight ; the robbers break in upon the rustic quietude, rapine ^ 
and murder succeed the peaceful occupations of the shepherds, 
and Sir Calidore is driven once again to resume his arduous 
quest The same idea may be traced in the knight's visit 
to the heaven-haunted hill where he meets Colin Clout. 
In the 

hundred naked maidens lilly white 
All raonged in a ring and dauncing in delight 

to the sound of Colin's bagpipe, and who, together with the 
Graces and their sovereign lady, vanish at the knight's 
approach, it is surely not fanciful to see the gracious shadows 
of the idyllic poet's vision trooping reluctantly away at the 
call of a more lofty theme. With this sense of regret ate 
the vanishing of an ideal long cherished, but at last deliber-^ 
ately abandoned for matters of deeper and more real importjC" 
we may turn from the work of the most important figure ° 
in Ei^lish pastoral poetry to his less famous contemporaries. 



Ill 

Besides its wider influence on English verse, and the stimulus 
it gave to pastoral composition as a whole, the Shepherds o 
Calender called forth a series of direct imitations. Of these '^ 
the majority are but of accidental and ephemeral interest and o 
of inconspicuous merit ; and it is probable that Spenser 
himself lived to see the end of this over-direct school of 
discipleship. Several examples appeared in Francis Davison's 
famous miscellany known as the Poetical Rhapsody, the first 
edition of which, though it only appeared in 1602, contained 
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the gleanings of the entire sixteenth century'. Of these imita- 
tions, four in number, the first, the work of the editor himself, 
is a very poor production. It is a love lament, and the 
insertion of a song in a comphcated lyrical measure in a plain 
stanzaic setting is evidently copied from the Calender. The 
other three poems are ascribed, either in the Rhapsody itself 
or in Davison's manuscript list, to a cenain A. W., who so far 
remains unidentified, if, indeed, the letters conceal any indi- 
viduality and do not merely stand for 'Anonymous Writer,' 
as has been sometimes thought. The three eclogues at any 
rate bear evidence of coming from the same pen, and the 
following lines show that the writer was no incompetent 
imitator, and at the same time argue some genuine feeling : 

Thou 'ginst as erst forget thy former stale. 

And riinge amid the busks thyself to feed : 
Fair (aJl [hee, little flock \ both rathe and late ; 
Was never lover's sheep thai well did speed. 
Tliou free, 1 bound ; thou giad, 1 pine in pain ; 
I strive to die, and thou to live full fain. 

The first of these poems is a monologue ' entitled Cuddy,' 
modelled on the January eclogue. The second is a lament 
■ made long since upon the death of Sir Philip Sidney,' in 
which the writer wonders at Colin's silence, and which conse- 
quently must, at least, date from before the appearance of 
Astiophel in 1595, and is probably some years earlier. It 
is in the form of a dialogue between two shepherds, one of 
whom sings Cuddy's lament in lyrical stanzas, tlius recalling 
Spenser's ' November." These stanzas do not reveal any 
great metrical gift The last poem is a fragment 'concerning 
old age,' which connects itself by its theme with the February 
eclogue, though the form is stanzaic*. Again we find men- 
tion of Cuddy, a name evidently assumed by the author, 
though whether he can be identified with the Cuddie of the 
Calender it is impossible to say. Whoever he was, he shows 
more disposition than most of his fellow imitators to preserve 
Spenser's archaisms. 

' See A. 11. UuIIcd's edition, two vols., 1S90-9), Tbe pocmi Id question will 
be fonnd in voL i, pp. 48, 5S, 63 nnd ^fl. 

■ It i> wonh noting that in tbe lost ttuun all the euly editioni read ' Thenot ' 
inttead of ' Wienock *; Tbcnot bdng the cotrcipoiidiiie cbuactci in Spenier. 
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But undoubtedly the greatest poet who was content to ^ 
follow immediately in Spenser's footsteps was Michael Dray- 
ton, who in 1593 published a volume entitled ' Idea The 
Shepheards Garland, Fashioned in nine £gl<^s. Rowlands _j 
Sacrifice to the nine Muses.' This connexion between the 
number of the eclogues and the muses Is purely fanciful; 
Rowland is Drayton's pastoral name, and Idea, which re- 
appeared as the title of the 1594 volume of sonnets, is that of 
his poetic mistress'. It can hardly be said that the verse 
of these poems attains any very high order of merit, but the 
imitation of Spenser is evident throughout. In the first 
eclogue Rowland bewails, in the midst of spring, ' the winter 
of his grief.' In this and the corresponding monologue at the 
end he clearly follows Spenser's arrangement and likewise 
adopts his minor key — 

Fayre Philomel, night-musickc of the sprii^. 

Sweetly recordes her tunefiill harmony. 
And with deepe sobbes, and dolefull sorrowing. 

Before fayre Cinthya actes her Tragedy. 

In £cl(^e II a ' wise ' shepherd warns a youth against 

love, and draws a somewhat gruesome picture of human 

fate— 

And when the bell is readie to be tol'd 
To call the wonnes to thine Anatomie, 
Remember then, my boy, what once I said to thee I 

Even this, however, fails to shake the lover's faith in the gentle 
passion, and his enthusiasm finds vent in an apostrophe 
borrowed from Spenser : 

Oh divine love, which so aloft canst raise, 1 
And lift the minde out of this earthly mire.\ 

The next eclogue, containing a panegyric on Elizabeth under 

' Petbapl Anne Goodere : but the qoMtioD U >UeD to our piesoit discnuion. 
Some of Itac allusions in the eclognei lue obvioni, and probably all the nuoei, 
except peifaaps the ipcLkeT'i, conceal real penonalitiei. In the Mulls' ElitiuM, 
on the othei hand, moit of the Dames and characteia appear Co me fictitioul. 
In conneiioD with the naine ' Idea,' in which certain ciilics have wiihed to ice 
a deep philosophical meaning, I would sug^iest that It may be nothing but the 
feinioine of ' Idaeui,' Chat ii, a shepherd of Monnt Ida, • name fonnd in the second 
ecli^e of Petrarch, It is, howeier, true that the word ' idea ' bore the meaning of 
' an Ideal,' in which seme, no doubt, we occasionally Sad it applied to England. 
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the name or Beta, is closely modelled on the ' April,' and 

abounds with such reminiscences as the following: 

Make her a goodly Chapllet of azur'd Colonibine, 

And wreath about her Coronet with sweetest Eglantine : 

Bedeck out Oela all with Lillies, 

And the daynlie DalTadillies, 
With Rosei damask, white, and red, and fairest flower delice, 
Wilb Cowslips of Jerusalem, and cloves of Paradice. 

Here, however, Drayton shows himself more skilful in dealing 
with a lyrical stanza than most of his fellow imitators. In 
the fourth eclogue two shepherds sing a dirge made by 
Rowland on the death of Elphin, that is Sidney. In the 
next Rowland himself sings the praises of Idea; and in the 
sixth Perkin those of Pandora, doubtless the Countess of 
Pembroke. The seventh is a singularly un entertaining 
dispute, in which typical representatives of age and youth 
abuse one another by turns ; the eighth is a description of 
.the golden age, a theme Spenser had omitted; and lastly, in 
the ninth we return to the opening love-motive, this time, as 
in the Calender^ amid the frosts of winter. 

These eclogues were reprinted in a different order in the 
'Poems Lyric and Pastoral' {c. 1606) with one additional 
poem there numbered the ninth. This describes a rustic 
gathering of shepherds and nymphs, and contains several 
songs. The verse exhibits no small advance on the earlier 
work, and one song at least is in the author's daintiest manner. 
He seldom surpassed the graceful conceit of the lines ; 

Through yonder vale as I did passe, 

Descending from the hill, 
I met a smerking bony lasse ; 

They call her Daffadill: 
Whose presAice as along she went, 

The prety flowers did greet, 
As though their heads they downward benl 

With homage to hei feeie. 

Spenser, in spite of the warning he addressed to his book — 

Dare not lo match thy pypc with Tityrus his style. 

Nor with the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playdc awhyle — 

could nevertheless assert in semi -burlesque rime : 

It shall continewe till the worlds dissolution ; 
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and his disciple is not to be outdone. Never was truer lover 
or sweeter singer — 

Oenon never upon Ida hill 

So oft hath cald on Alexanders name, 
As hath poore Rowland with an Angels qnill 

Erected trophies of Ideas fame: 
Yet that false shepheard, Oenon, fled from thee; 
1 follow her that ever flies from me. 

Thus Drayton endeavoured to follow in the footsteps of 
a greater than he, and small success befell him in his un- 
congenial task. He knew little and cared less about the 
moral and philosophical rags that clung yet about the 
pastoral tradition. He sang, in his lighter vein at least, for , 
the mere pleasure that his soi^ could afford to himself an?' 
others : the Spenserian and traditional garb Bts him ill. His 
golden age is rather amorous than philosophical ; he is more 
concerned that love should be free and true than that the 
earth should yield her fruits unwounded of the plough ; and - 
even so he hastens away from that colourless age to troll the A. 
delightful ballad of Dowsabel. The inspiration for this he 
found, not in Spenser and his learned predecessors, but in the 
popular romances, and in it we hear for the first time the 
voice of the real Michael Drayton, the accredited bard to the 
court of Faery. So again in the barren dispute of the seventh 
eclogue, he turns aside from his theme as the shadow of the 
winged god fiits across his path — 

That pietie Cupid, little god of love, 

Whose imped winges with speclcjed plumes been dight, 
Who striketh men below and Gods above, 

Roving at randon with his feathered flight, 
When lovely Venus ats and gives the ayme, 
And smiles to see her little Bantlings game. 

If these eclogues formed Drayton's only claim upon our 
attention as a pastoral poet there would be no excuse for 
lingering over him. He left other work, however, which, if 
but slightly pastoral in subject, is at least thoroughly so in 
form and spirit. The Muses' Elizium did not appear till 
1630, and it is consequently not a little premature to speak 
of it in this place. It is, however, so important as illustratii^ 
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the freer and more spontaneous vein traceable in many 
English pastoralists from Henryson onwards, that it is worth 
while to place it for comparison side by side with the more 
orthodox tradition as exemplified, in spite of his originality, 
in the work of Spenser, 

The Muses' Eiisium is in truth the culmination of a long 
sequence of pastoral work. Of this I have already discussed 
the beginnings when dealing with the native pastoral impulse ; 
and however much it was influenced at a later date by foreign 
models it never submitted to the yoke of orthodox tradition, 
and to the end retained much of its freshness. The early 
antholt^ies are full of this sort of verse, the aong-books are 
full of it, and so are the romances and the plays. To this 
lyrical tradition belong Breton's songs, of which one has 
already been quoted ; there was hardly a poet of note at 
the end of the sixteenth century who did not contribute hta 
quota. We find it once more, intermingling with a certain 
formal strain, in Drayton's Shepherds' Sirena containing the 
delightful song, with its subtle interchange of dactylic and 
iambic rhythms, so admirably characteristic of the author of 
the Agiruourt ballad : 

Neare to the Silver Trent 

Sirena dwelletb, 
Sbee to whom Nature lent 

All that excdieth ; 
By which the Muses late 
And the neate Graces, 
Have for their greater state 

Taken their places: 
Twisting an Anadera 

Wherewith to Crowne her, 
As it beloQg'd to them 
Most to renowne her. 
On thy Bandce, 
In a Rancke 
Let thy Swanes sing her 
And with (heir Musiclc 

along let them bring her. 

In this pervading impulse of pure and spontaneous pastoral the 

soul of what is sweet and winning in things common and 

^ familiar as our household fairies blends with the fresh glamour 
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of early love and the 6ainty del^hta of an ideal world, where 
despair is only less sweet than fniition, and love only less 
divine than chastity, where, as Drayton frankly tells us. 

The wmter here a Summer is. 

No waste is made by time, 
Not doth the Autumne ever misse 

The blossomes of the Prime ; 

The flower that July forth doth bring, 

In Aprill here is scene, 
The Primrose, that puts on the Spring, 

In July declcs each Greene, 

a world, in short, in which the nymphs may strew the laureate 
hearse, not only with all the flowers and fruits of earth, but 
with the Amaranth of paradise and the stars of heaven if the 
fancy takes them. Of a spirit compounded of these elements 
and of its quintessence are the ' Nymphals ' of the Muses' 
Elizium. There are portions of the work, it is true, in which 
the more vulgar strains of the conventional pastoral make 
themselves heard, as in the satires of the fourth and tenth 
Nymphals ; but for the most part we are allowed to wander 
undisturbed among the woods and pastures of an earthly 
paradise, and revel tn the fairy laureate's most imaginative L^ 
work. There we meet Lirope, of whom 

Some said a God did her beget. 

But much deceiv'd were they. 
Her Father was a Rivclel, 

Her Mother was a Fay, 
Her Lineament! so fine that were 

She &om the Fayrie toolce, 
Her Beauties and Complection cleere 

By nature from the Brooke. 

There Nails sings, roguishly enough, in the martial metre of 

Agincourt : 

' Cloe, I scome my Rime 
Should observe feet or time, 
Now I fall, then I clime, 
What is't I dare notP' 
'Give thy Invention wing. 
And let her flert and fling. 
Till downe the Rocks she ding, 
For that I care not ' i 
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the song then breakii^ off into gamesome anapaests : 

The gentle winds sally 
Upon every Valley, 
And many times dally 

And wantonly sport. 
About the fields tracing, 
Each other in chasing. 
And often imbracing, 

In amorous sort. 

There, again, we listen to the litany of the Muses, with the 
response : 

Sweet Muse, perswade our Phoebus to inspire 

Us for his Altars with his holiest fire, 

And let his glorious, ever-shining Ray«3 

Give life and growth to our Eliiian Bayes; 

or else hear the fairy prothalamium, most irrepressible and 
inimitable of bridal songs — 

For our Tita is this day 
Married to a noble Fay. 

There, lastly, we behold the flutter of tender breasts half 
veiled when Venus and her wayward archer are abroad, and 
listen as fair Leiipa reads the decree : 

To all th' Eliuan Nimphish Nation, 

Thus we make our Proclamation 

Against Venus and her Sonne, 

For the mischeefe they have done: 

After the next last of May, 

The fixt and peremptory day. 

If she or Cupid shall be found 

Upon our Elizian ground, 

Our Edict mere Rogues shall make them, 

And as such, who ere shall take them. 

Them shall into prison put; 

Cupids wings shall then be cut. 

His Bow broken, and his Anowes 

Given to Boycs to shoot at Sparrowes; 

And this Vagabond be sent. 

Having had due punishment, 

To mount Cytheron, which first led him, 

Where his wanton Mother bred him, 

And there, out of her protection, 

Dayly to receive correctioii. 
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Then her Puport shall be made, 
And to Cyprus Isle convayd, 
And at Paphos, in her Shryne, 
Where she hath beene held divine, 
Fm' her offences found contrite. 
There to live an Anchorite. 

We have here the very essence of whatever most delicately 
and quaintly exquisite the half sincere and half playful ideal 
of pastoral had generated since the days of Moschus. 

How is it then, we may pause a moment to inquire, that in 
spite of its crudities of language and even of metre, in spite 
of its threadbare themes but half repatched with homelier 
cloth, in spite of its tedious theological controversies, its more 
or less conventional loves and more or less exa^erated pane- 
gyrics — how is it that in spite of all this we still regard'The [ 
Shepherds Calender as serious literature ; while with all its 1 
exquisite justness, as of ivory carved and tinted by the hancR ]/ 
of a master and encrusted with the sparkle of a thousand 
gems, the Musei Elinium remains a toy ? It is not merely 
the preside of the author's name : it is not merely that we 
tend to accept the work of each at his own valuation. We j 
have to seek the explanation of the phenomenon in the fact 
that not only has the Shepherd's Calender behind it a vast 
tradition, reverend if somewhat otiose — the devotion of men 
counts for something — but also that, however stiffly laced in 
an unsuitable garb, it sought to deal with matters of real;:^e: , 
import to man, or at any rate with what man has held as 
such. It treated questions of religious policy which touched 
the majority of men more nearly then than now ; with moral 
problems calculated to interest the mind of an age still tinged 
with medievalism ; with philosophical theories of human and 
divine love. In other words, the Shepherd's Calender lay in thcSj 
main stream of literature, and reflected the mind of theagey 
while the Muses' Elisium, in common with so much pastoral 
work, did not. These considerations open up an interesting 
field of speculation. Are we to suppose that there is indeed 
a line of demarcation between great art and little art wholly 
independent of that which divides good art from bad art? 
Are we to go further, and assume that these two lines of 
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division intersect, so that a work may be akin to great art 
though it be not good art, while, however perfect a work of 
art may be, it may remain little art for some wholly non- 
aesthetic reason ? But we digress. 



r^ 



IV 



It will be convenient, in dealing with the considerable 
volume of English pastoral verse which has come down to ua 
from the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, to 
divide it into two portions, according as it tends to attach 
itself to orthodox forei"!! tradition on the one hand, or to 
1 the more spontaneous native type on the other. To the 
former division belong in the main the more ambitious set 
N/ pieces and eclogue-cycles, to the latter the lighter and more 
occasional verse, the pastoral ballads and the lyrics. The 
division is necessarily somewhat arbitrary, for the two tradi- 
tions act and react on one another incessantly, and the types 
merge almost imperceptibly the one into the other ; but that 
does not prevent the spirit that manifests itself in Drayton's 
eclogues being essentially different from that which produced 
Breton's songs. I shall not, however, try to draw any hard 
and fast line between the two, but shall rather deal first with 
those writers whose most important work inchnes to the 
more formal tradition, and shall then endeavour to give some 
account of the lighter pastoral verse of the time. 

After the appearance of the Shepherd's Calcndfr some 
years elapsed before English poetry ^ain ventured upon the 
domain of pastoral, at least in any serious composition. In 
1589, however, appeared a small quarto volume, with the 
title: 'An Eglogue. Gratulatorie. Entituled : To the right 
honorable, and rcnowmed Shepheard of Aibions Arcadia: 
Robert Earle of Essex and Ewe, for his welcome into 
England from PortugalL Done by Geoi^e Peele. Maister 
of arts in Oxon." Like the ' A. W.' of the Rhapsody, Peele 
followed Spenser more closely than most of his fellow imi- 
tators in the use of d'alect, but liis eclogue on the not 
particularly glorious return of Essex has little interest. His 
importance as a pastoralist lies elsewhere. 
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The following year the poet of the Hecaiompathia, Thomas 
Watson, a pastoralist of note according to the critics of his 
own age, but whose work in this liae is chiefly Latin, pub- 
lished his ' Ecloga in Obilum Honoratissimi Viri, Domini 
Francisci Walsinghami, Equitis aurati, Divae Elizabethae a . 
secretis, & sanctioribus consiliis,' entitled Mcltboeus, and also * 
in the same year a translation of the piece into English, The 
latter is considerably shorter than the original, but still of 
tedious length. The usual transition from the dii^e to Ihe paean 
is managed with more than the usual lack of effect. The 
eclogue contains a good deal beyond its immediate subject ; 
for instance, a lament for Astrophel, a passage in praise of 
Spenser, and a panegyric on 

Diana, matchless Queene of Arcadie — 

all subjects hardly possible for a poet to escape, writing more 
pastorali in 1.^90. Watson also left several other pastoral 
compositions in the learned tongue, which, from their epony- 
mous hero, won for him the shepherd-name of Amyntas. 
Thus in 1585 he published a work tn Latin hexameter verse 
with the title 'Amyntas Thomac Watsoni Londinensis LV, 
studios!,' divided into eleven ' Querelae,' which was ' para- 
phrastically translated * by Abraham Fraunce into English 
hexameters, and published under the title 'The Lamentations 
of Amyntas for the death of Phillis ' in 1587. This translation, 
' somewhat altered ' to serve as a sequel to an English hexa- 
mctrical version of Taaso's Aminia, was republished in 'The 
Countessc of Pembrokes Ivychurch ' of 1591. Again in 159a 
Watson produced another work entitled Amintae Gaudia, part 
of which was translated under the title An Otd-fasltioncd Love, 
and published as by I. T. in 1594 '. 

Next in order — passing over Drayton, with whom we have 
been already sufficiently concerned — is a writer who, without 
the advantage of original genius or brilliant imagination, 
succeeded by mere charm of poetic style and love of natural 
beauty, in lifting his work above the barren level of con- 
temporary pastoral verse. Richard Barnfield's Affectionate 

' Conccraing Iranilation* of Waison'i L-iIin jjocnn, I ma)' be nlluwcil to refei V> 
m p>pct coDUibuwd to the Madtrn Language Quartirly, Ftbiuuy, 1904, *i. p. IJj> 
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Shepherd, Imitated, as he frankly confesses, from Vergil's 
Alexis, appeared in 1594. Appended to it was a poem similar 
in tone and spirit, entitled The Shepherd's Content, containing 
a description of country life and scenery, together with 
a lamentation for Sidney, a hymn to love, a praise of the 
poets, and other similar matters. The easy if somewhat 
monotonous grace which pervades both these pieces is seen to 
better advantage in the delightful Shepherds Ode, which 
appeared in his Cynthia of 1595, and b^ns : 

Nights were short and days were long. 
Blossoms on the hawthorn hong, 
Philomel, night-music's king, 
Told the coming of the sprite; 

or in the yet more perfect soi^ : 

As it fell npon a day 

In the meiry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a group cd' myrtles made. 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing. 

Trees did grow and plants did spring. 

Everything did banish moan. 

Save the nightingale alone ; 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean'd her breast against a thorn. 

And there sung the dolefull'st ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity. . . . 

Ah, thought I, thou moum'st in vain, 

None takes pity on thy pain. 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee; 

Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee ; 

King Pandion he is dead. 

All thy friends are lapp'd in lead'; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing ; 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 

None alive will pity me*. 

' Cf. the p»*s«ge from Spensei'i October eclogne, quoted on p, 88. 
' A ceitsiu ■imilai'tty between this poem and the song in Latx's Lab/mi's Last, 
beginning; 

Od a day — >Uck the day I — 
Lort, whose month wu ever Miy; 
bu earned them to be at times uciibed to Shakespeue. They ue nibscribed 
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No particular interest attaches to the four eclogues included '^ 
in Thomas Lodge's Fig for Momiis, published in 1595, but v 
they serve to throw light on a kind of pastoral freemasonry 
that was springing up at this period. Spenser and Sidney, 
under the names of Colin and Astrophel, or more rarely 
Philisides, were firmly fixed in poetic tradition ; Barnfield, by 
coupling them with these, made Watson and Drayton free of 
the craft in his complaint to Love in the Sfuplurds Content; 

By thee great CoUin lost his libertie, 

By thee sweet Astrophel forwent his joy, 
By Ihee Amyntas wept incessantly. 

By thee good Rowland liv**! in great annoy. 

Now we find Lodge dedicating his four eclogues respectively 
to Colin, Meoalcus, Rowland, and Daniel. Who Menalcus 
was is uncertain ; not, it would seem, a poet. The themes are 
serious, even weighty according to the estimation of the 
author, and befit the mood of the poet who first sought to 
acclimatize the classical satire \ These eclogues do not, how- 
ever, testify to any high poetic gift, any more than do the 
couple in a lighter vein found in the Phillis of 1593- Lodge 
was happier in the lyric verses with which he strewed his 
romances — such for instance as the lines to Phoebe in 
Rosalynde, though these did certainly lay themselves open to 
parody ^, In the same romance Lodge rose for once to a per- 
fection of delicate conceit unsurpassed from his day to ours : 

Love in my bosom like a bee 

Doth suck his sweet; 
Now with bis wings he plays with me. 

Now with his feet. 

' Ignoto ' in En^aiuTj Htliam, but sppenreii Kinoiig the poems published with 
Bacofidd's Lady Piiunia in 1598, a tall of thirty line* of very inferior qoaJUy 
bdog Eubttltated for Che ungnluly perfect and elective finnl couplet. The poem 
mppnred agnln ja the following year in tbe Passioitali Pilgrim, thu time with 
both the couplet and tbe addition. The Utlictn verilon ii ccrtoialy by far the 
ben, and not improbably leptesents the poem as oiiginally written in imita- 
tion of Shakespeare's. See J. B. Heunciiuui'B paper in Ah English JUiuiUaitj/, 

Oxiotd, 1901. 

I Gaiccilgne's SUt/ Clast Is far rather medieval in couccption. 

* Conpaic with the lines in Resalymi, beginaing ' Pliaebe sat, sweet she sot,* 
thoK in TarllBn'i Nmii out ef Purgatory, beginning, ' Down I snt, I sat down," 
and we A. H. BtiUen't Potmsfiom EliiaUtkaa Kumama, 1890, p. li. 

1 
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Within mine ej'es he makes his neit, 
His bed amidst ray lender breasi ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of ray nst. 
Ah, wantOD, will ye? 

The year 1595 also saw the publication of Francis Sabie's 
Part's Pipe, which contains, according to the not wholly 
accurate title-page, ' Three Pastorall Eglogues, in English 
Hexameter." These constituted the first attempt in English 
at writing original eclogues in Vergilian metre, and the 
injudicious experiment has not, I believe, been repeated. The 
subjects present little novelty of theme, but the treatment 
illustrates the natural tendency of English pastoral writers 
towards narrative and the influence of the romantic ballad 
motives. The same volume contains another work of Sabie's, 
namely, the Fiskfrman s TaU, a blank-verse rendering of 
Greene's Pandoslo^. 

The three pastoral elegies of William Basse, published in 
1603, the last work of the kind to appear in Elizabeth's reign, 
form in reality a short pastoral romance. The court-bred 
Anander falls in love with the shepherdess Muridella, and 
chaises the sheep- boy Anetor to convey to her the knowledge 
of his passion. His love proving unkind he turns shepherd, 
and resolves to remain so until his suit obtains better grace. 
More than half a century later, namely in 1 653, Basse prepared 
for press a manuscript containing a series of pastorab headed 
' Clio, or The first Muse in 9 Eglogues in honor of 9 vertues,' 
and arranged according to the days of the week. The whole 
composition is singularly lacking alike in interest and merit ^. 

It is not surprising to find the eclogues of the early years 
of James' reign reflecting current events. In 1603 appeared 
a curious compilation, the work of Henry Chettle, bearing 
the title: ' Englandes Mourning Garment: Worne here by 
plaine Shepheardcs ; in memorie of their sacred Mistresse, 
Elizabeth, Quecne of Vertue while shoe lived, and Theame of 

' The copy of Pan's Pipe in the BritUh MoBenm mnta [he Tali, but tbi* will 
be found by ilseK inulied C. 40. c. 6S (1, 3). 

' Collier uid Hulitt loppoied two WiJlitm Bauea, but ibe balance of cTidence 
teenu igninii the theoiy. See S. L. Lee in Die, A'at. Siffg., and tbe edition by 
R. W. Bond, 1893. 
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Sorrow, being dead. To which is added the true manner of 
her Emperiall Funerall. After which foloweth the Shepheards 
Spring-Song, for entertain ement of King James our most 
potent Soveraigne. Dedicated to all that loved the deceased 
Queenc, and honor the living King." The book is a strange 
medley of verse and prose, elegies on Elizabeth in the form of 
edogues, and political lectures written in the style of the 
pastoral romance. The most interesting passage is an address 
to contemporary poets reproaching them for their n^lect of 
the praises of the late queen. The pastoral names under 
which they are introduced appear to be merely nonce ap|>cUa- 
tions, but are worth recording as they refer to a set outside 
the usual pastoral circle. Thus Corin is Chapman ; Musaeus, 
of course Marlowe ; English Horace, no doubt Jonson ; 
Melicert, Shakespeare ; Coridon, Drayton ; Anti-Horace, most 
likely Dekker, and Moelibee, mentioned with him, possibly 
Marston. To Musidore, ' Hewres last Musaeus' (no doubt 
corrupt), and the ' infant muse,' it is more difficult to assign 
an identity'. Throughout Chettle assumes to himself 
Spenser's pastoral title. 

To the same or the following year belong the twelve 
eclogues by Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso's 
CerusaUmme, which are now for the most part lost. One, 
tlie fourth, was printed in 1737 from the original manuscript, 
another in 1IJ82 from a later transcript in the Bodleian, while 
a third is preserved in a fragmentary state in the British 
Museum*. All three deal chiefly with contemporary affairs, ^ 
two former being concerned with the abuses of the church, 
liile the last is a panegyric of the ' present age,' and especially 
"of English maritime adventure. This is certainly the most 
pleasing of the three, though the style is at times pretentious 
and over-charged with far-fetched allusions. There are, how- 
ever, fine passages, as for instance the lines on Drake: 
And yet some soy that from the Ocean maine, 
He will relurne when Arthur comes ftgaine. 

' Fleiy {liioi^af<kical CArvnii/e, L p. 67) idmiifies Musidore wiih Lodge, and 
'Hero'* Uul Mufoeui' with H. Pclowc. Tbc Utlci identifioilioii, wliivh had 
■Imdy been proptMcd by Cotltec i^BibJiagraphUal AteauHl, L p. 130), U la kU 
pobllulity correct. 

PliuIeJ by me in the Madtrn LoMgnagt Quartirfy, July, 1901, iv. p. 85. 
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More directly concerned with the political events of the day 
is the curious eclogue Adtpviv Ilo\vaTi^avos by Sir George 
Buc, published in 1605, in praise of the Genest crown, the 
royal right by Apollo's divine decree of a long line of English 
kings, who are passed in review by way of introduction to the 
praises of their latest representative. The work was revised 
by an unknown hand for the accession of Charles, and re- 
published under the title of The Great Planiagenet in 1635* ^ 
by ' Geo. Buck, Gent.' Sir George held the post of Master of 
.the Revels from 160S to 1633, and died the following year. 
•* In 1607 appeared a poem ' Mirrha the Mother of Adonis,' 
by Wiiiiam Barksted, to which were appended three eclogues 
by Lewes Maehin '. Of these, one describes the love of 
a sliepherd and his nymph, while the other two treat the 
theme of Apollo and Hyacinth, Composed in easy verse of 
no particular distinction these poems belong to that border- 
land between the idyllic and the salacious on which certain 
shepherd-poets loved to dally. 

The years 1614 and 1615 saw the appearance of works of 
considerably greater interest from every point of view, among 
others from that of what I have described as pastoral free- 
masonry. In the former year there appeared a small octavo 
volume entitled The Skepfierd's Pipe. The chief contributor 
was William Browne of Tavistock, the first book of whose 
pastoral epic, Britannia's Pastorals, had appeared the previous 
year. Besides seven eclogues from his pen, the volume con- 
tained one by Christopher Brooke, one by Sir John Davics, and 
two by George Wijijer. These last two were republished in 
1615, with three additional pieces, in Wither's collection entitled 
The SlupJurd's Hunti?ig. With the exception of one or two 
of Browne's, these fourteen eclogues all deal with the personal 
relation of the friends who disguise themselves respectively, 
Browne as Willy, Wither as Roget (a name later exchanged for 
that of PhiJarele), Brooke as Cuddie, and Davies as Wernock. 
Wither's were written, as we learn from the title-page of the 
1615 volume, while the author was in prison in the Marshalsea 
for hunting vice with a pack of satires in full cry, that is, the 

' TbcM ate missing id most cofues of ibe boolc ; the ouly ooe I know conUining 
them ii in the fiodleian. 
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Abuses Stript and Whipi of 1611. The verse seldom rises 
above an amiable mediocrity, the best that can be said for it 
being that it carries on, in a not wholly unworthy manner, 
the dainty tradition of the octosyllabic couplet between the 
Faithful Shepherdess and Milton's early poems. Browne's 
eclogues are chiefly remarkable for the introduction into the 
first of a long and rather tedious tale derived from a manu- 
script of Thomas Occleve's. The last of the series, an elegy 
on the death of Thomas, son of Sir Peter Manwood, has been 
•quoted as the model of Lycidas, but the resemblance begins 
and ends with the fact that in either case the subject of the 
poem met his death by drowning — a resemblance which will 
scarcely support a charge of plagiarism ^ 

In 1621 appeared six eclogues under the title of The 
Shepherds' Tales by the prolific miscellaneous writer Richard ^raULi 
Brathwaite. Each in its turn recounts the amorous mis- 
fortunes of some swain, which usually arise out of the in- 
constancy of his sweetheart, and the prize of infelicity having 
been adjudged, the author, not perhaps without a touch of 
malice, sends the whole company off to a wedding. The 
Tales arc noteworthy for the very pronounced dramatic gift 
tliey reveal, being in this respect quite unique in their kind. 
The same year saw the publication of the not very successful 
expansion of one of these eclogues into the pastoral narrative 
in verse, entitled 'Omphale or the Inconstant Shepherdesse.' 
Brathwaite had already in 1614 published the Poet's Willow, 
containing a 'Pastorall ' which recounts the unsuccessful love 
of Berilius, an Arcadian shepherd, for the nymph Eliza'', 

* I do Dot know wbo iturled the idea. It was mentloaed in the RitroipKtrBt 
XM>i4n (li. p. iSo) ia I Rio, accepted by Sammei, uid elaboriLled with tmall iucceu 
by K. Windtclieid. Muson mokes no menlion of it in hii edition of Mdton't 
poetical woiki. Tbc nalhor of Lyiidas viu proba.bly a rekder and ■dmlrec of 
Giowne'l poems, but of Britannia's Paitarals rather ihim of the decidedly inferiar 
cclognei. 

' Tbe Arcadian Princ/is, Imnslaled by Brathwaite from Muisno Silerio, a kind 
of metaphorical mnnual oi judicial polity, is in no way pasloiol. It may be 
temoiked that in 1617 there appealed as. tbe work of one I. D. B. an ' Eclogue, 
oa Cbonl Pailoial,' on the nuinage (1635) of Charles and HeniietCa Maria, in 
which two Scotch Sbcph^rdi, Robin and Jacqnet, discouise in Krencb Alexoiidiines, 
Tayter"! Pailerai of 1614 agnin, a (ancifnl treatise of reli^ous and ieculoi bisloiy, 
doct not properly bcloog to poitot*) Uadiiioo. 
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Pursuing the chronological order we come next to Phineas 
Fletcher's ' Piscatorie Eclogs ' appended to his Purple Island 
in 1633- Except that the scene is laid on the banks of a 
river instead of in the pastures, and that the characters spend 
their time looking after boats and nets instead of tending 
flocks, they differ in nought from the strictly pastoral com- 
positions. They are seven in number, and deal either with 
personal subjects or with conventional themes. As an 
imitation of the Slieplierd's Calender, without its uncouthness 
whether of subject or language, and equally without its 
originality or higher poetic value, the work is not wanting ia 
merit, but it is most decidedly wanting in all power to arrest 
the reader's attention. 

The last collection that will claim our notice is that of 
Francis Quarles, which appeared posthumously in 1646 under 
the title of ' The Shepheards Oracles : Delivered in Certain 
Eglogues '.' The interest of the volume lies not so much in 
its poetic merit, which however is considerable, as in the fact 
that it deals with almost every form of religious controversy 
at a critical point in English history. Quarles was a stanch 
Anglican, and he lashes Romanists and Precisians with 
impartial severity. One of the eclogues opens with a pane- 
gyric on Gustavus Adolphus, in the midst of which a 
messenger enters bearing the news of his death, thus fixing 
the date of the poem in all probability in tlie winter of 1632-3. 
In the eleventh- and last the Puritan party is mercilessly 
saUrizcd in the person of Anarchus, in allusion to the supposed 
socialistic tendency of its teaching. He is thus described in 
a dialogue between Philarchus and Philorthus_ {the lovers of 
order and justice presumably) : 

Pkilor. How tike a Meteor made of leal and fl&me 

The man appears I 
Philar. Or like a blazing SUr 

Portending chaoge of Slate, or some sad War, 

Or death of some good Prince. 
Pkilor. He is the trouble 

Of three sad Kingdoms. 
Pkilor. Even the very Bubble, 

The froth of troubled waters. 

* One of Ibue appcaml two fcars praviaosly, entitled T>u SAtpitnfs Oracle, 
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Philor. Hee's a Page 

Fill'd wiih Enaia's of the present Age. 
Philar. The Cburcbes Scourge— 

Philor. The devils Enchiridten — 

Philar. The Squib, the Ignis fatuw of Religion. 

To their address Anarchus replies \a a song which it would be 
easy to illustrate from the dramatic literature of the time, and 
which well indicates the estimation in which the faction was 
popularly held. Here is one verse : 

Wee'l down with all the Varsities, 

Where Learning ia profest, 
Because they practise and maintain 

The Language of the Beast : 
Wee'l drive the Doctors out of doores. 

And Arts what ere they be, 
Wee'l cry both Arts, and Learning down, 

And, hey 1 then up goe we. 

The whole song for sheer rollicking hypocrisy is without 
parallel in the language. The date of the poem is doubtful, 
but Quarles lived till 1644, and after two years of civil strife 
the terms which the interlocutors in the above passage apply 
to the Puritan party can hardly be regarded as prophetic. 

Besides the works we have examined above, several others 
are known to have existed, though they are not now traceable. 
Thus ' The swecte sobbes, and amorous Complaintes of Shep- 
ardes and Nymphes in a fancyc confusde by An Muoday' 
was entered on the books of the Stationers' Company on 
August 19, 15R3. Two years earlier, on August 2, 1581, 
had been entered 'A Shadowe of Sannazar.' Again we know, 
alike from Wood's Alhenae and Meres' Palladis Tamia, 
that Stephen Gosson left works of the kind of which we 
have now no trace ; while Puttenham in his Art of English 
Poesy mentions an eclogue of his own, addressed to 
Edward VI. and entitled Elpine. Puttenham and Meres in 
dealing with pastoral writers also mention one Challener, no 
doubt the Thomas Chaloncr who contributed to the Mirror 
for Magistrates, and Nashc in his preface to Metiaphon adds 
Thomas Atchelow, who may be plausibly identified with the 
Thomas Achclly who contributed verses to Watson's Hecalom- 
Pathia and various seatenttous fragments to Englatufs Par- 
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nassus, among them a not very happy rendering of those lines 
of Catullus which might almost be taken as a motto to 
pastoral poetty as a whole : 

The sun doih set, and brings again (he day. 
But when OUT light is gone, we sleep for aye. 



It is not easy to arrange the mass of occasional lyric verae 
of a pastoral nature in a manner to facilitate a general survey. 
We may perhaps divide it roughly into general groups which 
possess certain points in common and can be treated more or 
less independently. Little would be gained by following 
a strictly chronological order, even were it possible to do so. 

We occasionally meet with translations, though from the 
nature of the case these, as well as evidences of direct foreign 
influence, are less prominent here than in the more formal 
type of pastoral verse. We have already seen that Googe, 
besides borrowing from Garcilaso's version of a portion of the 
Arcadia, himself paraphrased passages of the Diana in his 
eclogues, and the latter work also supplied material for the pen 
of Sir Philip Sidney. His debt consists in translations of two 
songs from Montemayor's romance, printed among his miscel- 
laneous poems ^ About a dozen translations from the same 
source appeared in England s Helicon, the work of Bartholo- 
mew Yong. They are for the most part very inferior to the 
general average of the collection, but the opening of one at 
least is worth quoting : 

'Guardami las vaccas, 
Carillo, por tu H. — 
Besacni primero, 

Yo te las guardar^,* 
I prithee keep my kine for roe, 

Carillo, wilt thou ? tell. — 
First lei me have a kiss of ihce, 
And I will keep them well. 

Another translation is the poem headed 'A Pastoral!' io 
Daniel's Delia of 159a, a rendering of the famous chorus to 
the first act of Tasso's Aminta. 

When we turn to original verse, the first group of poets to 
' Appended to the third edidoo of the Arcadia, 1998. 
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arrest our attention is the court circle which gathered round 
Sir Philip Sidney. There is a poem by his sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke, preserved in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, and 
there headed ' A Dialogue between two Shepherds, Thenot 
and Piers, in Praise of Astrea.' It was composed for the 
entertainment of the queen, and was no doubt sung or recited 
in character. Such was likewise the mode of production of 
Sir Philip's ' Dialogue between two Shepherds, uttered in 
a pastoral show at Wilton ',' which is more rustic in character. 
Ailrophd and Stella supplies a graceful 'complaint to his 
£ock ' against the cruelty of 

Stella, fiercest sbepherdess. 

Fiercest, but yet fairest ever; 
Stella, whom the heavens still bless, 

Though against me she persever. 

Though 1 bliss inherit never. 

The PoetUtd Rhapsody again preserves two others, the out- 
come of Sidney's friendship with Grevillc and Dyer, The 
first is a song of welcome ; the second, beaded ' Dispraise of 
a Courtly Life,' ends with the prayer : 

Only for my two loves' sake. 

In whose love 1 pleasure take; 

Only two do me delight 

With ihe ever-pleasing sight ; 

Of all men lo thee retaining, 

Grant me with thebe two remaining. 

Of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, the loyal admirer and bio- 
grapher of Sidney, who desired on his tomb no better passport 
to posterity than that he had been Sir Philip's friend, we have 
among other works published in 1633 a series of so-called 
sonnets recording his love for the fair Caelica. There is a thin 
veil of pastoralism over the whole, with here and there a more 
definite note as in ' Sonnet ' 75, a poem of over two hundred 
lines lamenting his lady's cruelty— 

Shepheardesscs, yet marks well 
The Martyrdomc of Pfailocell. 

Of Sir Edward Dyer's works no early edition was published. 
Such isolated poems as have survived were collected by 
Grosart in 1873 from a variety of sources. If the piece 
' Appended to the ArcaMa Id iGij. 
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entitled Cynthia is authentic, it gives him a respectable place 
beside Greville among the minor pastoralists of his day. 
Lastly, in connexion with Sidney we may note a curious 
poem which appeared in the first edition of the Arcadia only '. 
It is a ' bantering ' eclogue, in which the shepherds Nico and 
Pas first abuse one another and then fall to a comic singing 
match. It is evidently suggested by the fifth Idyl of Theo- 
critus, and is a fair specimen of a very uncommon class in 
English. Akin to this is the burlesque variety, of which we 
have already met with examples in Lorenzo's Nencia and 
Puld's Beca, and which is almost equally rare with us. 
A specimen will be found in the not very successful eclogue 
in Greene's Menaplton. The following is as near as the author 
was able to approach to Lorenzo's delicately playful tone : 
Caxmela deare, even as the golden baJI 
Thai Venus got, such are Ihy goodly eyes : 
When cherries juice is jumbled therewilball, 
Thy breath is like the stceme of apple pics. 

It would, of course, be grossly unfair to judge Robert 
Greene, the ever-sinning and ever-repentant, by the above 
injudicious experiment. His lyrical powers appear in a very 
different light, for instance, in the ' Palmer's Ode ' in Never Too 
/.fli!<r{i59o),oneof the most charming of his many confessions : 

As I lay and kept my sheepe. 
Came ihe God thai hateth sleepe, 
Clad in amiour alt of fire, 
Hand in hand with Queene Desire, 
And wiih a dart that wounded nie, 
Pearsi my heart as 1 did lie, 
That, when I wooke, I gan swearc 
Fhillis beautie palme did beare. 

From the same romance I must do Greene the justice of 
quoting the delightful, though but remotely pastoral, song of 
every loving nymph to her bashful swain : 

Sweet Adon, daresl not glance thine ^e — 

N'oserei-vous, mon bel ami? — 
Upon (hy Venus thai must die? 

Je vous en prie, piLy me: 
N'oserei-vous, moa bel, mon bel — 
N 'oserei-vous, mon bel ami? 

* Arcadia, 1590, foL 137 veno. 
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See how sad thy Venus lies — 

N'oserei-vous, mon b«I ami? — 
Love in heati and tears in eyes ; 

Je vous en prie, pity me : 
N'oserei-vous, mon be], mon bcl — 
N'oserez-vous, mon be! ami I 

It is hard to refrain from quoting half a dozen other pieces. 
There is the courting of PhilHs in Pn-iincdes the Blacksmith 
(i58H),wilh its purely idylh'c close ; oragain the famous 'Shep- 
herd's Wife's Song' from the Mourning Gartnent (1590) : 

Ah, what is love ? It is a pretty thing, 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king; 

And sweeter 100, 
For kings have cares that wail upon a crown, 
And cares can make the sweetest love to frown: 

Ah then, ah then. 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What lady would not love a shepherd swain P 

No one not utterly callous to the pathos of human life, 
or warped by some ethical twist beyond the semblance of 
a man, has ever been able to pass unmoved by the figure 
of Robert Greene. Wc see him, the pott of all that is truest 
and tenderest in human affection, abandoning his young wife 
and child, drawn by the power of some fatal fascination into 
the whirlpool of low life in London, and then, as if inspired 
by a sudden revelation of objective vision, penning the 
throbbing lines of the forsaken mother's song : 

Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee. 
When thou art old there's grief enough for thee. 

We see him again amid the despair and squalor of his 
death-bed, warning his friends against his own example, and 
addressing to the wife he had not seen for years those words 
endorsed on a bill for ten pounds, words ever memorable in 
the history of English letters: 'Doll, I charge thee by the 
love of our youth, and by my soul's rest, that thou wilt see 
this man paid ; for if he and his wife had not succoured me 
I had died in the streets,' Such are the scenes of sordid 
misery which underlie some of the choicest of English songs. 
It is best to return to the surface. 
The lyric ' sequences ' published towards the close of the 
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sixteenth century frequently contain more or less pastoral 
matter. Barnabc Barnes appended some poems of this sort 
to his Partlienophil and Parlfunoplu [c. 1593), among others 
a version of Moschus' idyl of runaway love, a theme which 
had long been a favourite one with pastoral writers. Poli- 
ziano's Latin translation of Moschus ' was commended by 
E. K. in his notes to the Shepherifi Calender, and the same 
original supplied Tasso with the subject of his Amore 
fuggitivOt which served as epilogue to the Aminta. William 
Smith's Chloris {1596), except for plentiful swearing by 
pastoral deities, is less bucolic in spite of its dedication to 
Colin Clout. The most important of the sequences from 
our present point of view is Nicholas Breton's Passionate 
Shepherd, which was not published till 1604. It coatainsj 
five pastorals in praise of Aglaia: 

Had I got a kingly grace, 
1 would leave my kingly place 
And in hean be truly glad 
To become n country tad, 
Hard to lie and go full bare, 
And to feed on hungry farei 
So I might but live to be 
Where I might but sit to see, 
Once a day, or all day long. 
The sweei subject of my song 1 
]n Aglaia's only eyes 
All my worldly paradise. 

This is a fair specimen of Breton's dainty muse, but his 
choicest work appeared in that wonderful anthology published 
in 1600 uodeT the title o{ Eng/and's Ne/icon. To this collcctioa 
Breton contributed such verses as the following ; 

On a hill there grows a flower — 

Fair befall (he dainty sweet I- — 
By that flower there is a bower, 

Where (he heavenly muses meet. 

In that bower there is a chair, 

Fringtd all about with gold ; 
Where doth sit (he f.iirest fair. 
That ever eye did yet behold. 

' Ofera, Buel, 1553, p. 6ji. 
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Or again: 



It is Phyllis fait and bright, 
She that is the shepherd's joy ; 

She that Venus did despite, 
And did bind her little boy. 



Good Muse, rock me asleep 

With some sweet harmony; 
The weary ^ye is not to keep 

Thy waiy company. 
Sweet Love, begone awhile. 

Thou IcDowest my heaviness; 
Beauty is bom but to beguile 

My heart of happiness. 

Another poem no less perfect has been already quoted at 
length. In its own line, the delicate carving of fair images as 
in crystal or some precious stone, Breton's work is unsurpassed. 
We cannot do better than take, as examples of a very 
large class, some of the poems printed, in most cases for 
the first time, in England's Helicon. Of Henry Constable, 
the poet indicated doubtless by the initials H. C, we have 
a charming song between Fhillis and Amaryllis, the counter- 
part and imitation of Spenser's ' Bonibell ' ballad : 

P. Fie on the sleights that men devise — 
(Meigho, silly sleights !) 
When simple maids tbey would entice. 
(Maids are young men's chief delights.) 
A, Nay, women they witch with their eyes — 
(Eyes like beams of burning sun I) 
And men once caught they do despise; 
So ai« shepherds oft undone. 

P, If every maid were like to me — 
(He^ho, hard of heart I) 
Both love and lovers scom'd should be. 
(Scomers shall be sure of smart.) 
A. If every maid were of my mind — 
(Heigho, heigho, lovely sweet I) 
They to their lovers should prove kind ; 
Kindness is for maidens meet'. 
I The King ll laid to be between ' two nymphi, each aniweTing other line for 
line': but itte simple altemation adopted 67 Spenier makei nonieDieof the present 
poem. The i.boTe unogcmeal Kemi to diitribnle the linei best; tIi. the first 
quatrain to FhilUi, with inteqwiilioQ of Una 1 and 4 by Amaiyllis, the lecnid 
<lDatnin to Amatyliis, with inierpoiitioa of line » cnlj by PhiUi*. 
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Of Sir John Wotton, the short-lived half-brother of the more 
famous Sir Henry, there is a spirited song, betraying unusual 
command over a complicated rhythm : 

JoUy shepfacrd, shepherd on a hill, 
On a hill so merrily. 
On a hill so cheerily, 
Fear not, shepherd, (here to pipe ihy fill; 
Fill every dale. fiU every plain; 
Both sing and say, ' Love feels no p^n.' 

Another graceful poet of England's Helicon is the ' Shepherd 
Tony,' whose identity with Anthony Munday was finally 
estabHshed by Mr. Bullen. He contributed, among other 
verses, a not very interesting reply to Harpelus' complaint in 
' Tottel's Miscellany," and the well-known and exquisite : 

Beauty sat bathing by a spring 
Where fairest shades did hide her, 

which reappears in his translation of the Castilian romance 
Primelioft. 

In Marlowe's ' Passionate Shepherd to his Love,' of which 
England's Helicon supplies one of three texts', we come to 
what is, with the possible exception of Lycidas alone, the 
most subtly modulated specimen of pastoral verse in English. 
So far as internal evidence is concerned the poem has 
absolutely nothing but its own perfection to connect it with 
the name of Marlowe; it is utterly unlike all other verse, 
dramatic, narrative, or lyric, ascribed to him. An admirable 
eclectic text, which exhibits to the full the delicacy of the 
rhythm, has been prepared by Mr. Bullen in his edition of 
Marlowe's works. It would be impossible not to quote the 
piece in full : 

Come live with me and be my love. 

And we wilt all the pleasures prove 

That hills and vallies, dales and lields, 

Woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

' OUien in the Paiiieiiau Pilsrim, \%^, and Walton's Cfmfltl* AiigUr, 1693. 
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And I will makt Ihee beds or roeea 
And a thousand fragrant poaies, 
A cap of l^owcrs and a kinle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lined ' slippers (or the cold. 
With buckles of the purest gold. 
A belt of straw and ivy-buds. 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with roe, and be my love. 
The shepherd -swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-moming: 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

The popularity of this poem was testified by its widespread 
influence on the poets of the day. England's Helicon contains 
' the Nymphs reply,' commonly attiibuted to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and also a long imitation ; Donne wrote a piscatory 
version, and Herriclc paid it the sincerest form of flattery, 
while less distinct reminiscences are common in the poetry of 
the time. Yet Kit Marlowe's verses stand unrivalled. 

The pastoral influence in Shakespeare's verse, both lyric 
and dramatic, is too obvious to need more than passing 
notice. Every reader will recall ' Who is Sylvia,' from the 
Two Gentlemen, and ' It was a lover and his lass,' the song of 
which, in Touchstone's opinion, ' though there was no great 
matter in the ditty, yet the tune was very untuneable,' or 
again the famous speech of the chidden king : 

God ! mcthinks it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain ; 

(3 Henry VI, 11. v. 31.) 
and Arthur's exclamation: 

By my Christendom 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

1 should be as merry as the day is long. 

{K.Jokn,lW.\.iQ 

One poem, bearing a certain resemblance to verses of Bam* 
field's already discussed, may be quoted here. It was originally 

' So, ratbei tban ' Foir-UiiM,' u Bollen priuli ; bat qoeiy ' Fur-Uned.' 
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printed in the fourth act of Lovis Labom's Lost in 1598, 
reappeared in the PasHonau Pilgrim in 1599, and again in 
England's Helicon in 1600. 

On a day — alack the day t — 
Lore, whose moDth was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing fair 
Playing in the wanton air. 
Through the velvet leaves the wind 
All onseen gan passage find, 
That the shepherd, sick to death, 
Wish'd himself the heaven's breath. 
Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so I 
But, alas, my hand hath swotn 
Ne'er to pluck thee from thy thorn ; 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet. 
Youth is apt to pluck a sweet. 
[Do not call it sin in me 
That I am forsworn for thee;] 
Thou for whom Jove would swear 
Juno but an Ethiope were. 
And deny himself for Jove, 
Turning mortal for thy love*. 

Lastly, England s Helicon preserves two otherwise unknown 
poems of Drayton's, one probably an early work, bavii^^ little 
to recommend it beyond the pretty though not original 
conceit : 

See where little Cupid lies 

Looking babies in her eyes I 

the other similar in style to the eclogue first published m the 
collection of £'. 1606. About contemporary possibly is the 
anonymous ballad ' Phillida flouts me,' which in command 
alike of rhythm and language is remarkably reminiscent of 
some, and that some of the best, of Dra)rton's work. 

Oh, what a plague is love I 

How shall I bear it ? - 
She will unconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 

* This Is the text of BngUuid's HtlueH, which i« superior to that in the play, 
except for the omittioa of the couplet in biacket*, and poMibly in the ie<4inc ' hUh 
sworo'for'isiwom,' inL ii. 
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It so torments my mind 

That my strengih faileth; 
She wavers with the wind. 

As the ship saileth. 
Please her the best you may. 
She looks another way ; 
Alas and well-a-day ! 

PbiUida flouts me'. 

I have already had occasion to mention the mysterious 
A. W. in Davison's Poetical Rhapsody, but I cannot refrain 
from calling attention to one other poem of his. It is headed 
* A fictioa. how Cupid made a nymph wound herself with his 
arrows,' and is perhaps the nearest thing in English to a Greek 
idyllwn, though in the manner of Moschus rather than of 
Theocritus. The opening scene will give an idea of the style : 

It chanced of lale a shepherd's swain. 

That went to seek a strayed sheep, 
Within 3 thicket on the plain, 

Espied a dainty nympb asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspread her face, 

Her careless arms abroad iveie cast, 
Her quiver had her pillow's place, 

Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

The shepherd slood, and gaied his Gil ; 

Nought durst he do, nought durst he say; 
When chance, or else perhaps his will, 

Did guide the god of love that way. 

And so the long pageant troops by, not without its passages 
of dullness, its moments of pedestrian gait, for it must be 
borne in mind that the poems quoted above are for the most 
part the choice of whal has survived in a few volumes, and that 
this in its turn represents the gleanings from a far larger body 
of verse that once existed. In spite of its perennial freshness 

' From E. K. Cbambers' Engliik Pastorals, p. 113, Tte dale is nnccrtam, but 
■ tone of the Dame wu atanl m 1(03. The euliesl lecoided text Is a braadiide, 
«f alKrul ififo, in the Roibnighe collection (III, 141). The conjeclmc of an 
' origiDal issue, lirta 1600,' ii on the whole pliostblc In Itiiit ca^c thcie was, 
tomcwhere/s poet capable of anticipaling the paiu'cutai cadences of Sirma and 
Agimeurl, uiij ibai pocl Is more likely to have been Draytoo iban anotber. See 
Ebtwoitli't edition for the Ballad Society {Haxburght Batiais, ti. p. 460), 

K 
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the charge of want of originality has not unreasonably been 
brought even against the best compositions of the kind. It 
could hardly be otherwise. Except in the rarest cases 
originality was impossible. The impulse was to write a cer- 
tain kind of amatory verse, for which the fashionable medium 
was pastoral ; not to write pastoral for its own sake. The 
demand was for convention, the familiar, the expected ; never 
for originality or truth. The fault was in the poetic require- 
ments of the age, and must not be laid to the charge of those 
admirable craftsmen who gave the age what it wanted ; 
especially when in so doing they enriched English poetry with 
_some of its choicest gems. 

The pastoral lyric of the next two reigns is far too wide 
a subject to be entered upon here. Grave or gay, satirical or 
idyllic, coy or wanton, there is scarcely a poet of note or 
obscurity who did not contribute his share. Nowhere is a rarer 
note of pastoral to be found than in L' Allegro, with its 

every shepherd tells bis tale 
Under the bawthom in the v&Ie. 

Before, however, saying farewell to this, the lighter side ofl 
English pastoral verse, I would call attention to a poem which i 
perhaps more than any other illustrates the spirit of vahittA 
idillUa, characteristic of so much that possesses abiding value 
in pastoral. Unfortunately Car ew's B-npiure is almost through- 
out of a nature that forbids reproduction except in a scientific 
edition, or an admittedly erotic collection. Though its licence 
is coterminous with the bounds of natural desire, the candour' 
of its appeal to unvitiated nature saves it from reproach, and 
the perfection of its form makes it an object of never-failing 
beauty. The idea with which the poem opens, the escape to 
a land where all conventional restrictions cease to have a 
meaning, was of course suggested by the first chorus of the 
AminSa: 

quel vano 

Nome senia soggetto. 

Qucir idolo d'errori, idol d' inganno; 

Quel che dol volgo insano 

Onor pOBcia (u detto ^ 

Che di nosira natura '1 feo liranno. 
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I can only extract one short passage out of Tom Carew's 
poem, that which describes how 

Daphne hath broke her bark, and thai swift foot 
Which th' angry Cods had fasl'ned wilh a root 
To the fix'd earth, doth now unfetler'd run 
To meet tb' embraces of the youthful Sun. 
She hangs upon him, like bis Delphic Lyre ; 
Her kisses blow ihe old, and breath new, fire; 
Full of her God, she sings inspired lays, 
Sweet odes of love, such as deserve the Bays, 
Which she herself was. Next her, Laura lies 
In Petrarch's learned arms, drying those eyes 
That did in such sweet smooth- paced numbers flow. 
As made the world enamoured of his woe. 

This is not itself pastoral, but it belongs to that icjytlic border- 
land which we previously noticed in deahng with Italian 
verse. And again, as in Italy, so in England, we find the 
same spirit infusLog the mythological tales. Did time and 
space allow it would be an interesting diversion to trace how 
the pastoral spirit evinced itself in such works as Peele's Tale 
ef Troy, Lodge's Scilla's Metamorphosis, Drayton's Man in 
the Moon, Bratliwaite's Narcissus Change (in the Golden 
Fleece), and found articulate utterance in the voluptuous 
cadences of Venus and Adonis. 
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VI 

There are two specimens of English pastoral verse which 
I have reserved for separate discussion in this place, namely, 
Lycidas and Britannia' s Pastorals. The one is probably the 
most perfect example of the allegorical pastoral produced 
since first the form was invented by Vergil, the other the 
longest and most ambitious poem ever composed on a pastoral 
theme \ 

Milton's poem was written on the occasion of the death of 
Edward King, fellow of Christ's College, who was drowned on 

' Lyiiifai a kimost loo fimihAr, one might suppose, to need commcDl, but inch 
irrecoDcilsble riewt have been held by diflerent outboridcs, fiom Dr. Jotuuoo 
onwants thml it may not be idle to attempt to view the woik ctiUcaJly in reUlioa 
to pMlonl uadltioD u a whole. 

K 2 
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his way to Ireland during the long vacation of 1637, and first 
appeared in a collection of memorial verses by his Cambridge 
friends published in K53S. It gathers together within its 
narrow compass as it were whole centuries of pastoral tradi- 
tion, fusing them into an organic whole, and inspiring the 
form with a poetic life of its own. 

Yec ODce more, ye Laurels, and once more 

Ye Myrties brown, with Ivy never sear, 

I com 10 pluck your Berries baisb and crude, 

And witli forc'd fingers rude. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing ye&r. 

For Lycidas is dead and claims his meed of song. 

Begin then, Sisters of the !;acred well, 

That from beneath Ibe seat of Jove doth spring ; 

Begin, and somwhat loudly sweep the string. 

Sing first their friendship, nursed upon the self-same hill, 
their youth spent together. But oh 1 the heavy change ; now 
the very caves and woods mourn his loss. Where then were 
the Muses, that their loved poet should die? And yet what 
could they do for Lycidas, who had no power to shield 
Orpheus himself, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary visage down the stream was seat, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 

What then avails the poet's toil ? Were it not better to taste 
the sweets of love as they offer themselves since none can 
count on reward in this life ? The prize, however, lies else- 
where— 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

But such thoughts are too lofty for the swains of Arethusa 
and Mincius. Listen rather as the herald of ihe sea questions 
the god of winds about the fatal wreck. It was no storm 
drove the ill-starred boat to destruction : 

The Ayr was calm, and on the level brine. 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters play'd, 

sounds the reply. Next, footing slow, comes the tutelary 
deity of Alma Mater, and in one sad cry mourns the promise 
of a life so soon cut short Lastly, * The Pilot of the Galilean 
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lake,* with denunciation of the corrupt hirelings of a venal 
age, laments the loss of the church in the death of Lycidas. 
As his solemn 5gure passes by, the gracious fantasies of 
pastoral landscape shrink away : now 

Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams, 

bid the nymphs bring flowers of every hue, 

To strew the Lauteat Hersc where Lycid lies — 

and yet indeed even this comfort is denied, we dally with 
false imaginings, 

Whilst thee Ihe shores, and saunding Seas 
Wash far away, where ere thy bones are hurld, 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit'sc the bottom of the monstrous world, 

or on the Cornish coast, 

Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
I.ooks toward Namancos and Sayona's hold. 

But enough ! 

Weep no more, woful Shepherds weep no more, 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though be be beneath the watry doar, 

So sinks tlic day-star in the Ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore. 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

On this note the elegy ends, and there follow eight lines 
in which the poet glances at his own pastoral self that has 
been singing, and realizes that the world will go on even 
though Lycidas be no more, and that there are other calls 
in life than that of piping on an oaten reed. These lines 
correspond to the plain stanzaic frames in which Spenser 
set iua lyrics in the Shepherds Calender ; 

Thus sang the uncouth Swain to tb' Okes and rills, 
While the still mom went out with Sandals gray. 
He touch'd the tender stops of various Quills, 
With eager thought warbhng his Dorick lay : 
And now the Sun had stretch'd out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the Western bay ; 
At last he rose, and (witcb'd his Mantle blew: 
To morrow to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 
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The poem, in common with the whole class of allegorical 
pastorals, is undoubtedly open to the charge of artificiality, ; 
since, in truth, the pastoral garb can never illustrate, but only i 
distort and obscure subjects drawn from other orders of| 
civilization. Yet none but a great master could, to produce 
a desired effect, have utilized every association which tradition 
afforded with the consummate skill observable io Milton's 
poem. He has been blamed for the introduction of St, Peter, 
on the ground of incongruity ; but he has tradition on his side. 
St. Peter, as we have already seen, figures, under the name of 
Pamphilus, in the eclogues of Petrarch, and his introduction 
by Milton is in nicest keeping with the spirit of the kind. 
The whole poem, and indeed a great deal more, must stand 
or fall with the Pilot of the Galilean Lake, for to censure his 
introduction here is to condemn the whole pastoral tradition 
of three centuries, a judgement which may or may not be just, 
but which is not a criticism on Milton's poem. So again 
with the flowers that are to be strewn on the laureate hearse. 
Three kinds of berries and eleven kinds of flowers are 
mentioned, and it has been pointed out with painful accuracy 
that nine of the latter would have been over, and none of the 
former ripe on August ii, when King was drowned ; while all 
the flowers, with the exception of the amaranth, if it were of 
the true breed, would have been dead and rotten in November, 
when the poem was presumably written. It would be foolish 
to quarrel with Milton on this point, since where all is 
,fmaginary such licence is as natural as the strictest botany ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that it is just this disseverance I 
from actuality that has made the eclc^ue the type of ail that 
is frigid and artificial in literature. The dissatisfaction felt 
by many with Lyctdas was voiced by Dr. Johnson, when he 
wrote : ' It is not to be considered the effusion of real passion, 
for passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure 
opinions. . . . Where there is leisure for fiction there is little 
grief*.' This is so absolutely true, with regard to the present 
poem at all events, that it would appear hardly worth saying 

' When Johnson went on to describe ihe form oF ihe poem u ' e&sy, vnlgir, and 
therefore disgiuting,' be Was bqt eihibitiog > oitiMl inotpadl; wtuch seriDul/ 
impairE hii •□Ihortty in literaiy mat ten. 
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were it not that there have always been found persons to 
maintain the contrary. There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that Milton felt any keen personal grief at tlie death 
of Edward King. There is nothing spontaneous, nothing, one 
might almost say, genuine in the lament. This is indeed 
strictly irrelevant to the question of its artistic merit, but it 
must nevertheless be admitted that there is thus much justice 
in the censure, that the poem purports to be the expression of 
an intimate sorrow, of the reality of which the reader is never 
wholly convinced. In so far as it lacks this ' soul-corapeiling 
power," it may be said, not unfairly, to fail of its own artistic 
purpose. 

One further question, however, inevitably presents itself 
when we have to consider such a work as Lycidas, a. work, 
that is, in which art has attained the highest perfection in 
one particular kind. Although the objections urged against 
the individual poem may be shown to miss their mark as 
criticisms on that poem, may they not have force as critic isms 
on the class? The allegorical pastoral, though in one sense,! 
as I have said, created by Vergil, was yet, in another, a plantV 
of slow growth, and represents a tradition gradually evolved 
to meet the needs of a long line of poets. Petrarch, Mantuan, 
Marot, Spenser were more than mere imitators of Vergil or 

' of one another ; they wrote in a particular form because itw 
answered to particular requirements, and they fashioned it_ irt \ 
the using. Nevertheless it may be urged with undoubted 
force, that the requirements were not primarily of an artistic 
nature, being ever governed by some alien purpose, and that 
consequently the form which evolved itself in answer to those 
requirements and to fulfil that purpose, was not by nature 
calculated to yield the highest artistic results. And thuSf 
though any attempt to question the perfection of the art 
which Milton brought to the composition of his el^y must 
needs be foredoomed to failure, the question of the propriety 
of the form as an artistic me dium remains open ; and in so far 

. as criticaPopinion tends to give an unfavourable answer, in so 
far does the form of pastoral instituted by Vergil and handed 
down without break from the fourteenth century to Milton's 
own time stand condemned in its most perfect Sower. 
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Few things could be less like Lycidas than the work which 
next claims our attention. Unique of its kind, and, in spite 
of its shortcomings, possessed of no small poetic interest, 
William Browne's Britannia's Pastorals may be regarded at 
pleasure either as a pastoral epic or as a versified romance. 
It resembles the prose romances in being by nature discursive, 
episodic and inconsequent, and like not a few it remained 
unfinished. Little would be gained by giving any detailed 
analysis of the plot developed through the leisurely amplitude 
of its 10,000 lines, while any attempt to deal, however slightly, 
with the sources and literary analogues of the work would 
lead us far beyond the scope of the present chapter ^ With 
regard to the latter, it must suffice to note that among the 
works to which incidents can be directly traced are Tasso's 
Gcrusalcmme, Montemayor'a Diana, and Fletcher's Faithful 
Skepiurdess, while a more general indebtedness may in par- 
ticular be observed to Chaucer, Pifrs Plowman, and the Faery 
Queen. The plot involves two more or less connected threads 
of action, the one dealing with the adventures of the swains 
and shepherdesses, the other concerned with the progress of 
Thetis and her court. This latter recalls the poetic geography 
of Drayton's Polyolbion. The principal episodes in the former 
are the loves of Celandine and Marina, and the all^orical story 
of Fida and Aletheia, each of which leads to numerous ramifi- 
cations. Indeed, so far as the pastoral action is concerned, 
the whole is one string of barely connected episodes. 

Celandine loves the shepherdess Marina, who is readily 
brought to return his affection. To the love thus easily won 
he soon becomes indifferent, and Marina in despair seeks to 
end her sorrows in a stream. Saved by the god of the foun- 
tain, she is carried off to Mona, and there imprisoned in 
a cave by the monster Limos (hunger). With her loss. Celan- 
dine's love revives, and in his search for her he is led to visit 
the faery realm, where he finds Spenser lying asleep. The 
poem ends abruptly in the midst of his adventures. The story 

' FoT a deuiled kccomit of tbe poon, u wdl s» for ■ oaniber of puallel 
pMSBgei — BE well as tome o[ doabtTal relenuicc — the tesdet may be referred 10 
F. W. Moonnaii's mosogiapli. 1 lue the liit of G. Goodmn's cdilioo of Broirae'i 
poemt, tviih inUodnciioQ (7 A. H. Balten, 1 voU., iSjkf. 
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of Fida centres round the slaughter of her pet hind by the 
monster Riot. From the mangled remains of the animal rises 
the beautiful form of AJetheia (truth). The new- transformed 
nymph is the daughter of Chronos (time), born, Pallas-Hke, 
without a mother. The narrative of her rejection by the 
world gives occasion for some biting satire on the Ill-living 
of the religious orders, the vanity of the court, and the dis- 
honesty of the crafts. Meanwhile Riot, who from this point 
ceases to be an embodiment of cruelty, and comes to typify 
fallen humanity — the Humanum Genus of the moralities- 
passing successively by Remembrance, Remorse, and Repent- 
ance, is purged of his foul shape, and appears as the shepherd 
Amyntaa, finally to be united in marriage with Aietheia. 
With these adventures is interwoven the progress of Thetis, 
who comes to view her dominions. From the Euxine and 
the Hellespont her train sweeps on by Adriatic and Atlantic 
shores, past lands which call up the names of a long 
line of poets — Vergil, Ovid, Ariosto, Petrarch, Tasso, Du 
Bartas, Marot, Ronsard — till ultimately she arrives off the 
coast of Devon— the Devon of Browne and Drake. Here 
the shepherds assemble to do her honour, from Colin Clout 
down to Browne's immediate circle, Brooke, Davies, and Wither, 
and here the poet entertains her with the tale of Walla and 
Tavy, which forms a charming incidental piece. The nymph 
Walla loved the river-god Tavy, and while gathering flowers 
to weave a garland for him was surprised by a satyr, who 
pursued her into a wood. She sought refuge in a cave, where, 
being overtaken by her pursuer, she prayed to Diana, and in the 
last resort to Ina, by whom she was transformed into a spring, 
which, after drowning the venturesome satyr, ran on to join 
ita waters with those of her beloved Tavy. Thus Browne 
wove the common names of his familiar home into a romance 
of pastoral invention. The metamorphosis of Arethusa pur- 
sued by Alpheus, of Ambra by Ombrone, of the nymphs by 
the satyrs of the Salkes, or as frescoed on the temple of Pales 
10 the Arcadia, the loves of Mulla and Mollana in Spenser, 
and the mythological impersonations of the Polyolbion, find, 
as it were, a meeting-place in Browne's lay of Walla. 

The three parts of Britannia's Pastorals did not appear 
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together. Book I was published during the winter of 1613-14, 
Book 11 in 1616, each containing five songs; while the frag- 
ment of Book III, containing two songs only, remained in 
manuscript till 1853, when it was discovered in the Cathedral 
Library at Salisbury, and printed for the Percy Society'. 

The narrative, as may have been inferred from what has 
already been said, is sufficiently fantastic. In the introduc- 
tion of allegorical characters Browne was probably influenced 
by Spenser, and in a lesser degree by the masque literature of 
his day and by the study of Langland, Since the work 
is unfinished, we may in charity suppose that had Browne 
completed his design the whole would have presented a some- 
what less incongruous appearance ; there is, however, a marked 
tendency towards the accumulation of unexplained incidents, 
which may most plausibly be referred to the influence of 
the Spanish romances, especially of the Diana, which was 
already accessible in Yong's translation, and one incident of 
which Browne did undoubtedly borrow. 

In style and poetic merit Browne's work is most astonish- 
ingly unequal, though the general level of Britannia's Pas- 
torals is distinctly higher than that of the Shepherd's Pipe. 
The author passes at times abruptly from careful and loving 
realism to the most stilted conventionality, and from passages 
of impassioned eloquence to others grotesquely banal. In 
some of his peculiarities, as in the perpetual use of elaborate 
similes and in the indulgence in inflated paraphrases, he anti- 
cipates some of the worst faults of style cultivated by writers 
of the next century. There are portions of the poem where 
the narrative is literally carried on through a succession of 
highly wrought comparisons, each paragraph beginning with 
an 'As' followed by a correlative 'So' half a page further 
on. No such series of pictures, however fairly wrought — 
and Browne's too often end in bathos— can possibly convey 
the impression of continuous action. It is the same with 



' K. Wiodschcid profcEsu to diicavci a diRereDI baod in the third book, and ii 
inclined to uctibc it to tame imitatoi of Browne. In merit is ceitainlj not high, 
bat il is DO worse thin puts of the farmer books ; and Brownc't work i& bo 
DolorioDBly oDcquil thkt 1 con MC no excoie for depriving oi lelicving him of [tl 
authorship. 
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periphrasis. Used with discretion it may be one of the 
subtlest ornaments of style, and even when fulfilling no 
particular purpose is capable of imparting a luxuriant and 
somewhat rococo richness to the verse. The effect, however, 
is frequently one of unrelieved frigidity, as in the lines : 

And now Hyperion from his glitl'ring throne 
Sev'n limEs his quick'ning rays had bravely shown 
Unto the other world, since Walla last 
Had on her Tavy'a head the garland pkc'd ; 
And this day, as of right, she wends abroad 
To case the meadows of their willing load. 

(II. iii. 855.) 

At times it was Browne's moral preoccupation that curbed 
his muse, as in his description of the golden age where, for 
the sensuous glow of Tasso and for Carcw's pagan paradise, 
he substitutes the insipid convention of a philosophical age of 
innocence '. In his genuine mood as a loving observer of 
country life he is a very different poet. His feeling is 
delicate in tone and his observation keen ; he was familiar 
with every tree that grew in the woods, every fish that swam 
in the waters of his beloved Devon ; he entered tenderly into 
the homely life of the farm — 

By this had chanticleer, the village clock, 

Bidden the goodwife for her maids to knock, 

And the swart ploughman for his breakfast stay'd. 

That he might till those lands were falbw laid; *' 

The hills and vallies here and there resound 

With the re-echoes of the deep-mouth'd bound; 

Each shepherd's daughter, with her cleanly peal', 

Was come afield to milk the morning's meal. 

{I. iv. 483.) 

When, however, naturalism of this kind is introduced into 
pastoral it is already on the high road toward ceasing 

' The hatred vbich they bore was only thb, 
Thil eveiy one did bUe to do amiu; 
Their fortune ttill *« jnhject to their will; 
Their want— O hippy t — was the wut of ill. (11. iii, 447.) 
Utoy readcM may be inclined to pity poor men uid women deburcd boat that 
First of >II joyi ihit onto da belong — 
The iweet (clicity of doing wrong. 
' P«!L 
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to be pastoral at all. Nor are touches of higher poetic 
imagiuation wanting, as when Time is described as 

a lusly aged swain, 
That cuts the green tufts off ih' enamell'd plain. 
And with his scythe bath many a summer shorn 
The plough'd-lands lab'iing with a crop of com. 

{I. iv. 307.) 

The love of his country is, however, the altar at which 
Browne's poetic genius takes fire; 

Hail, thou my native soil! tbou blessed plot. 

Whose equal all Ihe world aflordeth not 1 

Show me who can so many crystal rills. 

Such sweet-cloth'd valleys or aspiring hills, .... 

And if the eartb can show the lilce again, 

Yet will she fail in her sea-ruling men. 

Time never can produce men to o'ertake 

The fames of Grenville, Davies, Gilbert, Drake, 

Or worthy Hawkins, or of thousands more 

That by their power made the Devonian shore 

Mock the proud Tagus, for whose richest spoil 

The boasting Spaniard left the Indian soil 

Bankrupt of store, knowing it would quit cost 

By winning tbis, though all the rest were losL 

(U. iii. 601.) 

It is after all in such a passage as this that we see the true 
William Browne, with all his high-handedness and worthy 
enthusiasm, the poet who not only loves his country with 
a lover's passion and cannot tolerate that any should be 
compared to her in fairness of feature, in stateliness of stature, 
or in virtue of mind ; but who, first perhaps among English 
poets, has that more local patriotism, narrower and more 
indmate, for his own home, for its moors, its streams, its 
associations, all the actual or imagined surroundings of his 
beloved Tavistock, and carries in his heart for ever the cry 
of the wild west — 

Devon, O Devon, in wind and rain ! 
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Approaching the romance, as we do, from the point of 
view rather of the development of the pastoral ideal than 
of the history of prose narrative or of the novel, we may 
spare ourselves any detailed consideration of the famous 
work of John Lyly. Although in the novel which has made 
' Euphuism ' a word and a bye-word in the language he 
supplied the literary medium for the work of subsequent 
pastoral writers such as Greene and Lodge, his own com- 
positions in this kind are confined entirely to the drama. 

The translations in this department arc for the most part 
negligible, There is, however, one notable exception, namely, 
the rendering by Bartholomew Yong or Young of Monte- 
mayor's Diana, together with the continuations of Perez 
and Gil Polo. Completed as early as May, 1583, the work 
remained in manuscript until 1598, when it was published 
in the form of a handsome folio. Although, as we have 
already had occasion to notice, the verse portions were not 
for the most part of a nature to add lustre to an anthology 
such as England's Helicon, the whole forms a not unworthy 
Tudor translation. We learn from Yong's preface that por- 
tioQS of the romance had already been Englished by Edward 
Faston, a descendant of the famous Norfolk letter-writers, 
who had family relations with Sp^n and possessed an 
intimate knowledge of the language. Of this work nothing 
further is known. Some two years, however, before Yong's 
version issued from the press, the first book of Montemayor's 
portion was again translated by Thomas Wilson, and of this 
a manuscript yet survives '. Passing mention may also be 

' The iruiilalor wa« afterwaidt koightcd. Who wu the fint peiion lo mcribe 
ihii tiMBlBtion 10 Thomas Wilcoi, n ccruin "vciy painful miniitei of God'iword,* 
t kin not sore. The mislakc has, howeiEr, been coailantljr repeated, and led 
UDderfaill, in bii able moDognph on Spaniih Liltraturt in SiiglanJ, to gire 
■ detailed acconnl of Wilcox and Us wholly cbimcrical coanciion with the spread 
of Spanish inSoence in this country. The Iraistlation ii preieircd in tlie Btitiih 
HBtcum, Adriit. MS. 18,638, and conlabs the tianilalor'j nnme perfectly deaily 
written, both on the litle-page and nl the end of the dedicatory epiitle to Fulke 
Girrllle. Thii MS. is a copy of the original made by the truttlator hiouclf about 
1617, and hears on Ihe fly-leaf [he name ' Dorothy GreTelL' The title-page ii worth 
Intiicrlbing : ' Diana de Moute mayor done onl of Spaaiah by ThornaE WilsB 
Eaqoin, In the yeaie 1596 & dedicated to the Erie of Sonlhamplo who was then 
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made of Angel Day's translation oi Daphnis and Ckloe {\^%-',), 
containing the original insertion of the Skepherds' Holiday 
with the praises of Elizabeth in verse, and of Robert Tofte's 
Honours Academy (i 6 io), distantly following Ollenix du Mont- 
Sacr^'s Bergerie de Juliette, but which, as also John Pypcr's 
version of d'Urf^'s Astrie (1620), have received sufficient 
notice in being recorded in connexion with their originals. 



Earlier in date of publication and belonging to an elder 
tradition than the Arcadia, though later in date of composi- 
tion, and it may be at times betraying a familiarity with 
Sidney's manuscript, the romances of the Bohemian Robert o 
Greene, and the buccaneer-physician Thomas Lodge, are x^ 
naturally the first to claim our attention. 

With the exception of Menaplion, Greene's romances offer w 
' little that is important in pastoral, apart from the more 
notable works which they inspired. And even Mtnapkon, 
in so far as the general conception is concerned, can hardly be 
said necessarily to involve the existence of any antecedent 
pastoral tradition. Greene's novel is, indeed, far from being 
purely pastoral ; no more than in Sidney's, to use Professor 
Herford's happy phrase, are we allowed to forget that 
Arcadia bordered on Sparta. In this it undoubtedly resembles 
the Spanish romances, but the resemblance does not appear 
to go much further ; it is on the whole warlike without being 
chivalric, the tone Greek, or what Greene considered such, 
rather than medieval — indeed it might be argued that in its 
martial incidents it rather recalls Dapknis and Chloe than the 
Diana. There is certainly nothing chivalric about King 
Democles, who, when some ten score shepherds are besi^ing 
a castle, sends to the ' General of his Forces,' and not only 
has ten thousand men brought secretly and by night at three 
days' notice — in itself a notable piece of strategy — but when 
they arrive on the scene places furthermore the whole force in 
ambush ! No wonder that when the soldiers are let loose out 

uppau y* Spaniih voiage w"" mf Lord of Essex — WberEUi nndec the aames 
rule* of Sheppacds ood chdre Loveri are covertly dkcouiscd manie noble actio 
ft Btfectiout t>f the Spmisb nation, u Is of y° Eagliih of \ji<\ }' adminble ft 
Dcvei enough pnued boolie of S'. Fhil : Sidueyca Aicadu.' 
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of their necessari]y cramped quarters, they kill many of the 
shepherds, and putting the rest to flight remain masters of 
the situation. 

The plot might perhaps be considered improbable as well 
as intricate for anything but a pastoral or chivalric romance : 
judged by the standards prevailing in these species it is 
neither. Democles, king of Arcadia, has a daughter Sephistia, 
who contrary to his wishes has contracted a secret marriage 
with Maximus. When the birth of a son leads to discovery, 
Democles has them placed in an oarless boat and so cast 
adrift. A storm arising they are not unnaturally wrecked, 
and ultimately husband and wife are cast upon different 
points of the Arcadian coast {!), where, either supposing the 
other to have perished, they adopt the pastoral life, assuming 
the names respectively of Melicertus and Samela. The young 
mother has with her her child Pleusidippus, but while still in 
early boyhood he is carried off by pirates and presented as 
a gift to the King of Thessaly. In the meantime Menaphon, 
' the kings shepherd of Arcadia,' has fallen in love with 
Samela, but while accepting his hospitality she meets her 
husband in his shepherd's guise, and without recognizing one 
another husband and wife again fall in love. Years pass on 
and Pleusidippus, who has risen to fame at court, hears of the 
beauty of the shepherdess of Arcadia, and must needs go to test 
the truth of the report himself. He does so, and promptly falls 
in love with his own mother. Nor is this all, for Democles 
equally hears of Samela's fame, and disguising himself as 
a shepherd falls in love with his own daughter. He endeavours 
to command Samela's affection by revealing to her his own 
identity, but Pleusidippus is beforehand with more drastic 
measures, and with the help of a few associates carries Samela 
off to a neighbouring castle, to which Democles and the shep- 
herds, headed by Melicertus, proceed to lay siege. A duel 
between father and son is unceremoniously interrupted by the 
inroad of Democles' soldiery. Upon this the identity of Samela 
is revealed by a convenient prophetess, and all ends happily. 

In the relation of verse and prose Greene's work differs 
from that of Sannazzaro and Sidney, the former being of 
considerably greater merit than the latter. The style 
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adopted exhibits a very marked Euphuism, and the whole 
form of narrative is characterized by that fondness for 
petty conceit which not seldom gives an air of puerility to the 
tighter Elizabethan prose. Puerile in a sense it had every 
right to be, for modern prose narration was then in its very 
infancy in this country. No artistic form destined to contribute 
to the main current of literature is born perfect into the 
world ; the early efforts appear not only tentative, uncouth, at 
times rugged, but often childish and futile, unworthy the 
consideration of serious men. The substance of the Gesta 
RomaHorutn and the style of the Novellino appear so, con- 
sidered in relation to the Decameron ; the mystery plays are 
an obvious instance, not to be explained by any general 
immaturity of medieval ideas. Traces of the tendency may 
even be noticed where revival or acclimatization, rather than 
original invention, is the aim ; we find it in the Skephertts 
Calender, nor was it absent in the days of the romantic 
revival, either from the German Lenores or the English 
Otrantos. And so it is with the novelists of the Elizabethan 
age. Renouncing the traditions of the older romance, which 
was adult and perfect a hundred years before in Malory, but 
had now fallen into a second childhood, and determined on the 
creation of a new and genuine form of literary expression, 
they paid thepriceof originality in the vein of childishness that 
runs through their writings. 

If, however, Greene was content in the main to adopt the 
style of the new novel, he, as indeed Lyly too. could at times 
snatch a straightforward thought or a vigorous phrase from 
current speech or controversial literature, and invest it with all 
the greater effectiveness by contrasting it with its surroundings. 
Here, as an example of euphuistic composition, is Democles' 
address to the champions about to engage in single combat : 

Worthy mirrors of resolved magnanimiiie, whose thoiighti are above 
your fortunes, and your valour more than your revenewes, know that 
Bitches that puppie in hast bring forth blind whelpes ; that there is do 
herbe sooner sprung up than the Spattarmia nor sooner fadeth ; the fruits 
too soone ripe are quit-ltly roiien ; that deedes done in hast are repented 
al leisure : then, brave men in so wcightie a cause, .... deferre it some 
three daies, and then in solemn manner end the combat '. 
' Arbcr's cdilioo, p. Sj. 
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With this we may contrast the closing sentence of the work : 

And lest there should be left any thing unperfect in this pastorall 
accident. Doron smudged himselfe up, and jumped a marriage with his 
dd friend Carmela. 

This is. of course, intentionally cast in a homely style in 
contrast to the courtliness of the main plot ; but Greene, as 
some of his later works attest, knew the value of strong racy 
English no less than his friend Nashe. who, in the preface 
he prefixed to this very work, pushed colloquialism and idiom 
to the verge of affectation and beyond, 

The incidental verse, on the other hand, though very unequal, 
ifl of decidedly higher merit. Sephistia's famous song should 
alone suffice to save any book from oblivion, while there are 
otherverses which are not unworthy ofa place beside it. I may 
instance the opening of the ' roundelay ' sung by Menaphon, the 
only character strictly belonging to pastoral tradition, with 
its picture of approaching night : 

When tender ewes brought home with evening Sunne 

Wen<l to I heir foldesg 

And to iheir holdes 
The shepbeards trudge when light of day is done. 

Such as it was, Menapfwn appealed in no small degree to 
the taste of the moment. We know how great was Greene's A 
reputation as an author, how publishers were ready to outbid^ 
one another for the very dregs of his wit. Thomas Brabine 
was but voicing the general opinion when, in some verses 
prefixed to Menaphon, he wrote, condescending to an inevitable 
pun, but also to a less excusable mixed metaphor : 

Be thou still Greene, whiles others glorie waine. 

Of his other romances it is sufficient in this place to mention 
that Pandostq^yitA<:ix contains the pastoral loves of DorastusQ 
and Fa wnia, and supplied__Sh akespe are with the outlines of 
^tJSimiizA Ttde, appeared the year b e fore M enaphon, while 
the ypar aftrr saw his Never_ Ten-LaU, which is likewise of 
a fjeneraJl y pas toral character , but does not appeaLto ha ve 
suggeatedor ^ influenced any su bsequent work. 
TEel'emarks that have been made concerning Greene apply 
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In a large measure also to his fellow euphuist Thomas Lodge, o 
His earliest romance, Forbonius and Prtsceria, published in 
1584, is partly pastoral in plot, a faithful lover being driven 
by the opposition of his lady's father into assuming the 
pastoral habit ; but it is chiefly the connexion of his Rosalynde Q 
of 1590 with Shakespeare's As You Like It that gives himt? 
a claim upon our attention, Rosalynde is not only on this 
account the best-known, but is also intrinsically the most 
interesting of his romances. The story is too familiar to need 
detailing. lis origin, as is also well known, is the Tale of 
Gamelyn, the story which Chaucer intended putting into the 
mouth either of the cook, or more probably of the yeomaOjJ 
and the hero of which apparently belongs to the Robin Hood 
cycle. The interest centres round the three sons of Sir John 
of Bordeaux, who retains his name with Lodge and is Shake- 
speare's Sir Roland de Bois, and whose youngest son, Lodge's 
Rosader and Shakespeare's Orlando, is named Gamelyn, and 
the outlaw king, Lodge's king of France and Shakespeare's 
Duke senior ^ The entire pastoral element, as well as the 
courtly scenes of the earlier portion of the novel, are Lodge's 
own invention. His shepherds, whether genuine, as Condon 
and Phoebe, or assumed, as Rosalynde and Rosader, are 
all alike Italian Arcadians, equally polished and poetical. 
Montanus, a shepherd corresponding to Shakespeare's Silvius, 
is a dainty rimester, and is not only well posted in the loves 
of Polyphemus and Galatea, but can r^ on blind boy Cupid 
in good French, and on his mistress too — ■ 

Son cuer ne doit cstre de glace, 
Bien que elle ait de Neige le sein. 

Thus Lodge added to the original story the figures of the 
usurper, Rosalynde, Alinda (Celia), and the shepherds 
Montanus (Silvius), Coridon (Corin) and Phoebe, while to 
Shakespeare we owe Amiens, Jacques, Touchstone, Audre, 
and a few minor characters ; whence it appears that Lodge's 
contribution forms the mainstay of the plot as familiar to 

' See tlie medil Uble of correspODileDces glvcD by Homer Smith in bii pAper 
on the PoitoTal Infiutnit in ikt Snglhk Drama. All needful Bf|>ualt» lor 
the tiaiy of the story will of conrte be found in Fomcss' ' Vkiionim ' ediUon of 
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modem readers. Moreover, in spite of the stiltedness of the 
style where the author yet remembers to be euphuJstic, in 
si«te of the long ' orations,' ' passions,' ' meditations ' and the 
like, each carefully labelled and giving to the whole the air of 
a series of rhetorical exercises, in spite of the mediocre quality of 
most of the verses, if we except its one perfect gem, the romance 
yet retains not a little of its silvan and idyllic sweetness. 

Before leaving the school of Lyly, which included a number 
of more or less famous writers, I may take the opportunity 
of mentioning two authors usually reckoned among them. 
One, John Dickenson, left two works of a pastoral nature. 
His short romance entitled Arisbas appeared in 1594, and 
may have supplied Daniel with a hint for the kidnapping 
of Silvia in Bymert's Triumph. Another yet shorter work, 
entitled the Shepherd's Complaint, which is undated, but was 
probably printed in the same year, is remarkable for being 
composed more than half in verse, largely hexameters. In 
it the author falls asleep and is transported in his dream* 
to Arcady, where he listens to the lament of a shepherd for 
the love of Amaryllis, The cruel nymph is, however, soon 
punished, for, challenging Diana in beauty, she falls a victim 
to the shafts of the angry goddess, and is buried with full 
bucolic honours, whereupon the author awakes. The other 
writer is William Warner, well known from his Albion's 
£Hglattd, published in 1586, who left a work entitled Pan his 
Syrinx, which appeared in 1584 ; but in this pastoralism does 
not penetrate beyond the title-page. 

Of the_ books which everybody knows and nobody^|eads, , 
The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia is perhaps the mosti 
famous'. Yet though an account of the romance may be 
fotmd in the pages of every literary textbook, the history 
of how the work came to be printed has never been fully 
cleared up^ The Areoitia, as it remained at Sidney's death, 

' MacsoUf onc« remirked of [he Fatry Qutm, that (ew aod wttxj iic llta 
leaden wbo are in at ibe dcalh of the BUtanc Beast. It might wilh eqnaJ or even 
giealer lotix be coatended that most leaden are oileep ere the Arcadian priocenet 
in Sidney'^ romaDCC are rescued Irom The power of Cecropia. 

* Into parcl<r biMiogmphical qucitiani, sncb ai the hiiloiy of the Edlnbntgli 
edition «f 1599. it it ofcoDTM impouible to ectei here. 

L a 
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was fragmentary. Two books and a portion of a third were 
all that had undergone revision, and possibly represented the 
portion which Sidney compiled while living with his sister 
at Wilton, after his retirement from court in 1581 — the 
portion for the most part actually written in bis sister's 
presence. Even of this trustworthy manuscripts were rare, 
most of those that circulated being copies of the unrevised 
text. Sidney died on October 1;, 1,586, and even before the 
end of the year we find his friend Fulke Greville, afterwards 
Lord Brooke, writing to Sidney's father-in-law. Sir Francis 
Walsingham, to the effect that the bookseller, William 
Ponsonby, had informed him that some one was about to 
print the Arcadia, and that if they were acting without 
authority a notification of the fact should be lodged with 
the archbishop. Greville proceeds to say that he had sent 
to Walsingham's daughter, that is. Lady Sidney, the corrected 
manuscript of the work 'don 4 or 5 years sinse, which he 
left in trust with me ; wherof there is no more copies, and 
fitter to be reprinted then the first, which is so common'.' 
A complaint was evidently lodged, and the puWication stayed, 
and we may assume that Ponsonby was rewarded (or his 
notification by being entrusted with the publication of the 
revised manuscript mentioned by Greville, for it was from 
his house that issued the quarto edition of 1590. Evidence 
that it .was Greville who was responsible for the publication 
of the Arcadia is found in the dedication of Thomas Wilson's 
manuscript translation from the Diatia, where, addressing 
Greville, the translator speaks of Sir Philip's Arcadia, 'w""" 
by yo' noble vcrtue the world so hapily enjoyes,' In this 
edition, containing the first two and a half books only, the 
division into chapters and the arrangement of the incidental 
verse were the work of the ' over-seer of the print.' The 
text, however, was not considered satisfactory, and when 
the romance was reprinted in 1593 the division into chapters 
was discarded, certain alterations were made in the arrange- 
ment of the verse, and there was added another portion of 
the third book, together with a fourth and fifth, compiled 

' LeKCT in the SUIe Pipen. See lattoduction to Soinmer'* ficiimile of the first 
edition, iBgi. 
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by the Countess of Pembroke from the loose sheets sent 
her from time to time by her brother. This edition has 
been commonly regarded as the Arst published with due 
authority, and the term ' surreptitious ' has been quite unjustly 
applied to the original quarto. The charge, indeed, receives 
colour from the preface, signed H. S., to the second edition; 
but, whoever H. S. may have been, there is nothing to make 
one suppose that he was speaking with authority. The 
quarto of 1590 having been duly licensed on August 33, 
1588, the rights of the work were in Ponsonby's hands, and 
to him the publication of the revised edition had to be 
entrusted. In 1598 a third edition, to which other remains of 
the author were for the first time added, was also published 
by Ponsonby. There still remained, however, a lacuna in 
Book III, which was not remedied till 1621, when a supple- 
ment was added from the pen of Sir William Alexander. In 
the edition of 1647 a sixth book was appended, the work 
of one Richard Beling, whose initials alone, however, appear. 
The early editors seem to have assumed that the unfinished 
state of the work, or rather the unrcvised state of the later 
portions, was due to the author's early death, but most of 
it must have been written between the years 1581 and 15S3. 
and it may well be questioned whether in any case Sidney 
would have bestowed any further attention upon it. Jonson. 
indeed, has preserved the tradition that it had been Sir 
Philip's intention 'to have transformed all his Arcadia to the 
stories of King A^thure^' though how the transformation was 
to be accomplislied be forbore to hint ; but the more familiar 
tradition of Sidney's having expressed oa his death-bed 
a desire that the romance should be destroyed assorts better 
with what else we know of his regard for his ' idle workc.' 

For the name of hia romance Sidney was no doubt indebted e> 
to Sannazzaro, whom he twice mentions as an authority in^ 
his Defence of Poesy, but there in all probability his direct 
obligation ends, since even the rime sdruccioU, which he 
occasionally affected, may with equal probability be referred 
to the influence of the Diana. It was, undoubtedly, Monte- 
mayor's romance which served as a model for, or rather 
> Cottterutloos ntlh Drummond, X. Sbakcsptate Secietf, 1S43, p. 10. 
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suggested the character of, Sidney's work '. Thus the^ivalric") 
element, unknown to Sannazzaro, is with Sidney even more 
prominent than with Montemayor and his followers. It ia, 
however, true that, like Greene's, his heroes are rather of 
a classical than a medieval stamp, and he also chose to lay 
the scene of the action in Greece rather than in his native 
land, as was the habit of Spanish writers. The source upon 
which Sidney chiefly drew for incidents was the once famous 
Amadis of Gaul, but a diligent reading of the other French 
and Spanish romances of chivalry would probably lengthen 
the list of recorded creditors. Heliodorus supplies several 
episodes, and an acquaintance at least can be traced with 
both Achilles Tatius and Chariton, 

The intricate plot, with its innumerable digressions, epi- 
sodes, and interruptions, need not here be followed in detail, 
especially as we shall have ample opportunity of becoming 
familiar with its general features when we come to discuss 
the plays founded upon it. Here it will be sufficient to note 
one or two points. In the first place the romance contains o 
no really pastoral characters, the personae being all eitherO 
shepherds in their disguise only, or else, like Greene's Dorono 
and Carmela, burlesque characters of the rustic tradition. 
Secondly, it may be observed that the amorous confusion 
is even greater than in Menaphon, Pyroclcs disguising himself 
as an Amazon in order to enjoy the company of his beloved 
Philoclea, which leads to her father Basilius falling in love 
with him in his disguise, and endeavouring to use his daughter 
to forward his suit, while her mother Gynecia likewise falls in 
love with him, having detected his disguise, and becomes 
jealous of her daughter, who on her part innocently accepts 
her lover as bosom companion *. 



' K. BninliDhcr, to wbot« watlc on the Arcadia (Sir Philip Sidneys Artadia 
mnd ikrt Nachliiuftr, 1903) I am in b measure iDdebted, iBiling to ioA iniU])> 
specific borcowingB, is iodiDcd 10 mftlic ligbl of Moutemayoi's influence. Theie 
CSS, houevei, be little qacatioa that, in geneial ilyle and conccpdoD, Sidney, 
while influenced by ihe GKek lomaccc, yet belonged euentiilly to the Spanish 
tuhool. 

' Analyses of Ihe ArcaJia will be found in nil woiks upon the norel from 
Duniop (o J. J. jDswnind and W. Raleigb. Peihapi ihe fnlleit, which is aUo 
piovidcd wilh copious citracls, U that ia Ihe Rtltssftclivt Rtoim, iSio, iL p. i. 
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In general the Arcadia is no more than it purports to be, 
the ' many fancies ' of Sidney's fertile imagination poured 
forth in courtly guise for the entertainment of his sister, 
though his own more serious thoughts occasionally find 
expression in its pages, and he even introduces himself under 
the imperfect anagram of Philisides, and shadows forth his 
friendship with the French humanist Languet. More than this it 
would be rash to assert, and Greville did his friend an equivocal 
service when he sought to find a deep philosophy underlying 
the rather formal characters of the romance'. These characters, 
as we have seen, are for the most part essentially courtly ; the 
pastoral guise is a mere veil shielding them from the crude 
uncompromising hght of actuality, with its prejudice in favour 
of the probable ; while the few rustic personages merely 
supply a not very successful comic antimasque. 

To the popularity of the Arcadia it is hardly necessary to O 
advert. It has been repeatedly printed, added to, imitated, 
abbreviated, modernized, popularized; four editions appeared 
during the last decade of the sixteenth century, nine between 
the beginning of the seventeenth and the outbreak of the civil 
wars*. It was first published at a moment when the public 
was beginning to tire of Euphuism, and when the heroic death 
of the author had recently set a seal upon the brilliance of his 
fame. Looking back in after years, writers who, like Dray- 
ton, had lived through the movement from its very birth, 
could speak of Sidney as of the author who 

did lirst reduce 
Our tongue from Lyly's writing then in use, 

and could praise his style as a model of pure English. In spite of 
the generous, if misguided, efforts of occasional critics, posterity 
has not seen fit to endorse this view. While finding in 
Sidney's style the same historical importance as in Lyly's, we 
cannot but recognize that in itself Arcadianism was little if at 
all better than Euphuism. It is just as formal, just as much 

' Ad ■llegoricol ifilerprcUtJoo ceitainly (ovnA favoui nmoDg llie crillc* of tbe 
IJme, and wu adruiced b; Patlcntuni io Im Art e/ English Potty ( JjSg), cren 
bdoie the pablicition of the [ODimce. See i.lso Thomu Wilson's allosiali ou the 
tille-pige of bis UaneUtioa (lotn the Diatia, given above (p. 141, note). 

* A critical edition remains, bovcvcr, x dcsideratnm. 
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a trick, ju3t as sHIted and unpliable, just as painful an illustra- 
tion of the fact that a figure of rhetoric may be an occasional 
ornament, but cannot by any degree of ingenuity be made to 
serve as a basis of composition. In the same way as Euphuism 
is founded upon a balance of the sentence obtained by anti- 
thetical clauses, and the use of intricate alliteration, together 
with the abuse of simile and metaphor drawn from what has 
been aptly termed Lyty's 'un-natural history'; so Sidney's 
style in the Arcadia is based on a balance usually obtained by 
a repetition of the same word or a jingle of similar ones, together 
with the abuse of periphrasis, and, it may be added, of the 
pathetic fallacy. These last have been dangers in all periods 
of stylistic experiment ; the former, figures duly noted as 
ornaments by contemporary rhetoricians, Sidney no doubt 
borrowed from Spain. There in one famous example they 
were shortly to excite the enthusiasm of the knight of La 
Mancha — ' The reason of the unreason which is done to my 
reason in such manner enfeebles my reason that with reason 
I lament your beauty ' — a sentence which one is sometimes 
tempted to imagine Sidney must have set before him as 
a model. Thus it would appear that, for their essential 
elements, Euphuism and Arcadianism, though distinct, alike 
sought their models, direct or indirect, in the Spanish litera- 
ture of the day. Almost any passage, chosen at random, will 
illustrate Sidney's style. Observe the balance of clauses in 
the following sentence from Kalander's speech, which inclines 
perhaps towards Euphuism : 

1 am no herald to enquire of mens pedegrees, il sufliceth me if I know 
their vermes, which, it this young mans face he not a false wilnes, doe 
better apporicU his miiide, then you have dune his body. (1590, fol. 8*.) 

Or again, as an instance of the jingle of words, take the 
following from the steward's narration : 

1 thinke you Ihinke, that these perfections meeting, could not cbooBC 
but find one another, and delight in thai they found, far iikcnes of manners 
is likely in reason to drawe liking with affeciion ; mens actions doo not 
alwdcs crossc with reason : to be short, it did so in deed. (ib. fol. 30.) 

Of Sidney's power of description the stock example is his 
account of the Arcadian landscape (fol. J), and it is perhaps 
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the best and at the same time the most characteristic that 
could be fountf; the author's pecuhar tricks are at once 
obvious. There arc ' the humble valleis, whose base estate 
semcd comforted with refreshing of silver rivers,' and 
the 'thickets, which being lined with most pleasant shade, 
were witnessed so to by the chereful deposition of many 
weT-tuned birds'; there are the pastures where 'the prety 
lambs with bleting oratory craved the dams com.fort,' where 
sat the young shepherdess knitting, whose 'voice comforted 
her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voices 
masick,' a country where the scattered houses made ' a shew, 
aa it were, of an accompanable soiitarines, and of a_ civil 
wtldnes,' where lastly— .«' sic omnia l—viBs the ' s hephea rds 
boy piping , as though he should never be old.' It must not 
be supposed that these are occasional embroideries ; they are 
the very cloth of which the whole pastoral habit is made. 
The above examples all occur within a few pages, and might 
even have been gathered from a yet smaller plot. It is, 
however, on the prose, such as it is, that the reputation of 
the Arcadia rests; a good deal of occasional verse is intro- 
duced, but it has often been subject of remark how wholly 
unworthy of its author most of it is. 

Given the widespread popularity of the work, the influence 
exercised by tlie story on English letters is hardly a matter 
for wonder. Of its general influence on the drama it will be 
my business to speak later; at present we may note that 
while yet in manuscript it probably supplied Lodge with 
certain hints for his Rosalyndc, and so indirectly influenced 
As Ycii Like ft. One of the best-known episodes, again, that 
of Argalus and Parthenia, was versified by Quarles in 1622, 
and, adorned with a series of cuts, went through a large 
Dumber of editions before the end of the century, besides 
being dramatized by Glapthome. The incident of Pyrocles 
heading the Zelots has been thought to have suggested the 
scene in tii/ Two Gentlemen of Verona in which Valentine 
consents tj/lead the robber band, while to Sidney Shakespeare 
was likewise indebted, not only for the cowards' fight in 
Twel/lhf Night, but m the 'story of the Paphlagonian unkinde 
long," jtir the original of the Glostcr cpbode in King Lear. 
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A certain prayer out of the later portion of the romance waa, 
as is well known, a favourite with Charles I in the days 
of his misfortuae, but the controversial use made of the 
fact by Milton it is happily possible to pass over in silence. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning as iliustrating the vogue of 
Sidney's romance, that it not only had the very singular 
honour of being translated into French in the hrst half of 
the seventeenth century, but that two translations actually 
appeared, the rivalry between which gave rise to a literary 
controversy of some asperity '. 

Thus we take leave of the pastoral novel or romance, 
a kind which never attained to the weighty tradition of the 
eclogue, or the grace of the lyric, nor was subjected to the 
rigorous artistic form of the drama 'K It remained through- 
out nerveless and diffuse, and, in spite of much incidental 
beauty, was habitually wanting in interest, except in so far as 
it renounced its pastoral nature. As Professor Raleigh has 
put it : ' To devise a set of artificial conditions that shall 
leave the author to work out the sentimental inter-relations 
of his characters undisturbed by the intrusion of probability 
or accident is the problem ; love in vacuo is the beginning 
and end of the pastoral romance proper.' A similar attempt 
is noticeable in the drama, but the conditions soon came to be 
recognized as impossible for artistic use. The operation of 
human affection under utterly imaginary and impossible 
conditions is not a matter of human interest ; the result was 
a purely fictitious amatory code, as absurd as it was unhealthy, 
and, when sustained by no extrinsic interest of allegory or the 
tike, the kind soon disappeared. As it is, in the pastoral 
novel, it is only when the enchanted circle is broken by the 
rough and tumble of vulgar earthly existence that on the 
featureless surface of the waters something of the light and 
shade of true romance replaces the steady pitiless glare ol 
a philosophical or sentimental ideal. 

1 S« Juuenuid's Englisk NoBtl m th* limi e/ SiattJfemt, xSgo, p. 174. 

' The Utcf luhiouabti; putomi of Froich origin, with (be AUrlt us iu type and 
chief represcnUlive, docs Dot concern oi, 01 at most coDCenit bi eo iodiiectlf u OOC 
10 wuTuit oui Uageiiiig over U here. 
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We have now passed in review the main classes of non- 
dramatic pastoral both abroad and in this country. Such 
preliminary survey was necessary in order to obtain an idea 
of the history and nature of pastoral composition in general. 
It was further rendered imperative by more particular con- 
siderations which will appear in the course of the present 
chapter, for we shall find that the pastoral drama comes into 
being, not through the infusion of the Arcadian ideal into 
pre-existing dramatic forms, but through the actual evolution 
of a new dramatic form from the pre-existing non-dramatic 
pastoral. 

It is time to retrace our steps and to pick up the thread 
which we dropped in a former chapter, the development, 
namely, of the vernacular eclogue in Italy. If in so doing we 
are forced to enter at greater length upon the discussion of 
individual works, we shall find ample excuse, not only in their 
intrinsic merit, but likewise in their more direct bearing upon 
what is after all the main subject of this volume. The pastoral 
drama of Italy is the immediate progenitor of that of England. 
Furtlicr, it might be pleaded that special interest atlaches to 
the Arcadian pastoral as the only dramatic form of con- 
spicuous vitality for which Italy ia the creditor of European 
letters. 

The history of the rise of the pastoral drama in Italy is 
a complicated subject, and one not altogether free from 
obscurity. Many forces were at work determining the 
development of the form, and these it is difiicult so to present 
as at once to leave a clear impression and yet not to allow 
any one element to usurp an importance it docs not in reality 
, possess. Any account which gives a specious appearance 
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of simplicity to the case should be mistrusted. That I have 
been altogether successful in my treatment I can hardly hope, 
but at least the method followed has not been hastily adopted. 
I propose to consider, first of all and apart from the rest, the 
early mythological drama, which while exercisiug a marked 
influence over the spirit of the later pastoral can in no way be 
regarded as its origin. Next, I shall trace the evolution of 
the pastoral drama proper from its germ in the non-dramatic 
eclogue, by way of the edoglie rappresentattve, and treat 
incidentally the allied rustic shows, which form a class apart 
from the main line of development Lastly, I shall have to 
say a few words concerning the early pastoral plays by 
Beccari and others before turning to the masterpieces of 
Tasso and Guarini, the consideration of which will occupy 
the chief part of this chapiter *. 

The class of productions known as mythological plays, 
which powerfully influenced the character of the pastoral 
drama, sprang from the union of classical tradition with the 
machinery of native religious representations, in Poliziano's 
Favola d Orfto. This was the first non-religious play in the 
vernacular, and its dependence on the earlier religious drama 
is striking. Indeed, the blending of medieval and classical 
forms and conventions may be traced throughout the early 
secular drama of Italy. Boiardo's Tivione, a play written at 
some unknown date previous to 1494, preserves, in spite of its 
classical models, much of the all^orical character of the 
morality, and was undoubtedly acted on a stage comprising 
two levels, the upper representing heaves in which Jove sat 
enthroned on the seat of Adonai. The same scenic arrange- 
ment may well have been used in the Orfeo^ the lower stage 
representing Hades ^ ; while Niccol6 da Corr^gio's Cefalo was 
evidently acted on a polyscenic stage, the actors passing in 

■ I should al once s»y thai the view of the development of Ihc pMloral dram* 
adopled abovT ii not endorsed liy all icliol&rs. To have set forlii at length ibe 
consideralioni upon which ii ii based would have swollen beyond all bonnds an 
inuoducloiy section of my woik. Since, howevei, Ihe qneitioa U one ofconiideii- 
alile inteieai, I have ndded what I believe to be ■ Tairly fnll and imputial discassion 
in the form of an appendix. 

' 'Otfeo cantuido ginene all' lalenio' is oneoflhesUi^tJitcctioai. 
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view of the audience from one part to another '. At a yet 
earlier period Italian writers in the learned tongue had taken 
as the subjects of their plays stories from classical legend and 
myth, and annong these we find not only recognized tragedy 
themes such as the rape of Polyxena dramatized by Lionardo 
Bruni, but tales such as that of Progne put on the stage by 
Gregorio Corrado, both of which preceded by many years the 
work of Politian and Corre^io, 

The earliest secular play in Italian is, then, nothing but 
a sacra rappresentazione on a pagan theme, a fact which was 
probably clearly recognized when, in the early editions from 
i494onwards, the piece was described as the' festadi Orpheo^.' 
It was written in 1471, when Poliziano was about seventeen, 
and we learn from the author's epistle prefixed to the printed 
edition that it was composed in the short space of two days for 
representation before Cardinal Francesco Gonzagaat Mantua. 
From the same epistle we learn that the author desired, or at 
least assumed the attftude of desirii^, that his composition 
should share the fate of the ill-fashioned Lacedaemonian 
children ; ' Cognoscendo questa mia figUuola essere di quality 
da fare pii tosto al suo padre vergogna che onore ; e piii tosto 
atta a dargli malinconia che altegrezza.' The favola as 
originally put forth continued to be reprinted without altera- 
tion, till 1776, when Ireneo Afir6 published the Orphei 
Tragoedia from a collation of two manuscripts. This differs 
in various respects from the printed version, among others in 
being divided, short as it is, into five acts, headed respec- 
tively ' Pastorale,' ' Ninfale,' ' Eroico,' ' Negromantico,' and 
' Baccanale.' It is now known to represent a revision of the 
piece made, probably by Antonio Tebaldeo, for representation 
at Ferrara, and in it much of the popular and topical element 

' Par mo elaborate eumple (1547) of Ibis kind of EtB£e. on which various 
locklilie* were simaltancoailj' rcprclcatcd, see Petit de JnlUville, Hiiloiri de la 
langttt et de la tilUraUtri fran^itiie, W. pp. 4lfi'7. 

* Concerning the play see ihe nccoont giTca by Symonds, together with hU 
•dninible Inuiiiaiion b Slulikts and Studies in Italy and Gnat, il. p. m, also an 
eUboiale <mj, ' L' Orfeo del Poliiiano alia corle di Monlova,' by liidoro del 
Lnngo, in the Nuava antobgia for August. iSSi, aad A. D' Adcodu, Orifim dil 
lialrg iialiarta, ii, pp. 1 and 106, The standard edition of PoUiiaao's Ituliui 
wodcs, Itiat by Caiducci, il imfoitoiuilcly not in the firilish Maacum. 
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has been eliminated. The action of the piece is based in 
a general manner upon the story given by Ovid in the tenth 
book of the Metamorphoses. 

The performance begins with a prologue by Mercury which 
is nothing but a short argument of the whole plot. ' Mercurio 
annunzia la festa ' is the superscription in the original, evidently 
suggested by the appearance of ' un messo di Dio ' with which 
the religious rapprcsentazioni usually open. At the end of 
this prologue a shepherd appears and finishes the second 
octave with the couplet : 

State aitentl, brigata; buono nugurio; 
Poi cbe di cielo in terra vien Mercurio. 

In the Ferrarese revision these stanzas appear as ' Argomento ' 
without mention of Mercury, while for the above lines are 
substituted the astonishing doggerel : 

Or slia ciaacuno a tutti gli atti intenio, 
Che dnquc sono j e quesio 6 1' argomento. 

Thereupon (beginning Act I of the revision) enters Mopso, an 
old shepherd, meeting Aristeo. a youthful one, with his herds- 
man Tirsi. Mopso asks whether his white calf has been seen, 
and Aristeo, who fancies he has heard a lowing from beyond 
the hill, sends his boy to see. In the meanwhile he detains 
Mopso with an account of his love for a nymph he met the 
day before, and sings a cansona : 

Ch' i' so cbe la mia ninfa il canto agogna '. 

' A note concenung the dm of tbe lemi ' nymph ' may utc confniion. Creii» 
nach Tcmiiiks that the inttodiictioii ol a nymph u the l>eloved of ■ (hcpbctd if 
a peculiarity of the reODisunce pastoral which manifestly owes its ongia 10 
BoccbccIo'g NinfaXc fiuolano [(^ackuhli dcs tuueren Dramai, ii. p. ig6). la bo 
fai u this view implies that the ' nympha ' of pastoral convcotioD are the «ame 
otder of bdngs as those either of the Niitfale or of clnssjcal myth, it appeals to me 
Utterly erroneous. The 'nymphs' who !ove the ihepherds in the renaiisance 
putoials ate nothing bnl shephetdesscs. The confosion no doubt began with 
Boccaccio. The nymph of Diana in the Niitfali is, as we have already seen, 
nothing but a nun in pagan disguise. The nymphs of the Atiiilo are repieieuted 
■s of the clnatical type, bul their amorous contessiont reveal them u in nowise 
diflering fiom nnorlal woman. The gtadua! change in the conoolation of the word 
is one of the reiulti of the blending of Cbtistiim and classical ideas. The original 
elemental or local spirits even in Greek myth acquired some of tbe characteriiliet 
of votaries (as in the legend of Calino), and th^ Cbriitiaii tikditiofi tended to 
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It runs on the familiar themes of love: 'Di domaa noa 
c' i certezza.' 

Digli, zampogna mia, come via fugge 
Cod gli a.nni iosieme la bellezia snella; 
E digli come i1 tempo ne distnigge, 
Ni r eti persa mai si rinovella ; 
Digli che sappi usar sua forma bella, 
Che sempre tnai nou son rose e viole ■ ■ ■ 

Udite, selve, mie dolci parole, 
Poi che la nioTa mia udir nou vole. 

The boyTirsi now returns, having with much trouble driven 
the strayed calf baclc to the herd, and narrates how he saw an 
unknown nymph of wondrous beauty gathering flowers about 
the hill. Aristeo recognizes from this description the object 
of his love, and, leaving Mopso and Tirsi to shake their heads 
over his midsummer madness, goes off to find her. 

So far we might be reading one of the echghe rappresenlative 
which we shall have to consider shortly, but of which the 
earliest known examples cannot well be less than ten or 
twelve years later than Poliziano's play. With the exception, 
indeed, of one or two in Boccaccio's Ameto, it is doubtful 
whether any vernacular eclogues had appeared at the time. 
The character of Tirsi belongs to rustic tradition, and must be 
an experiment contemporary with, if not prior to, Lorenzo's 
Nencia. The portion before the canzone is in lerza rima ; that 
after it, like the prologue, in octaves. 

The original proceeds without break to the song of Aristeo 
as he pursues the Sying Euridice (Act II in the revision) : 

Poi che '1 pregar non vale, 

E m via li dilegui, 
El convien ch' io ti segui. 
Porgimi, Amor, porgimi or le tue ale. 

iccFnlnatc, while popnlu romiDce, end in muiy coKS contcmponuy maiuieti, 
bctUutnJ tbe coanectiiig of loch charncteTswith loles of secret pouiaa, GiadDBUy, 
bowcver, Lhe idea of illicit love gnve pluce to one merely of onrestnuDed natnnj 
dnire, Ibe religloas elements of tlic character were forgoltcn u the lupentalnnil 
had beea eattier, and ' nymph' came to be no more than the feminine of 'ihcp* 
herd' b an ideal tociety which by its freedom of intctcourec, u by its honesty of 
denUngi preiented a complete cootiait to the polished circln of aristocratic Italy. 
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While Aristeo is following Euridice, Orfeo enters upon the 
scene with a Latin ode in Sapphic metre in honour of Cardinal 
Gonzaga. A note informs us that this was originally sung by 
' Messer Braccio UgoHno, attore di detta persona d' Orfeo.' In 
place of this ode the revised text contains a long ' Coro delle 
Driadi,' with two speeches in Urea rima by the choragus, 
announcing and lamenting the death of Euridice, who as she 
fled from Aristeo has been stung in the foot by a serpent. 
After this the news of her death is reported to Orfeo — by 
a shepherd in the original, by a dryad in the revised version. 
That the substitution of the chorus for the Sapphic ode is an 
improvement from the poetic point of view will hardly be 
denied, yet this improvement has been attained at the cost of i 
some dramatic sacrifice. In the original Orfeo is introduced! 
naturally enough in his character of supreme poet and 
musician to do honour to the occasion, and it is only after he 
has been on the stage some time that the news of Euridice's 
death is brought. In the revision he Is merely introduced for 
the purpose of being informed of his wife's death— he has 
hardly been so much as mentioned before. He thus loses the 
slight opportunity previously afforded him of presenting ai 
dramatic individuality apart from the very essence of hi»' 
tragedy. 

The announcement to Orfeo of Euridice's death b^ins the 
third act of the revised text, which is amplified at this point 
by the introduction of a satyr Mnesillo, who acts as chorus toj 
Orfeo'a lament. The character of a friendly satyr is interesting 
in view of the role commonly assigned to his species ii) 
pastoral. 

After this we have in the original the direction 'Orfeo can- 
tando giugne all' lafemo,' while in the revision there is again 
a new act, the fourth. Symonds pointed out that the merits 
of the piece are less dramatic than lyrical, and that fortunately 
the central scene was one in which the situation was capable 
of lyrical expression. The pleading of Orfeo before the gates 
of Hades and at the throne of Pluto forms the lyrical kernel 
of the play, and gives it its poetic value. The bard appears 
before the Iron-bound portals of the nether world, and the 
pains of hell surcease. ' Who is he ? ' asks Pluto — 
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Chi 2 costui che con si dolce oota 
Muove I' abisso, e con 1' oroata cetraP 
lo veggo ferma d' Ission la rota, . . . 
N6 piu 1' act^ua di Tixntalo s' axretra ; 

E veggo Cerber con tre bocche intento, 
E le furie acqttietar il suo lamcDlo. 

At length he stands before Pluto's throne, the seat of the God 
of the sacre rappresentasioni, the rugged rock-seat surrounded 
by the monstrous demons of Signorelli'a tondo^. Here in 
presence of the grim ravisher and of his pale consort, in whom 
the passionate pleading of the Thracian bard stirs long-for- 
gotten memories of spring and of the plains of Enna, Orfeo's 
song receives adequate expression. It is closely imitated from 
the corresponding passage in Ovid, but the lyrical perfection 
and passionate crescendo of the stanzas are Poliziano's own. 
Addressing Pluto, Orfeo discovers the object of his quest: 

Non per Cerber legar fo questa via, 
Ma aoUmente per la donna mia. 

May not love penetrate even the forbidden bounds of hell 7 — 

se memoria alcuna in voi si serba 
Del vosiro celebraio aniico a more, 
Se la vecchia rapina a menlc avete, 
Euridice roia bella mi icndete. 

Why should death grudge the few years at most which com- 
plete the span of human life ? — 

Ogni cosa nel line a voi rilomB ; 
Ogni vita mortal quaggiii licade : 
Quanio ccrchla la luna con sue coma 
Convien che arrivi alle vosire contrade — 

or why reap amid the unmellowed corn ? — 

CoeI la ninfa roia per voi si serba, 
Quando sua morie gli dar^ natura. 
Or la teaera vile e 1' uva acerba 
Tagliata avete con la folce dura, 

' A imall circular pictute in tkiimiairv imong the tiabesquel of the cafftlla 
Hmm in ibe calbcdial at Orvieta. It rcpfexnU Ihc jonthfol Orpbeus crowned 
irtlh the Uureale wmth playing bctorc Plsto and Proscipine upon a titldtc or 
crowd of ODtique patlein. At his feet lies Eurydlce, while aroniid are spirits of the 
other world. 
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Chi ^ chc mieta la semeota in erba 

E non aspeiti ch' ella sla maliira? 

Dunque rendeie a me la tnia speraoia : 

lo Don vel chieggio in don, quesu h preslania. 

Next he invokes the pity of the stem god by the name of 
Chaos whence the world had birth, and by the dread rivers of 
the nether worid, by Styx and Acheron : ' E pel sonante ardor 
di Flegetonte '; and lastly, turning to ' the faery-queen Proser- 

P'"*' Pel pome the a It gii, Regina, piacque, 

Quando lasclasti pria nostro orinontc. 
E se pur me la niega iniqua sorte, 
lo no vo* su toniar, ma chieggio morie!* 

Hell itself relents, and, as Boccaccio had written, 

forse lieta gll rendeo 
La cercata Euridice a condiiione — 

the condition being that he shall not turn to behold her before 
attaining once again to the land of the living. The condition, 
of course, is not fulfilled, Orfeo seeks to clasp 'his half 
regain 'd Eurydice,' with the triumphant cry of Ovid holding 
the conquered Corinna in his arms : 

he triumphales circum mea lempora lauri. 

Vicimus: Eurydice reddita vita mihi est. 
Hacc est praecipuo victoria digna triumpho. 

Hue ades, a curn parte triumphe mca*. 

He turns, and his unsubstantial love sinks back into the realm 
of shadows with the cry ; 

OimJ che *1 troppo amorc 
Ci ba disfatti ambe dua. 
Ecco ch" io li 5on lolta a gran furore, 
tit sono ormai pib tua. 

' In some puugei of thii speech the resembluice with Ovid U vciy cloie : 

famaque v neterit Doa est mcntitB npinae, 
uus quoquc iimiit A mot . . . 
omnia dcbeatni nobia. pBoloinqDC monti 
serios aul cllins sedcm ptoperamus ad nnani . . . 
hflcc qnoque, cnm iuilos matDia peicgehl uinoc, 
iuria erit DP^tri; pro mnncre ptucimiiE Dnun. 
quod ti fata negaot oeDitm pro coDiugc. ceitnm Ml 
nolle redirc mihi : lc[o gaodcte daonun. {Aftl. i. iS, &G.} 
* Cf. Amarti, IL aii, U. i, i, 5, and 16. 
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Ben tcndo a te le braccia. ; ma non vale, 
Che indictro sod tiraia. Orfeo mio. z'aU. 

As he would follow her once more a fury bars the road. 

Desperate of his love, the bard now forswears for ever the 
company of women (Act V of the revised text). 
Da qui innanii vo corre i fior norelli . . . 
Questo h piu dolce e piA soave amore ; 
Nod sia chi mai di donna mi favelli, 
Poi che morta i colei ch" ebbc il mio core. 
Now that she is dead, what faith abides in woman i — 

Quanio 6 misero 1' uom che cangia voglia 

Per donna, o mai per lei s* allegra, o duole ! ■ . • 
Che sempre h piii leggier ch' al veoto foglia, 
E mille volte il dl vuole e disvuole. 
Segue chi fugge ; a chi la vuol, s' asconde, 
E vanne e vien come alia riva 1' oode. 

The cry wrung from him by his grief anticipates the cynical 
philosophy of later pastorals. Upon this the scene is invaded 
by ' The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals,' eager to avenge the 
insult offered to their sex*. They drive the poet out, and 
presently returning in triumph with his 'gory visage,' break 
out into the celebrated chorus ' full of the swift fierce spirit of 
the god.' This gained considerably by revision, and in the 
later text runs as follows : 

Ciascun segua, o Bacco, te; 

BaccD, Bacco, o£ o& 
Di corimbi e di verd' cdere 
Cinto il capo abbiam cosl 
Per aervirli a tuo richiedere 
Festeggiando noite e dL 
Ognun bevB : Bacco ^ qu) ; 
E lasciaie bere a me. 
Ciascun segua, ec. 
Id ho vuoto gik i! mio corao : 
Porgi quel cantaro in qua. 
Queslo monle gira inlomo, 
O '1 cervello a cercbio va: 
Ognun corra in qua o in lit 
Come vede fare a me. 
CiascuD segua, ec. 

' Tbit intcrjir«Utloii of the piusion of Otphens. dutnctnidic ni it it of re- 
nilmniT thaughl, w*s no! oiiginnl. Tbaagh DDknown in urly timci, it a (ouiid 
in Phasodet, a poet probably of the thini or fourth ceatnrjr B.C. 
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to mi moro gil di sonno: 
Sono io cbra o si o no P 
Piu star driiti i pi£ non ponno. 
Voi siet" ebri, ch' io Io so ; 
Ognun faccia com' io fo; 
OgDun succe come me. 
Ciascun scgua, ec. 

Ognun gridi Bacco, Bacco, 
E poi cacci del vin giii ; 
Poi col sonno farem fiacco, 
Bcvi la e tn e tu. 
Id non posso ballar piik ; 
Ognun gridi Evoi '. 

Ciascun segua, o Bacco, te; 

Bacco, Bacco, oi o& 

Lyrical beauty rather than dramatic power was, it has 
already been remarked, Poliziano's aim and achievement. 
The want of characterization in the hero, the insignificance 
of the part allotted to Euridice, the total inadequacy of the 
tragic climax, measure the author's power as a dramatist. It 
is the lyrical passages — Aristeo's song, Orfeo's impassioned 
pleading, the bacchanalian dance chorus — that supply the firm 
supports of art upon which rests the slight fabric of the play. 

The same simplicity of construction, a simplicity in nature 
rather narrative than dramatic, characterizes Niccol6 da 
Correggio's Ce/aU. The play was represented in state in the 
great courtyard of the ducal palace at Ferrara, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Lucrezia d' Este with Annibale Bentivogli, 
on January 21, 1487*. Like the Or/go, the piece exhibits 
traces of its origin in the religious shows, though, unlike the 

' So originnl : reviiion ' oi oi.' 

' Tbe mlint editloa 1 hiveseca islhaC i:ontained in the'Opere' of Tunc la, tjof, 
when the beading tvdb : ' Fflbula dl Ccepbalo cSposiA dil Siguor Nicolo da 
Coneggia ■ to Iltastnsslmo . D . Hcrcole & da lai TcpteDIala al suo floictissimo 
Fopalo di FerEin dcI ■ M. cccc Ixiivi. adl . ixi , loDiiuii.' tn this edition, 
printed it Voiice by Manfrido Bono de MontefeTralo. [he works aie said to be 
' Stampate naQamente : Sc ben corrette ' Bibliographets record no cdilian previous 
to ijio. Tbe dale in Ihc besdbig i> either a misprint, 01 refers to Ihe year I4B6-7 
aceording to the Veaelian reckuniiig. See D'Aacoat,Ori^'Hi ticl Ifolm.ii. p.: 98-9. 
Sirmonds {Xin-iinantr, v. p. 1 ao) quotes lome Latin lines as from Ibe pfologoe to 
Uiit play. Tbit is an eiror. He ha3 misread D'Ancona, to wbom be refcn 
(ed. 1877), and from whom he evidently copied the qoolalion. Tbe lines artuaUj 
occur In the protogoe Io a Latin pUj' on tbe tabrecl cf Uie talctag of Graoada. 
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original draft of PoHziano's play, it is divided into 6ve acts 
each of some length, and is provided with regular choruses 
OQ the classical model. In spite of its inferiority to the Orf(0 
in lyric power and its possibly even greater deficiency from 
a dramatic point of view, it will be worth while giving some 
account of the piece in order to get as clear an idea as possible 
of the nature and limitations of the mythological drama.and also 
because it has never, I believe, been reprinted in modern times, 
and is in consequence practically unknown to English readers. 

The author, a descendant of the princely house of Correggio, 
was bom about 1450. and married the daughter of the famous 
c^Wiji/Afr^Bartolommeo Colleoni. He lived for some years at 
Milan at the court of Lodovico Sforza ; later he migrated to 
that of the EsCensi. In 1493 ^^ ^^i^^ '"' allegorical eclogue to 
Isabella Gonzaga at Mantua, which may possibly have been 
represented, though we have no note of the fact, and the poem 
itself has perished '. He died in 1508. 

After a prologue which resembles that of the Orfeo in 
giving an argument of the whole piece, the first act opens 
with a scene in which Aurora seeks the love of Cefalo. 
Offended at finding her advances repulsed, the goddess hints 
that the wife to whom Cefalo is so careful of his faith is, for 
her part, more freeof her favours ; and upon Cefalo indignantly 
refusing credence to the slander, suggests that he should him- 
self in disguise make trial of her fidelity. This the unfortunate 
youth resolves to do. He approaches Procri in the habit of 
a merchant, with goods for sale, and takes the opportunity 
thus afforded of declaring his love. She turns to fly, but the 
pretended passion of his suit stays her, and she is brought to 
lend an ear to his cunning. He retails the commonplaces of 
the despairing lover : 

Deh, non fjggire, e non si altiera in vista ; 
Odime alquanlo, e scolta. i preghi mei. 
Che fama mai per crudcltfi sc acquista? 
Bellissima sei pur, cnida noo dei. 
Non sai che Amor non vol che se resisia 
A colpi soi ? cosi vinio mi dei 
Subilo ch' to li viddi \ eb, noa fuggire, 
Fona non ti far6 ; deh, stammi audire. 

* RpMJ, Ooltitta Gwirini ad it Fmtar Fide, i3SG, p. 171, oote U 
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Not Jove or Phoebus he to assume strange shapes for her 
love ; he is but her slave, and can but offer his pedlar's pack ; 
but he knows of hidden treasure in the earth, and hers, too, 
shall be vesture of the fairest. After gold and soft raJmeot 
comes the trump card of the seducer— secrecy: 

Cosa secreta mai non se riprende ; 
£1 (unpo che si pcrdc mai non torna ; 
Qui non serai veduta, or cbe se atiende 
Quel se ha a dolere, che al suo ben sogioma. 
Secreto h il loco, el sol pur non vi iplende ; 
Bella sei tu. sol raanca che sii ado ma 
Di veste come io intendo ultra il tesoro, 
Deh, Don mi lener piu ; vedi eta' io moro. 

She is almost won; one last assault, and her defences fall. 
Why, indeed, should she hesitate — 

Foi ch' Amor dice, ogni secreta h casta F 

This Stroke of cynicism is put forward as it were but half 
intentionally, and with no appreciation of its intense irony in 
the mouth of the husband. Throughout the scene indeed he 
appears merely as a common seducer, and the author seems 
wholly to have failed to grasp the real dramatic value of the 
situation. On the other hand, the lesser art of the stage has 
been mastered with some success, and there is an adaptation 
of language to action which at least argues that the author 
had a vivid picture of the staging of his play in his mind when 
he wrote. 

The moment Procri has consented to barter her honour, 
Cefalo discovers himself, and the unhappy girl flies in terror. 
Seeing now, too late, the result of his foolish mistrust, Cefalo 
follows with prayers and self-reproaches — 

Son ben ceno 
Che tu mi cognoscesli ancor coperto — 

but in vain. The act ends with a song tn which Aurora 
glories in the success of her revenge — 

Fesl^iam con tutto il core ; 
Biaatemate hor meco Amore 1 
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In the second act Procri, having recovered from her fright, is 
bent on avenging herself for the deceit practised by Cefalo, 
upon whose supposed love for Aurora she throws the blame 
in the matter. She seeks the grove of Diana, where she is 
enrolled among the followers of the goddess. Cefalo, who has 
followed her flight, rejoins her in the wood, and there renews 
his prayers. She refuses to recognize him, denies being his 
wife, and is about to renew her flight, when an old shepherd, 
attracted by Cefalo's lamentation, stays her and forces her to 
hear her husband's pleading. Other shepherds appear on the 
scene, and the act ends with an eclogue. In the next we find 
her reconciled to Cefalo, to whom she gives the wind-swift 
dog and the unerring spear which she had received as a nymph 
of Diana. Cefalo at once sets the hound upon the traces of 
a boar, and goes off in pursuit, while his wife returns home: 
He shortly reappears, having lost boar and hound alike, and, 
tired with the chase, falls asleep. Meanwhile a faun, finding 
Procri alone, tells her that he had seen Cefalo meeting with 
his love Aurora in the wood — a piece of news in return for 
which he seeks her love. She, however, resolves to go and 
surprise the supposed lovers, and setting fire to the wood, 
herself to perish with them in the flames. On Cefalo's return 
he is met with bitter reproaches, and the act ends with 
a chorus of fauns and satyrs. The fourth contains the catas- 
trophe. Procri hides in the wood in hope of surprising her 
husband with his paramour. Cefalo enters ready for the 
chase, and, seeing what he takes to be a wild beast among 
bushes, throws the fatal spear, which pierces Procri's breast. 
A reconciliation precedes her death, and the close of the act 
is rendered effective by the successive summoning of the 
Muses and nymphs in some graceful stanzas. With a little 
polishing, such as Poliziano's bacchanalian chorus received in 
revision, the scene would not be unworthy of the time and 
place of iu production. 

Oimg sorelle, a Galatea, presto 1 
Donate al cervo orraai un poco pace ; 
Soccorrete al pianger quel caao meslo. 
Oimi soielle, Ftocri morta giace, 
L' alma spirata, e il del guardando tace. 
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Al Cefalo's desire Calliope summons her sister Muses, Phitlis 
the Dymphs, after which all join in a choral ode calling upon 
the divinities of mountain, wood, and stream to join io a 
universal lament : 

Weep, spirits of Uic woods and of tbe hills, 

Weep, each pure nymph beside her fountain-head. 
And weep, ye mountains, in a thousand riUa, 

For Ihe fair child who here below lies dead : 
Mourn, all ye gods, the last of bumau ills, 
Vour sacred foreheads all ungarlanded. 

Here the traditional story of Cephalus and Procris, as founded 
on the rather inferior version in the seventh book of the 
Metaniorphosits, ends. There remains, however, a fifth act, 
In which Diana appears, raises Frocri, and restores her to 
her husband. 

The play, composed for the most part in octaves with 
choruses in terea Hma, is, from the dramatic point of view, 
open to obvious and fatal objections. The preposterous dea 
ex machina of the last act ; the inconsequence of motive and 
inconsistency of character, partly, it is true, inherent in the 
original story, but by no means made less obvious by the 
dramatist; the insufficiency of the action to fill the necessary 
space, and the inability of the author to make the moat of 
his materials, are all alike patent. On the other hand, 
we have already noticed a certain theatrical ability displayed 
in the writing of the first act, and we may further attribute 
the alteration by which Procri is represented as jealous of j 
Cefalo's original lover, Aurora, instead of the wholly' 
imaginary Aura, as in Ovid, to a desire for dramatic unity 
of motive. 

The extent to which cither the Orfeo or CefaU can be 
regarded as pastoral will now be clear, and it must be con- 
fessed that they do not carry us very far. The two fifteenth- 
century plays constitute a distinct species which has attained 
to a high degree of diflferentiation if not of dramatic evolution, 
and critics who would see in them the origin of the later 
pastoral drama have to explain the strange phenomenon of 
the species lying dormant for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, and then suddenly developing into an equally 
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individualized but very dissimilar form'. It should, more- 
over, be borne in mind that contemporary critics never 
regarded the Arcadian pastoral as in any way connected 
with the mythological drama, and that the writers of pastoral 
themselves claimed no kinship with Poliziano or Correggio, 
but always ranked themselves as the followers of Beccari 
alone in the line of dramatic development. On the other 
hand, there can be no reasonable doubt that such performancea 
went to accustom spectators to that mixture of mythology 
and idealism which forms the atmosphere, so to speak, of the 
Aminta and the Pastor fido. This must be my excuse for 
lingering over these early works. 



II 

When dealing with the Italian eclogue we saw how, at 
a certain point, it began to assume a distinctly dramatic 
character, and in so doing took the first step towards the 
possible evolution of a real pastoral drama. It will be my 
task in the ensuing pages to follow up this clue, and to show 
how the pastoral drama arose through a process of natural 
development from the recited eclogue. 

The dramatic tendency was indeed inherent in the eclogue 
from the very first. Throughout there is a steady growth in 
the use of dialt^ue: of the Idyls of Theocritus only about 
a third contain more than one character ; of VergU's Bucolics 
at least half; of Calpumius' all but one; of the eclogues of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio all without exception. This tendency 
did not escape Guarini, who, when not led into puerilities by 
hia love of self-laudation, often shows considerable insight. 
' The eclogue,' he says, ' is nothing but a short discussion 
between shepherds, diflering in no other manner from that 
sort of scene which the Latins call dialogue, except in so far 
as being whole and independent, possessing within itself both 
beginning and end^.' 

* I do not, of cauiM. mcui Uut aa mrthologlcii pUya weie ptodaccd between 
ihe dj.ys ol Cotteggio aad those of Brccail. but thai thry stiovi no ligu of cun- 
tlllEDt dcielopmeni In a paEtoial or indeed in iny otbct direction. 

■ // VtralB iuattde, 1593, p. Jofi, 
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Having thus gradually altered the literary fonn of the 
eclogue, this tendency towards dramatic expression next 
showed itself in the manner in which the poem was presented 
to the world. For circulation in print or manuscript, or for 
informal reading, came to be substituted recitation in character. 
The dialogue was divided between two persons who spoke 
alternately, and it is evident from the somewhat meagre texts 
that survive that, in the earliest examples, these edoglie 
rappresentati-ve, or dramatic eclogues as I shall call them, 
differed in no way from the purely literary productions 
which we considered in an earlier section. Evidence of actual 
representation is often wanting, and the exact date in most 
cases is uncertain ; but, since there is no doubt that such 
performances actually did take place, we are not only justified 
in assuming that several poems of the period belong to this 
class, but we can also, on internal evidence, arrange ihem more 
or less in a natural sequence of dramatic development. One 
such eclogue has come down to us from the pen of Baldassare 
Taccone, a Genoese who also wrote mythological plays on the 
subjects of Danae and Actaeon. Another, interesting as 
dealing with the corruption of the Curia at a moment when 
its scandalous traffic was carried on in the light of day with 
more than usually cynical indifTerence. was actually presented 
at Rome under the patronage of Cardinal Giovanni Colonna 
at the carnival of 1490, during the pontificate of Innocent VIII. 
Gradually a more complex form was evolved, the number of 
speakers was increased, and some of these made their entrance 
during the progress of the recitation. So too in the matter of 
metrical form, the strict Ursa rima of the earlier examples 
came to be diversified with rime sdrticciole, and by being 
intermingled with verses with internal rime, with ottava rima, 
settenart couplets, and lyrical measures, Castiglionc's repre- 
sentation at Urbino has been noticed previously. Among 
similar productions may be mentioned two poems by a certain 
Caperano of Facnia, printed in 150H, while others are found 
at Siena in 1517 and 1533. Besides the texts that are extant 
we also have record of a good many which have perished. In 
1493 the representation of eclogues formed part of the revels 
prepared by Alexander VI for the marriage of Lucrezia 
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Borgia with Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, and this was 
again the case when, having been divorced from Giovanni, and 
her second husband having perished by the assassin's dagger, 
she finally in 150Z became the \vife of Alfonso d' Este, heir to 
the duchy of Ferrara. Eclogues were again represented at 
Ferrara in 1508, and received specific mention among the 
dramatic performances dealt with by the laws of Venice, 

We thus see that the eclogue had every opportunity of 
developing into a regular dramatic form. At this point 
a variety of external influences made themselves felt, which 
facilitated or modified Its growth. Perhaps foremost among 
these should be reckoned that of the ' regular' drama — that 
is of the drama based upon an imitation of the classics, chiefly 
of the Latin authors. The conception of dramatic art which 
was in men's minds at the time naturally and inevitably 
influenced the development of a form of poem which was 
daily becoming more sensibly dramatic. Next there was the 
influence of the mythological drama embodying the romantic 
and ideal elements of classical myth, but in form representing 
the tradition of the old religious plays. This led to the 
occasional introduction of supernatural characters, counter- 
acted the rationalizing influence of the Roman dramatists, 
and supplied the pastoral with its peculiar imaginative 
atmosphere. Lastly, there was the 'rustic' influence, which 
was at no time very strong, and left no mark upon the form 
as finally evolved, but which has nevertheless to be taken into 
account in tracing the process of development. The influence 
exercised by burlesque and realistic scenes from real life 
cannot have been brought to bear on the eclogue until it 
had already attained to a dramatic character of some com- 
plexity. The earliest text of the kind we possess dates from 
1508, and it is doubtful whether or not it was acted. In 1513 
we have record of a rustic performance at the Capitol, and 
a satyrical and allegorical piece of like nature, and belonging 
to the same year.is actually preserved, as is also one in Bellunese 
dialect. These shows became the special characteristic of the 
Rozzi society at Siena, in whose hands they soon developed 
into short realistic farces of low life, composed in dialectal verse 
and acted by members of the society at many of the courts of 
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Italy. The fashion, though never widely spread, survived for 
many years, the most famous author of such pieces being 
Michelangelo Buonarroti the younger at the beginning of 
the next century. 

These drammi rustieali, as they were called, may not 
improbably have owed their origin to the fashion of rustic 
composition set by Lorenzo de' Medici in his JVrncia,nnd may 
thus in their origin have been related to the courtly eclogue; 
but the subsequent development of the kind is at most parallel 
to that of the pastoral drama, and should not be regarded 
either as the origin or as a subdivision of this latter. Nor 
did the rustic compositions exercise any permanent influence 
on the pastoral drama ; the most that can be said is that an 
occasional text shows signs of being afll'ected by the low 
vulgarity of the kind. 

Returning to the polite eclogues, we soon find an increase 
in the dramatic complexity of the form. Tansillo's /?«< 
ptllfgri'ii, which cannot be later than 1528, contains the 
rudiments of a plot, two lovers bent on suicide being per- 
suaded by a miraculous voice to become reconciled with 
the world and life. Poetic justice befalls the two nymphs 
in an eclogue by Luca di Lorenzo, printed in 1530, the 
disdainful Diversa being condemned to love the boor Fantasia, 
while Euridice's loving disposition is rewarded by the devotion 
of Orindio. 

We now come to what may almost be regarded as the 
first conscious attempt to write a pastoral play— an attempt, 
however, which met with but partial success. This is the 
Amaratita, a 'Comedia nuova pastorale' by Giambattista 
Casalio of Faenza, which most probably belongs to a date 
somewhat before 1538. In it the mutual love of Partenio 
and Amaranta is thwarted by the girl's mother Celia, who 
destines her for a goatherd. Partenio is led to believe that 
his love has played him false, while in her turn Amaranta 
supposes herself forsaken. The two meet, howeverj at the 
hut of a wise nymph Lucina, through whose intervention 
they are reconciled and their union eifected. The piece, 
which attains to some proportions, is divided into five acts, 
and, while owing a certain debt to the Or/eo, is itself pastoral 
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in character with occasioaal coarse touches borrowed from 
the rustic shows. It is in the Amaranla that wc first meet 
with an attempt to introduce a real plot of some human 
interest into a purely pastoral composition ; we arc no longer 
dealing with a merely occasional piece written in celebration 
of some special person or festivity, no longer with a mytho- 
logical masque or pageant, nor with an amorous allegory, but 
with a piece the interest of which, slight as it is, ties in tlie 
fate of the characters involved. 

The fifteen years or so which separate the work of Casalio 
from that of Beccari saw the production of a succession of 
more or less pastoral worlfs which serve, to some extent at 
least, to bridge over the gap which separates even the most 
elaborate of the above compositions from the recognized 
appearance of the fully-developed pastoral drama in the 
Sacrifisio. The chief characteristic which marks the work 
of these years is a tendency to deliberate experiment. The 
writers appear to have been conscious that their work was 
striving towards a form which had not yet been achieved, 
diough they were themselves vague as to what that form 
might bfc Epicuro's Mirzia tends towards the mytliological 
drama ; the Silvia written by one Fileno, which, like the 
Aniarartta, turns on the temporary estrangement of two 
lovers, introduces considerable elements from the rustic per- 
formances ; in Cazza's Erbusto the amorous skein is cut 
by the discovery of consanguinity and an acayi-tupKrif after 
the manner of the Latin comedy. Similar in plot to this 
last is a fragmentary pastoral of Giraldi Cintio's published 
from manuscript by Signor Carducci. Another curious but 
isolated experiment is Cintio's Bgle, in intent a revival of 
the 'satyric' drama of the Greeks, in substance a drama- 
tization of the motive of Sannazzaro's Saliees. In one sense 
these experiments ended in failure ; it was not through the 
elaboration of mythological or superhuman elements, nor 
Uirough the humour of burlesque or realistic rusticity, nor 
yet through the violence of unexpected discoveries, that 
the destined form of the pastoral drama was to be attained. 
On the other hand, they undoubtedly served to introduce 
an elaboration of plot and complexity of dramatic structure 
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which is altogether lacking in the earlier eclogues and masques, 
but without which the work of Tasso and Guarini could 
never have occupied the commanding position that it does in 
the history of literature. They carry us forward to the point 
at which the pastoral drama took its shape and being. 

Of the elements compounded of pastoral idealism and 
the graceful purity of classical myth, and combining the 
scenic attractions of the masque with the reasoned action 
and human interest of the r^utar drama, the Arcadian 
pastoral first achieved definite form in the work of AgosUno 
Beccari. His Sacrifizio, styled 'favola pastorale' on the 
title-page of the first impression, was acted at the palace 
of Francesco d' Este at Ferrara in the presence of Ercole II 
and his son Luigi. and of the Duchess Renata and her 
daughters Lucrczia and Leonora, on two occasions in 
February and March 1554. The piece was revived more 
than thirty years later, namely in 1587. when the courtly 
world was already familiar with Tasso's masterpiece, and 
was ringing with the prospective fame of the Pastor fido, 
and represented both at Sassuolo and Ferrara. 

The action involves three pairs of lovers. Turico loves 
Stellinia in spite of the fact that she has transferred her 
affections to Erasto. Erasto in his turn pays his homage 
to Caliinome, the type of the 'careless' shepherdess, a nymph 
vowed to the service of Diana. There remains Carpalio, 
whose love for Melidia is secretly returned ; its consummation 
being prevented by the girl's brother Pimonio, who refuses 
to countenance the match, and keeps dragon guard over 
his sister. In the meanwhile shepherds and shepherdesses 
assemble to honour the festival and sacrifice of Pan, which 
proves the occasion for the unravelling of the amorous tangle. 
Stellinia, wishing to rid herself of her rival in Erasto's love, 
induces Caliinome so far to break her vestal vow as to be 
present at the forbidden feast. Here she is promptly detected 
by the offended goddess and sentenced to do battle against 
one of the fiercest of the Erymanthian boars. Erasto comes 
to her aid with a magic ointment, which has the power 
of rendering the user invisible, and with the help of which 
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she achieves her task unharmed. Out of gratitude she rewards 
her preserver with her love. Not only b Stellinia thus con- 
demned to witness the failure of her plot, but she is herself 
carried off by a satyr, who endeavours to deceive each of 
the nymphs in turn. Being rescued from his power by the 
faithful Turico, she too capitulates to love. Lastly, in the 
absence of Pimonio, who has gone to be present at the games 
held at the festival, Carpatio and Melidia pluck the fruit 
of love, and are saved from the anger of the brother through 
his conveniently falling into an enchanted lake whence be 
emerges in the shape of a boar. 

In the prologue the author boldly announces the novelty of 
his work — 

Una favola nova pastorale 

nova in tanto 

Ch" altra non fu giammai forse piu udila 

Dt quesia gone recilarsi in scena. 

Guarini, who is said to have supplied a prologue for the 
revival of the piece, bore out Beccari's claim when he wrote 
in his essay on tragi-comedy : 'First among the modems to 
possess the happy boldness to make in this kind, namely the 
pastoral dramatic tale, of which there is no trace among the 
ancients, was Agostin de' Beccari, a worthy citizen of Fcrrara, 
to whom alone does the world owe the fair creation of this 
sort of poem '.' 

Several pieces of no great interest or importance serve to 
fill the decade or so following on the production of Beccari's 
play. Groto, known as the Cieco d' Adria, combined the 
mythological motive with much of the vulgar obscenity of 
the Latin comedy. Lollio also produced a hybrid of an 
earlier type in his Aretusa. In 1567 a return was made to 
the pastoral tradition of Beccari in Agostino Ai^enti's play 
Lo Sfortuftato. Among the spectators who witnessed the 
first performance of this piece before Duke Alfonso and his 
court at Ferrara was a youth of twenty-two, lately attached 
to the household of the Cardinal Luigi d" Este. In all pro- 
bability this was Tasso's first introduction to a style of 
composition which not many years later he was to make 

* ComftmiiB itllapotsia lragit«mica, ttaJto Jai duo t'trali, i6oj, pp.49-5<i> 
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famous throughout Europe. The play he witnessed on that 
occaston, however, was no work of surpassing genius. It 
cannot, indeed, be said to mark any decided advance on 
Beccari's work except in so far, perhaps, as it at times fore- 
shadows the somewhat sickly sentiment of later pastorals, 
including Tasso's own. The shepherd Sfortunato loves 
Dafne, DaTne loves lacinto, who in his turn pursues Flaminia, 
while she loves only Silvio, who loves himself. Nothing 
particular happens till the fourth scene of Act III. Then 
Silvio, tired of being the last link in the chain of love, devises 
a plan for placing Flaminia and Dafne in the power of their 
respective lovers. Flaminia, assailed by lacinto, makes up her 
mind to bow to fate, and accepts with a good grace the love it 
is no longer in her power to fly. Sfortunato, on the other 
hand, rather than offend his mistress, allows her to depart 
unharmed, and since he thereby forgoes his only chance of 
enjoying the object of his passion, determines to die. His 
vow is overheard by Dafne, who, seeing that her love for 
lacinto may no more avail, at last relents. A third nymph, 
introduced to make the numbers even, takes the veil among 
the followers of Diana, and so lives the object of Silvio's 
chaste regard. It will be readily seen how in the character 
of Sfortunato we have the forerunner of Tasso's Aminta ; but 
it will also appear what poor use has been made of the 
situation. The truth is that we have up to now been dealing 
merely with origins, with productions which are of interest 
only in the reflected light of later work ; whatever there is of 
real beauty and of permanent value in the pastoral drama of 
Italy is due to the breath of life inspired into the phantasms 
of earlier writers by the genius of Tasso and Guarini. 



in 

We have now followed the dramatic pastoral from its 
obscure origin in the eclogue to the eve of its assuming 
a recognized and abiding position in the literature of Europe ^ 

■ In thii Bud ibc following •ecitOD I bavt a«i Ibe tcxU of ihe nceedingl; ose- 
fill collecUon of Drammt de' hanhi in the ' Biblioteci classica ecoDomics,' which 
compriies Ihe Aminio, Paster fije, FilU di Scire, *ai Aicta, 
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But if it is in a measure easy thus to trace back the Arcadian 
drama to its historical sources, and to show how the Aminla 
came to be possible, it is not so easy to show how it came to be 
actual. All creative work is the outcome of three fashioning 
forces, the historical position, the personal circumstances of 
the artist, and his individual genius. The pastoral drama had 
reached what I may perhaps be allowed to call the ' psycho- 
l<^ical point ' in its development. At the same moment it 
happened that Tasso, having returned from a fruitless and 
uncongenial mission to the Valois court, enjoyed a brief period 
of calm and prosperity in the congenial society of Leonora 
d" Este, before the critical bickerings to which he exposed 
himself in connexion with the Gt'nisaUmme wrought havoc 
willi an already over-sensitive and overstrained temperament. 
Furthermore it happened that he brought to the spontaneous 
composition of his courtly toy just that touch of languorous 
beauty, that soft vein of sentiment, which formed perhaps his 
most characteristic contribution to the artistic tone of his age, 
veiling a novel mood in his favourite phrase, nn tton so che^. 
Had all this not been, had not the fortune of a suitable genius 
and the chance of personal surroundings jumped with the 
historical possibility, we might indeed have had any number 
of lifeless ' Sacrifices ' and ' Unhappy Ones,' but Italy would 
have added no new kind to the forms of dramatic art. Had 
it not been for the Aminta, the pastoral drama must almost 
necessarily have been stillborn, for Guarini was too much of 
a pedant to do more than to imitate and enlarge, while other 
writers belong to the decline. 

The Aminta, while possessing a delicate dramatic structure 
of its own, yet retains not a little of the simplicity of the 
echga rappresentativa. Indeed, it is worth noting, alike on 
account of this quality in the poem itself as also of its literary 
ancestry, that, in a letter written within a year of its original 
production, Tiburio Almerici speaks of it by the old name 
of eclogue*. Referring to its representation at Urbino, 

' Symondi, in dealing tritli Tuu) in the tixth volnoie of kit Ittdian Ktnaiuanci, 
XVfi. \a my mind vciy jnslly, considpmble ttres* upon lhi» quality. 

' Quoted by Semssi, Taisa'i biographer, in hit preface to tbe ItodoDi edilloo of 
the play (Ctiiopoli, 17S9), p. 8. 

N 
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he writes: 'II terzo spettacolo, che si 6 goduto queslo 
camovale, 6 stato un' egloga del Tasso, che fu recitata 
questo ^ovedl passato da alcunt gioveni d' Urbino nella 
sala, che fu falta per la venuta del! a Principessa.* The 
princess in question was none other than Lucrezia d' Este, 
who bad lately become the wife of Tasso'a former companion 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, now Duke of Urbino, and 
who with her sister Leonora, the heroine of the Tasso I^end, 
bad, it will be remembered, stood sponsor to Beccari's play 
nearly twenty years before. The representation at Urbino 
to which Almerici alludes was not of course the first. Written 
in the winter of 1574-3 during the absence of Duke Alfonso, 
the piece was acted after his return from Rome in the summer 
of the latter year. Ferrara, as we have seen, had become 
and was long destined to remain the special home of the 
pastoral drama in Italy. Here on July 31, in the palace 
of Belvedere, built on an island in the Po, the court of the 
Estcnsi assembled to witness the production of Tasso's play '. 
The staging, both on this and on subsequent occasions, was 
no doubt answerable to the nature of the piece, and added 
the splendour of the masque to the classic grace of the fable. 
Almerici remarks on the special attractions for spectators 
and auditors alike of what he calls 'la novitd del coro fra 
ciascuno atto,' by which he clearly meant the spectacular 
interludes known as intermed!, the verses for which are 
commonly printed at the end of the play*. But the repre- 
sentation which struck the imagination of contemporaries 
was that before the Grand Duke Ferdinand at Florence. 
This took place in 1590'. Guarini's play had in its turn 

' See Angclo Solertj, Vila di T. Tasso, Torino, Lo««chn, iSgf, i p. 181, Ike. 
CMdnod, ' Sloria dell' Aminta,' the third of (he Saggi, So '. 

' Leigh Hunt pointed ont, in some inierettine if rathex oncritical icnuTlct pre- 
fixed to bis trsnslatioD of the AtntnCo (Lotidon, iBio), thai some at aay rate of the 
rq^Ur choruici ciQiiot hive formed pan of the original composlioa. In fact the 
6ist edidon (AIiIdb, i.^St) wntilns iboK to Acts I and V onlji that to Act 11 
appeared ia the lecond ediaon (Ferrata, 1581), and also la the collected Rimu 
(Aldns, t jSl) 1 the rest were added in the Aldioe qoarto of 1590. 

* Snpposiafr alwaya that Ihii teptcientation, of which Filippo Baldinaccl, In hit 
Naliut dti pro/tssOTi dtl distgru (»ec. it, dec rii; 168S, p. io»), ha» left a gloving 
accoant, wai a repretentallon of the AmtHta, and not, as some have maintained, ol 
the Iitlriihi iT amgn, aoolhet plaji sometime) atoibcd to TuM. 
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won renown far beyond the frontiers of Italy, while the author 
of the Aminta, a yet attractive but impossible madman, was 
destined for the few remaining years of his life to drag his tale 
of woes and but too often his rags from one Italian court 
to another, ere he sank at last exhausted where S. Onolrio 
overlooks St. Peter's dome. 

The structure of the play is not free from a good deal 
of stiffness and artificiality, which it bequeathed to its suc- 
cessors. It borrowed from the classical drama a chorus, on 
the whole less Greek than Latin, the use of confidants, and 
the introduction of messengers and descriptive passages. 
These last, it may be noted, are deliberately and wantonly 
classical, not merely necessitated by the exigencies of the 
action, diflicult of representation as in the attempted suicide 
of Aminta, impossible aa in the rescue of Silvia from 
the satyr, but resorted to in order to veil the dramatic 
weakness of the author's imagination, as is plain from the 
description of the final meeting of the lovers. Yet it may 
be freely admitted that to this device, the substitution namely 
of narrative for action, we owe most of the finest poetic 
passages of the play: the description of the youthful loves 
of Aminta and Silvia and the former's ruse to win a kiss, 
the picture of Silvia bound to the tree by the pool, Tirsi's 
account of the court, the description of Silvia at the spring — 
one of the most elaborate in the piece — the account of her 
escape from the wolves, last but not least that description 
of Silvia finding the unconscious Aminta, so full of subtle 
and effeminate seduction, prophetic of a later age of morals 
and of taste : 

Ma come Silvia it riconobbe, e vide 

Le belle guance tenere d' Aminta 

Iscolorite in si leggiadrj modi, 

Che viola non ^ che imp^lidisca 

SI dolccmcnte, e lui languir si fatto, 

Che parea %^k negli ultimi sospiri 

Esalar 1' alma ; in gui»a di Baccanlft 

Cridando, e percotendosi \\ bel petto, 

Lasci6 cadersi in sul giacente corpo, 

E giunse viso a viso, e bocca a bocca. (V. i.) 

So too the chorus, though awkward enough from a dramatic 

N a 
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point of view and in so far as it fulfils any dramatic purpose,,] 
offers a sufficient justification for its existence in the magni- 
ficent ode on 'honour,* that rapturous song of the golden 
age of love, the poetic supremacy of which has never been 
questioned, whatever may have been thought of its ethical 
significance. To that aspect wc shall return later. At 
present it will be well to give some more or less detailed 
account of the action of the piece itself. 

The shepherd Aminta loves Silvia, formerly as a child 
his playmate and companion, now a huntress devoted to 
the service of Diana, proud in her virginity and unfettered 
state. The play opens in a sufficiently conventional manner, 
but wrought with sparkling verse, with two companion scenes. 
In the first of these Silvia brushes aside the importunities 
of her confidant Dafne who seeks to allure her to the 
blandishments of love with sententious natural examples and 
modem instances. 

Cangia, cangia consiglio, 

Pazierella che eel, 

Che il penCirsi dasseno nulla giova; 

such is the burden of her song, or yet again, recalling the 
golden days of love she too of yore had wasted ; 

II mondo invccchia 
E invecchiandg iniristisce. 

Words of profound melancholy these, uttered in the days 
of the burnt-out fires of the renaissance. But all this moves 
not Silvia, nymph of the woods and of the chase, and, if she 
is indeed as fancy-free as she would have us believe, her 
lover may even coQsole himself with the reflection that 

If of herself she will not lave, 
Noihing will make her — 
The devil take her 1 

She has, after all, every right to the position. The next scene 
introduces Aminta and his friend Tirsi, to whom he reveals 
the object and the history of his love. Translated into bald 
prose, his confession has no very great interest, but it opens 
with one of those exquisitely pencilled sketches that lie 
scattered throughout the play. 
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All" ombra d' un bel faggio Silvia e Filli 
Sedean un giomo, ed io con loro insieme; 
Quando un' ape ingegnosa, che coglicndo 
Sen giva il md per que' prati tioriti, 
Alle guancc di Fillide volando, 
Allc guance vermiglie come rosa, 
Le morse e le rimorse avidamenie; 
Ch' alia simititudine iagannata 
Foree un fior le credetie. 

Silvia heals the hurt by whispering over it a charm ; and the 
whole description is instinct with that delicate, soft sentiment 
of Tasso's which almost, though never quite, sinks into senti- 
mentality. Aminta feigns to have been stung on the lip, and 
begs Silvia to heal the hurt. 

La scmpliceCta Silvia, 

Pietosa del mio male, 

S' oRtI di iai alta 

Alia finta ferita, ahi lasso! e fece 

Piii cupa e piii mortale 

La mia piaga verace, 

Quando le labbra sue 

GiuDse alle labbra mie. 

It is easy to argue that this is childish, that it mattered 
no whit though they kissed from now to doomsday. But 
only the reader who cannot feel its beauty is safe from the 
enervating narcotic of Tasso's style. 

The first scene of the second act introduces a new character, 
thesatyr, type of brute nature in the artificially polished Arcadia 
of courtly shepherds. He inherits no savoury character from 
his literary predecessors, and he is content to play to the r61e. 
His monologue may be passed over; it and still more the 
next scene serve to measure the cynical indelicacy of feeling 
which was tolerated in tlie Italian courts. It is a quality 
wholly different from the mere coarseness exhibited in the 
English drama under Elizabeth and James, but it is one 
which will astonish no one who has looked on tlie dramatic 
reflection of Italian society in the scenes of the Mandragola. 
The satyr is succeeded on the stage by the confidants Dafne 
and Tirsi in consultation as to the means of bringing about 
an understanding between Aminta and Silvia. The scene 
is characterized by those caustic reflections on women which 
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serve to balance the extravagant iciness of the ' careless ' 
nymphs and became a commonplace of the pastoral drama. 

Or, non saj tu com' £ fatta la doana i 
Fogge, c fuggcndo mol ch' altri la giuiiga; 
Niega, e aegaado vuol ch' allri si toglia; 
Pugna, e pugoando vuol ch' altri la vinca. 

Listening to the deliberations of these two, it cannot but 
strike us that in spile of their polished speech the straight- 
forward London stage would have hesitated but little to 
bestow on them the names they deserve, and which it were 
yet scarce honest to have here set down. We pass on, and, 
whatever may be said regarding the moral atmosphere of the 
rest of the play, we shall not again have to make complaint 
of the corruption of manners assumed in the situation. In 
the following scene Tirsi undertakes the difficult task of 
inducing Aminta to intrude upon Silvia, where she is said 
to be alone at the spring preparing for the chase. It is 
only by hinting that Silvia has secretly instructed Dafne 
to arrange the tryst that he in the end succeeds in persuading 
the bashful lover to risk the displeasure of his mistress. 

At the opening of Act III Tirsi enters lamenting in bitter 
terms the cruelty of Silvia. Interrogated by the chorus, he 
relates how, as he and Aminta approached the spring where 
Silvia was bathing, they heard a cry and. hastening to the 
spot, found the nymph bound hand and foot to a tree, and 
confronting her the satyr- At their approach the monster 
fled, and Aminta released the nymph, who ignitda cot, 
nacqiie at once took flight, leaving her lover in despair. In'' 
the meanwhile Aminta has sought to kill himself with his 
own spear, but has been prevented by Dafne, and the two 
now enter. At this moment too comes Nerina, one of the 
' messengers ' of the piece, with the news that Silvia has 
been slain while pursuing a wolf in the forest, Thcreupoa 
Aminta. with a last reproach to Dafne for having prevented 
him from putting an end to his miserable life before being 
the recipient of such direful news, rushes off the scene at 
a pace to mock pursuit In the next act, however, Silvia 
reappears and narrates her escape. Here we arrive at the 
dramatic climax of the play. Dafne expresses her fear that 
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the false report of Silvia's death may indeed prove the death 
of Aminta. The nymph at first shows herself incredulous, 
but on learning that he had already once sought death oo 
her account she wavers and owns to pity if not to love — 

Oh potess' io 
Con r amor mio comprar la vita sua, 
Anzi pur con la mia la viia sua, 
S' egli i pur mono I 

iereupon Ergasto enters with the news that Aminta has 
thrown himself from a cliff, and Silvia, now completely over- 
come, goes off with the intention of dying on the body of 
her dead lover. 

The shortness, as well as the dramatic weakness, of the 
fifth act is conspicuous even in proportion to the modest 
limits of the whole. It runs to less than one hundred and 
fifty lines, and merely relates how Aminta's fall was broken, 
how Silvia's love awoke, and all ended happily. The most 
significant passage, that namely which describes Aminta being 
called back to life in Silvia's arms, has been already quoted. 
He revives unharmed, and the lovers, 

Alike in age, in generous birth alike 
And mutual desires, 

gather in love the fruits which they have sown in weeping. 

It is worth while quoting the final chorus in witness of the 
spirit of half bantering humour in which the whole was con- 
ceived even by the serious Tasso, a spirit we unfortunately 
too often seek in vain among his followers. 

Non so se il molto amaro 

Che ptovalo ha costui servcndo, amando, 

Piangendo e disperando, 

Rftddolciio esser puote pienamente 

D' alcun dolce presentc: 

Ma, se piii caro viene 

£ plu si gusia dopo '1 male il bene, 

Io non ti chicggio, Amorc, 

Questa beatiiudine maggiore : 

Bca pur g!i allri in lal guisa ; 

Me 1.1 mia ninfa accoglla 

Dopo brevi preghiere e servir breve : 

E siano i coodimenti 

Delle Dosire dolceue 
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Non si gravi lormenti, 

Ma soavi disdegai, 

£ soavi ri pulse, 

Riase e guerre a cui segua, 

Reintcgrando i cori, o pace o tregua. 

It is with these words that the author leaves his graceful 
fantasy ; and such, we have perhaps the right to assume, was 
the spirit in which the whole was composed. Were any one to 
object to our seeking to analyse the quaUty of the piece, 
arguing that to do so were to break a butterfly upon the 
wheel, much might reasonably be said in support of his view. 
Nevertheless, when a work of art, however delicate and slender, 
has received the homage of generations, and influenced culti- 
vated taste for centuries, and in widely different countries, we 
have a right to inquire whereon its supremacy is based, and 
what the nature of its influence has been. 

With the sources from which Tasso drew the various 
elements of his plot we need have little to do. The child-love 
of Silvia and Aminta is of the stuff of Dap/mis attd Oiloe; 
the ruse by which the kiss is obtained is borrowed from 
Achilles Tatius ; the compliment to the court of the Estensi is 
after the manner of Vergil, or of Castiglione, or of Ariosto, or of 
any other of the allegorical eclogists of whom Vergil was the 
first ; the germ of the golden-age chorus is to be found in the 
elegies of Tibullus (II. iii); the character of the satyr belongs 
to tradition ; the rent veil of Silvia reminds us of that of 
Ovid's Thisbe {Met. IV. 55). The language too is reminiscent. 
The finest lines in the play — 

Amiam ; che '1 sol si muore, e poi rinasce; 
A noi sua breve luce 
S' asconde^ e 'I sonno etenia Dottc adduce — [Core 1.) 

belong to Catullus : 

Viuamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus; . . . 

soles occjdere a. redire possum ; 

nobis cum scmel occidit bieujs lux, 

nox est perpetua una dortnienda. {Carm, V.) 

The words in which Amore describes himself in the prologue — 

non mica un dlo 
Selvaggio, o del la plehe degli dei. 
Ma tia' graodi celesti 11 piil possenie — 
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recall Ovid's lines: 

nee de plebe dec, sed qui caelestia magna 
sceptra manu teneo. (.Met. I. 595.) 

Again, the line: 

Dove ta coata face di si grembo ; 

which occurs alike in the play (V. i.) and in the Purgatorio 
(VIL 68), supplies evidence, as do similar borrowings in the 
GerNsaletiimc, of Tasso's study of Dante. 

The prologue introduces Amore in pastoral disguise, escaped 
from the care of his mother, who would confine his activity to 
the Courts, and intent on loosing his shafts among the nymphs 
and shepherds of Arcadia. In the form of this prologue, 
which became the model for subsequent pastoral writers in 
Italy ', and in the heavenly descent of the principal characters, 
we may see the influence of the mythological play ; white the 
substance both of the prolc^ue and of the epilogue, or Amore 
/"ggilivo, in which Venus comes to seek her runaway among 
the ladies and gallants of the court, is of course borrowed from 
the famous first idyl of Moschus. Again the topical element 
is not absent, though it is less prominent than some of the 
earlier work might lead us to expect. In the poet Tirsi — 

allor ch' ardendo 
Forsennaio egli trrt per le foresie 
St, ch' insieme movea pietate e riso 
Nelle vewose ninfe c ne' pastor! ; 
N^ gift cose sciivea dignc di riso, 
Sebben cose facea digne di riso — (I< !■) 

may, of course, see the poet himself. In Batto too, 

' Amore h>d slroLdy spoken tbe ptologac to Lolovico Dalcc's Dide : and 
% mylbological play by Sannanaro, of which the opening aione is BHant, iolro- 
dnces Vcniu \a punall of her son, and warning the ladies of the audieace igainst 
his wiles (Creiienach, ii. p. jog). The prologue to the Potior fido i» pnt into the 
mouth of the river -god Alfeo, thnt of Honttielli's FitU di Scire, which begins with 
uotliet Ovidian icnsiQiscente (Amgres, I. liii. 40), and was written by Marino, l» 
tpoken by n peraooifi cation of night, that of Ongaro's Alite by Venus, of Caitel- 
letti's AmanlU by 'Apollo in habilo paitonite,' of Crislolura Lauro't Fruiti 
tamart by Janas in liuiilir garb, of Ccsann's Prmiti ameroia by Hricules, The 
lilt might be extended indefiiillely. Contarini. at tbe beginning ol the oext centniy, 
followed precedent less cloisly ; his Finta Fiammilla has a dmnialic prologue 
lotrodociug Venus, Cupid, Aiileroi (the avenger of flighted lore), and a choroi of 
amorttii; that of bit fitta ninja, it spoken by tbe ihade of rctiaicb. 
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mentioned together with Tirsi, it is not unreasonable to 
recognize Battisto Guarini, whom at that time Tasso might 
still regard as his friend. Again, it is usual to identify Elpino 
with Giovaobattista Pigna, secretary of state at the Estense 
court, and one with whom, though no friend of the poet's, it 
was yet to his advantage to stand well. The flattery bestowed 
is not a Httle fulsome: 

Or non rammeDCt 
Ci& che r allrieri Elpino raccooiava, 
II saggio Elpino a la bella Licori, 
Licori che in Elpin puoie cogli occhi 
Quel ch' ei potere in lei dovria col canto, 
Se 'I davere in amor si ritrovasse; 
£ 'I raccontava udendo liatio e Tirsi, 
Gran maestri d' amore ; e '1 raccoolava 
Neir aalro dcll' Aurora, ove sull' uscio 
E scritto ; Lungj, a<l lungi ite, pro/itnij 
Diceva egli, e diceva che gliel disse 
Quel grande che csnt6 1' atmi e gl) amori, 
Cb' a lui lascifa la fisiola morendo ; 
Che laggiii nelto 'nfcmo £ uo nero speco, 
U dove csala un fumo pien di piuia 
Dalle tristi fomaci d' Acheronte J 
E che quivi punile eiemamenle 
In tormemi di tenebre e di piaato 
Son le feminine ingrate e sconoscenli. [I- i.) 

He who sang of arms and love is of course Ariosto — 

Le donne, i cavalier, I' anne, gli amori, 
Le corlesie, 1' audaci imprese io canto — 

from whom Tasso borrows the above description of the 
reward awaiting ungrateful women, as also the fiction of the 
tell-tale walls and chairs in Mopso's account of the court (I. lij. 
And this Elpino, whose pipe elsewhere 

correr fa di puro latte i fiunti 
E Gtiliar melle dalle dure scone, (III. i.) 

later becomes the Alete of the GerusaUmme, 

Gran fabbro di calunnie adome in modi 
Novi che sono accuse e paion lodi. (II. 58.) 
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His flattery had not shielded the unhappy poet against the ill- 
will of the minister'. 

Again, the picture drawn by Tirsi of the ideal court (I. ii.) is 
a glowing compliment to that of the Estensi and to Duke 
Alfonso himself. It is contrasted with the usual pastoral 
denunciation of court and city put into the mouth of the 
pretended augur Mopso. In this character it has been 
customary to see Sperone Speroni, who later accused Tasso of 
plagiarizing him in the GerusaUmme, and was the first to apply 
the ominous word 'madman' to the unfortunate poet. To 
Speroni's play Canate Tasso may have been indebted for the 
free measures with which he diversified his blank verse, as 
likewise for the line: 

Pianii, sospiri e dimandar mercede ' ; 
though it must not be supposed that there is any resemblance 
in style between the Aminta and Speroni's revolting and 

* Moft of the idenlificattoru mide by Menagio in his eililiaii, Peria, l6£0, hire 
generally been accepted since, except by Fonlnnini, wlio would identify Pigni with 
Mopso. There scans, however, lo \x little doubt possible on the pomt, though it 
it Dol to TuEo'i credit. For an Kudieucc conversant with the innci life of the 
coniT, the refeieoces to Hlpluo coQUiDcd whole volmnes of eontcmporary [cindal. 
In Licori we may see Lnaeiia Bendidio, This lady, (he wife of Count Piolo 
M.tehiavelli, and sistec-in-law of Guiuini, Is said to have been (he mistress of 
Cntdinnl Loigi d' Eile ; but Pignn, loo, courted ber, and brooked no rivalry on 
the part of lledgUng pocta. Tasuj appears to have paid her impntdent atlcn> 
tioa in the early days of lu> residence al Fcrrara, and thui Incurred the secretary's 
wialh. The princess Leonora retnonitinled with her poet on hij folly, and Tasso, 
by way of palinode, wrote a fulsome commentary on ihtee of Kgna's wooden 
aaaoHi, ranking them with Petrarch's. Tasso Is appareatly olladiag to tlii> 
incident when he puts into Elpino's moutli the words : 
Qnivi con Tin! ragiooando andan 
For di colei cbc ncll' ittessa rete 
Lni prima e me dappoi ravvolae e atriuK; 
E prepoocado alia sua (uga, al suo 
Libero stato il mio dolce servigio. (V. L 61.) 
Tb« origin of the name ' Licori ' may possibly, as Cardncci points out (p, 94). he 
sought in an epigram, Ad Licerim, found among Figna'a Latin C-irmina ^ISSJ)- 
The whole Incident throws a curiocs tight on the pettiness of the Fcrrarcse Conit, 
a chamclcrislic in which il was, however, not ptculinr. iSee Rossi, pp. 34, ic) 
It it perhaps worth while mentioning that by the OHiro deW Aursra wai no doubt 
iDlended the room la the caitle, said to have formed part of the private apsit- 
menU of Leonora, still Icuowq as the iitla tUW Aurora, from a wretched fresca 
on the celling by the local artist Dosso Doi*i. 
■ Aminla, L i; C(man, IV, il. 
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frigid declamation of butchery and lust. Nor did the debt 
pass unnoticed. In 1585 Guarini, who had long since parted 
with the sinking ship of the younger poet's friendship, was 
ready to flatter Speroni with the declaration 'che tanto di 
leggiadria ^ scmpre paruto a me, che abbia nell' A minta suo con- 
seguito Torquato Tasso, quant' egli fit imitatore della Canace '.' 
Lastly, in the hopeless suit of Aminta to Silvia, criticism 
has not failed to see a reference to the supposed relation 
between Tasso and Leonora d' Este. That Tasso, who in his 
overwrought imagination no doubt harboured a sentimental 
regard for the princess, was conscious of the parallel is in some 
degree probable; that he should have identified his creation 
with himself is, in view of the solution of the dramatic 
situation, utterly impossible. Indeed, it would perhaps not 
be extravagant to suppose that bis care to identify himself 
with Aminta's confidant may have been an unusual but not 
untimely piece of caution on his part, to prevent poisoned 
gossip connecting him too closely with his hero. 

The question of the influence of the Aminta on later works 
and on European thought generally opens up large and 
diflicult issues. It is one of those works which we are not 
justified in treating from tlie purely literary point of view. If 
we wish to see it in its relation to contemporary society, and 
to estimate its influence upon subsequent literature, we cannot 
alTord to neglect its ethical bearings. This inquiry must 
necessarily lead us beyond the sphere of literary criticism 
proper, but it is a task which one who has undertaken to 
give an account of pastoral literature has no right to shirk. 

The central motive of the piece is the struggle between the 
feverish passion of Aminta and the virginal coldness of Silvia. 
Of this motive and of the manner in which it is treated it is 
not altogether easy to speak, and this less from any inherent 
clement in the subject or from the difficulty of accurately 
apprehending tlie peculiarities of sentiment proper to former 
ages, than from the readiness of all ages alike to accept in 
such matters the counterfeit coin of conventional protestation 
for the sterling reticence of natural delicacy. No doubt this 
' Ltllm M Guarini, Veueta, Cioni, 1G19, p. 9a. See Ro»i, jfi'. 
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tendency has been aided by the fact that the secrets of a girl's 
heart, whatever may be their true dramatic value, form an 
unsuitable and ioeffcctive subject for declamation. The 
difficulties must not, however, be allowed to weigh against the 
importance of coming to a clear understanding as to tlie true 
nature of this non so che of false sentiment, of which it would 
hardly be too much to affirm that it made the fortune of the 
pastoral in aristocratic Italy on the one hand, and proved its 
ruin in middle-class London on the other. 

To Tasso is due that assumption of extravagant and con- 
ventional /«rftfr which forms one of the most abiding features 
of the pastoral drama. To censure an exaggeration of the 
charm of modesty on the threshold of the setcerito, or to object 
a strained sense of chastity against the author of the golden- 
age chorus, may indeed seem strange ; but, as with Fletcher 
at a later date, the very extravagance of the paradox may 
supply us with the key to its solution. 

The falsity of Tasso's position is evinced partly in the 
main action of the drama, partly in the commentary supplied 
by the minor personages. The character of Aminta himself 
is unimportant in this respect; when we have described him 
as effeminate, sickly, and over-refined, we have said all that 
is necessary in view of the position he occupies with r^ard 
to Silvia. She, we are given to understand, is the type 
of the 'careless' shepherdess, the unspotted nymph of 
Diana ', rejoicing in the chase alone, and importuned by the 
love of Aminta, which ghe neither reciprocates nor under- 
stands, and of the genuineness of which she shows herself, 
indeed, not a little sceptical. If, however, she is as careless as 
she appears, her conversion is certainly most sudden. The 
picture, moreover, drawn by Dafne of Silvia coquetting with 
her shadow in the pool, though possibly coloured by malice, 

' I tiBTe alieady bad occiiioD to point out thttt, Irom the time of Boccaccio 
onwnrdi, a nymph of DIuia might tepitsent a dor, but the whole of Silvia'* 
fclitians with Daloe make il plain that ihp ii in no way voved to virginil;'. Hct 
bdng leprcsenled as a followci of Diana implies no more than thnt <he is fnncy- 
fiec, and 10 in o icnsc undet the pioteclion of the virgin goddm. This uM of Ibe 
phnM) il a& old as ThcoctltaE : 'Ailemis, tie not wialhfal, thy votary htnilis her 
tow' (/i/f/ 17). And ll is so used iiy Silvia hcnclf in her proud and pelnluil 
Mtort to AmiaCa : ' Paitor, dod mi toccar ; loa di Diana ' (IIL i). 
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supplies a sufficient hint of the true state of the girl's fancy. 
She is in truth such a Chloe of innocence as might spring up 
in the rank soil of a petty Italian court infected with post- 
Tridentine morality. Were she indeed careless of Aminta'a 
devotion we could easily sympathize with her when she 
brushes aside Dafne's importunity with the words : 

Faccia Aminta di s2 e de' suoi amori 

Quel ch' a lui piace; a me nulla ae cole. (I. i.) 

It is aUogether different with her attitude of arrogant pudicity 
when she announces : 

Odio il suo amore 

Ch' odia la tnia oneslate ; (lb.) 

and again : 

In quesia guisa gradirei dascuno 

losidiator di mia virginitate, 

Che tu dimandi araanie, ed io neniico. (lb.) 

Silvia here conjoins the unwholesome medieval ideal of vir- 
ginity with the corrupt spectre of renaissance * honour' — 

quel vono 
Nome seoia soggctto, 
Queir idolo d' eiTori, idol d' ingaooo', {Coro I.) 

as Tasso himself styled it — that conventional mask so 
bitterly contrasted with the natural goodness of the age 
of gold \ 
The general conception of love and its attendant emotions 

' The idea pasKd {ram Italiin ioto Eaglltb vtne : 

tell mc whjr 
Thli goblin 'hononi,' by the woild cu&hdncd, 
Should make men ilheiia, and not womeu kind — 
la Improve opoD the eKcecdingly not bowdlerizatioD which the Rev. J. W. 
EbiWDith h&s soaght to palm off as the grnulne text of Tom Cuew. 

■ We have, io the pasuges qaoted, a foretatte of the prlggiih eittavaguce of 
iia Failkfal Sktphtrdas. That Ihete sbould have been foond cKlics to combine 
just but wholly otiose condcmDation of Cloc with icverentiai appteciaiioa of the 
■banrdlties of CIoHd and Tbenol, and to clap applaose to the Klf-comdoni virtue, 
little icmoved (lom loingoeu, in which tbe ' motol giandeor' of the Lady of the 
Ludloa masque is clothed, it indeed aslriliiDg witncsilo the lyianiiy ofconventioDal 
moiaUty. If viigioal puilty wece in fact the hyjiocHtical cooventioo which it is to 
lOme extent possible to condone in the Amitua, bui wbicb becomes wholly lonth- 
tODie in the wotk ot Fletcher, the sooner it disappeared from the region o£ pmctical 
ethics tbe better fui the moral health of humanity. 
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that permeates the work and vitiates so many of its descen- 
dants appears yet more glaringly characterized in some of 
the minor personages. On these it is not my intention to 
dwell. Of Dafne and Tirsi, that is, be it remembered, 
Tasso's self, I have spoken, however briefly, yet at sufficient 
length already. Suffice it to add here that Dafne's sug- 
gestion, that modesty is commonly but a veil for lust, is 
nothing more than the cynical expression of the attitude 
adopted throughout the play. Love is no ideal and idealizing 
emotion, but a mere gratification of the senses — a iuxiiria 
scarcely distinguishable ttomgula. Ignorance can alone explain 
an attitude of indifference towards its pleasures. The girl 
who does not care to embrace opportunity is no better than 
a child — 'FanciulJa tanto sciocca, quanto bella,' as Dafne 
says. So, again, there is nothing ennobling in the devotion 
of Ihe hero, nothing elevating in his fidelity. All the mysti- 
cism, all the ideality, of the early days of the renaissance 
have long since disappeared, and chivalrous feelingj that last 
lingering glory of the middle age, is dead. 

We are, indeed, justified in regarding what I may term 
the degeneration of sexual feeling in the Aminta as to a great 
extent the n^ation of chivalrous love, for, even apart from 
the allegorizing mysticism of Dante, that love contained its 
ennobling elements. And yet, strangely enough, not a little 
of tlie convention at least of chivalrous love survives in the 
debased Arcadian love of the sentimental pastoral. Both 
alike are primarily of an animal nature, and this in a sense 
other than that in which physical love may be said to form 
an element in all natural relation between man and womao. 
Again, in both we find the rational machinery by which love 
shall be rewarded. The lover serves his apprenticeship, either 
with deeds of arms or with sighs and sonnets, and the credit 
of the mistress is light who refuses to reward him for his 
service. The system assumes neither choice, nor passion, 
nor pleasure on her part. Her act is regarded in the cold 
light of a calculated payment, undisguised by any joy of 
passionate surrender. But whereas in the outgrowth of 
feudalism, in the chivalry of the middle ages, this system 
formed the great incentive to martial daring, whereas when 
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idealized in Beatrice it became almost undistlnguishablc from 
the fervours of religion, we find it with Tasso sinking into 
a weak and mawkish sensuality- More than any other 
sentimentalist Tasso justified his title by 'fiddling harmonics 
on the strings of sensualism,' and it may be added that the 
car is constantly catching the fundamental note. 

The foregoing remarks appeared necessary in order to 
understand the subsequent history of the dramatic pastoral 
as well as the conditions under which it took form and 
being, but they have led us far beyond the limits of literary 
criticism proper. The next characteristic of the play to be 
considered is one which, while possessing an important ethical 
bearing, is also closely connected with the aesthetic compo- 
sition. I refer to the peculiar, not sensual but sensuous, 
nature of the beauty. The effect produced by the descriptions, 
by the suggestions, by the general tone, by the subtle modu- 
lations of the verse in adaptation to its theme, is less one 
of literary and intellectual than of direct emotional perception, 
producing the immediate physical impression of an actual 
presence. The beauty has a subtle enervating charm, languid 
and voluptuous, at the same time as clear and limpid in tone. 
The effect produced is one and whole, that of a perfect work 
of art, and the same impression remains with us afterwards. 
Smooth limbs, soft and white, that shine through the waters 
of the spring and amid the jewelled spray, or half revealed 
among the thickets of lustrous green, a slant ray of sunlight 
athwart the loosened gold of the hair- — the vision floats before 
us as if conjured up by the strains of music rather than by 
actual words. This kinship with another art did not escape 
so acute a critic as Symonds as a characteristic of Tasso's 
style. But the kinship on another side with the art of 
painting is equally close ; a thousand pictures rise before 
us as we follow the perfect melody of the irregular lyric 
measures. The white veil fluttering and the swift feet 
flashing amid the brambles and the trailing creepers of the 
wood, bright crimson staining the spotless purity of the 
flying skirts as the huntress bursts through the clinging 
tangles that seek to hold her as if jealous of a human love, 
the lusty strength of the bronzed and hairy satyr in contrast 
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with the tender limbs of the captive nymph, the dark cUff, 
and the still mirror of the lake reflecting the rosebuds pressed 
artrully against the girl's soft neck as she crouches by its 
brink, 

Backed by the forest, circled by the flowers. 
Bathed in the sunshine of the golden hours, 

the armed huntress, the grey-coated wolves, and the white- 
robed chorus — here are a series of pictures of seductive 
beauty for the brush of a painter to realize upon the walls 
of some palace of pleasure. 

The Atninta attained a wide popularity even before the 
appearance of the first edition from the Aldine house at 
Venice early in 1581— the epistle is dated 1580. The printer 
of the Ferrarese edition of the same year remarks: ' Tosto 
che la Fama ... mi rapport6, che in Venetia si stampava 
r Aminta, . . . cosl subito pensai, che quella sola Impressione 
dovesse essere ben poca per sodisfattione di tanti virtuosi, 
che sono desidcrosi di vederla alia luce.' A critical edition 
was prepared at Paris in the middle of the following century 
by Egidio Menagio of the Accadcmia della Crusca, and 
dedicated to Maria della Vergaa, better known, under her 
married name of Madame de la Fayette, as the author of 
the Pri/icessf de dives'^. In 1693 the play was attacked 
by Barfolomeo Ceva Grimaldi, Duke of Telese, in an address 
read before the Accademia degli Um'ti at Naples'- He was 
answered before the same society by Francesco Baldassare 
Paglia, and in 170Q appeared Giusto Fontanini's elaborate 
defence *. To each chapter of this work is prefixed a passage 
from Grimaldi's address, which is then laboriously refuted. 

' Menagio's edilioa ii uid to have appeared in 1650, bal I have only seen tbe 
ediliQD of llS;5i wbicb I alsoDotice i: Ihe date ^ven by Wdieand Ftrcopo (p. 319]. 
The plfty ii laid to have been printed id Italy alone loDie two hundred times ; there 
are iwentyFicach oaDBlatiunt, live German, at tea^l nine Kngtiib, leveral id bpaniih 
and other language;. A vereioQ in the Slavonic Illyriaii dialect appealed in 1599 ; 
ft Ljitin one in iambic iTimelers by Andrea Hiltchrando, a Pomeranian phyiieian, 
in '61 S ; anotbei Id modeiD Greek in 1745. See Corducci, p. 99. 

* Pabltibed, togelher with Pogliu't reply, by Antonio BulifoD in hi& Littert 
atmoraitA', Naples, 169S. lil. p. 307, Tbe play had Already been advettdy crilicited 
bjr FnnceKo Pitrui and Glan Vlncenzo Gravina. 

* ■ L'Aminta dlfeso e illustrolo da G. Foolininj,' Roma. 1700. Another edition 
•ppcared in 1730 at Venice, with fuihet annotations by Ubato BeovoglieiitL 

O 
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The Duke's attack is puerile cavil, and in spite of the reputed 
ability of its author the defence must be admitted to be much 
on the same level. 



rv 

The attention which we have bestowed upon the Aminta 
will allow us to pass more rapidly than would otherwise have 
been possible over its successor and rival, the Pastor fidi}. 
This is due to the fact that the moral and artistic coviron- 
ment of the two pieces is much the same, and further, that it 
Is this environment which to a great extent determined, not 
only the individual character of the poems, but likewise the 
nature of their subsequent influence. 

Recent research has had the effect of dispelling not a few 
of the traditional ideas respecting Guarinis play. Among 
them is the fable that it took twenty years to write, which 
would carry back its inception to days before the composition 
of the Aminla. It is now recognized that nine years is the 
utmost that can be assigned, letters being extant which fix 
the genesis of the play in 1581, or at the earliest in i5flo, 
a year or so previous to Guarini's departure from Ferrara'. 
Again, it has been usual to assume that the play was performed 
as early as ijf*.!, whereas there is in truth no evidence of any 
representation previous to the appearance of the first edition, 
dated 1590*. The early fortunes of the play are indeed 
typical of the ill-success that dogged the author throughout 
life. Though untouched by the tragic misfortunes which lend 
interest to Tasso's career, his lot was at times a hard one, 
and we may excuse him if, at the last, he was no less embittered 
than his younger rival. He was not cursed, it is true, with 
Tasso's incurable idealism ; but, if in consequence he exposed 
himself less to the buffets of disillusionment, he likewise 
lacked its sustaining and ennobling power. Tasso used the 

' It is, bowever, petfcctty Irae (hnl the ptay, togelbn with the wiitingi ia iu 
dcrence aad the aotes, Eg be conaideicd lAIer. oci;npi^ Che Allenlion of tbe Aathor 
far m period of (nlly Iwenly years. idcI il is possibly thus lliit the tiaditton uuie. 
I iDiy «y tlii.t (litaughout iliit icciitiii 1 am ondet deep obiignlion* to Rutsi'* 
monognpb. 

■ Koss. p. 183. I sb&ll retocu to the poiat. 
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pastoral machinery to idealize the court ; Guarini accepted 
the pastoral convention of the superiority of the ' natural ' life 
of the country, and used it as a means of pouring out his 
bitterness of soul. The AmiHta, it should be remembered, 
was written during a few weeks, months at most, at a time 
when Tasso was comparatively fortunate and happy ; the 
Pastor fido was the ten years' labour of a retired and disap- 
pointed courtier, whose later days were further embittered by 
domestic misfortunes. In the same way as it was character- 
istic of Tasso's rosy view that no law should be allowed to 
curb the purity of natural love in his dream of the ideal age, 
so it was characteristic of the spirit of his imitator to seek the 
ideal in the prudent love that strives towards no distant star 
beyond the bounds of law. And the fact that Guarini saw fit 
seriously to oppose a scholastic's moral figment to the poet's 
age of gold may serve as a sufficient measure of the soul of 
the pedant. 

When Battista Guarini' entered the service of the Duke of 
Ferrara in T567 he was already married and had attained the 
age of thirty, being seven years older than Tasso. His duties 
at court were political, and he was employed on several mis- 
sions of a diplomatic character. There was no reason whatever, 
beyond his own perverse ambition, why he should have come 
into rivalry with Tasso, yet he did so both as a writer of 
verses and as a hanger-on of court beauties. It is impossible 
to acquit him of bad taste in the manner in which he and 
some at least of his fellow courtiers treated the unfortunate 
poet, and there was certainly bad blood between the two soon 
after the production of the Aminta, owing, probably, to the 
ungenerous remarks passed by Guarini upon the author's 
indebtedness to previous writers. After Tasso's confinement 
in S. Anna in 1579, Guarini became court poet, and the luck- 
less prisoner was condemned to see his own poems entrusted 
to the editorial care of his rival. 

Guarini, however, was not satisfied with the court of 
Ferrara. His estate was reduced by the expenses entailed by 
his missions as ambassador, for which, like MachiavelU, he 

■ la Utcr dkys he wu orteu ollcd GiovanbaUiita, bat the Rdditioa U withoni 
•alboritj, is tpite of iu appMruce id the Briliib Mas«nm cauiluguc. 

O 3 
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appears never to have received adequate supplies, and by the 
continuous litigation in which he involved himself. His poli- 
tical imagination, too, had been fired during a stay at Turin 
with the possibilities inherent for Italy in the house of Savoy — 
an enthusiasm which possibly did not tend to smooth his 
relations with his own master. In 1582 he left Ferrara and 
the service of Alfonso and retired to his ancestral estates of 
S. BelHno, Here he devoted himself to the composition of 
the play he had lately taken in hand, which, in spite of spas- 
modic returns to political life not only at the court of the 
Estensi but also at Turin and Florence, forms thenceforward 
with its many vicissitudes the central interest of his biography. 
He survived tilt 1613, dying at the age of seventy- four. 

To do justice to the Pastor fido it would be best to give 
the story in the form of a continuous narrative rather than an 
analy^s of the actual scenes, since the author's constructive 
power lay almost wholly in the invention of an intricate plot 
and his weakness in the scenic rendering of it His dramatic 
methods, however, so far elaborated from the simplicity of 
Tasso's, had a vast influence over subsequent work, and it is 
highly important to obtain a clear idea of their nature. We 
shall, therefore, be condemned to follow Guariai, part-way at 
least, through the stiff artificiality of his interminable scenes. 

A complicated story which is narrated at length in the 
course of the play explains the peculiar laws of Arcadia on 
which the plot hinges ', These comprise an edict of Diana to 
the effect that any nymph found guilty of a breach of faith 
shall suffer death at the altar unless some one offers to die in 
her place ; likewise a custom whereby a nymph between 
fifteen and twenty years of age is annually sacrificed to the 
goddess. When besought to release the land from this tribute 
Diana through her oracle replies : 

Non avri prima fio quel che v" oflendc, 
Che duo semi del del congiunga amore; 
£ di donna iofedel I' antico erroie 
L' alta pieU d' un pastor Gdo anuncnde. 

' This preliminuy histoiy is dmvni. ai Gturini himielf poioB out in hii nocei 01 
l6«i, from PiDUDi*5 (VII, 11), though less closely than he tlicre implies. The 
rest of the plot he claimed u oiigina], but it i> to a large extent merely a rehandling 
of the BUDe motite. 
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The only two in Arcadia who fulfil the conditions of the 
oracle are Silvio, the son of the high priest Montano, and 
Amarilli, daughter of Titiro, who have in their veins the 
blood of Hercules and Pan. These two have consequently 
been betrothed and, being now arrived at marriageable age, 
their final union is imminent. 

At this point the play opens. Silvio cares for nothing but 
the chase, regardless alike of his destined bride and of the 
love borne him by the nymph Dorinda ; Amarilli is seemingly 
heart-whole, but secretly loves her suitor Mirtillo, a stranger 
in Arcadia, whom, however, she persists in treating with 
coldness in view of the penalty involved by a breach of 
faith. Mirtillo in his turn is loved by Corisca, a wanton 
nymph who has learned the arts of the city, and who is 
pursued both by Coridone, to whom she is formally engaged, 
but whom she neglects, and by a satyr. Almost every 
character is provided with a confidant : Silvio has Linco ; 
Mirtillo, Ergasto; Dorinda, Lupine; Carino', the supposed 
father of Mirtillo, has Uranio; Montano and Titiro act as 
confidants to one another. The only case arguing any 
dramatic feeling is that in which Amarilli makes a confidant 
of her rival Corisca ; while Corisca and the satyr alone among 
the more important characters are left to address the audience 
directly. Even the confidants sometimes need confidants in 
their turn, these being supplied by a conveniently ubiquitous 
chorus. 

In the first scene of Act I, after the prologue, in which 
Alfeo rises to pay compliments to Carlo Emanuele and his 
bride, we are introduced to Silvio and Linco, who are about 
to start in pursuit of a savage boar which has been devas- 
tating the country. Linco taxes his companion with his 
neglect of the softer joys of love, to which Silvio replies 
with long-drawn praise of the free life of the woods. The 
scene is parallel to the first of the Ammra, and the author has 
sought here and ebewhere to point the contrast. Thus where 
Tasso wrote: f-angia. cangia consiglio. 

Paiicrella che sei; 

Cbe il pentirsi dasseuo nulla giova; 

' Cuioo b (aid to rcproent Guariai in the ume mumei u Tint does Tnuo. 
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Guarini has : 



Laicia, lascia le selve, 

Folic ganoD, lascia le fiEre, ed ama. 



In the next scene, ^ain modelled on the corresponding one 
in Tasso's play, we find Ergasto comforting Mirtillo in his 
despair at Amaritli's 'cruelty.' Mirtillo has but recently 
arrived in Arcadia, and is ignorant of its history and cus- 
toms, which Ergasto explains at length. The third scene 
is devoted to a long monologue by Corisca ; the fourth to 
a conversation between Montano and Titiro, who discuss the 
oracles concerning the approaching marriage and recount 
portentous dreams. A monologue by the satyr relating his 
ill-usage at the hands of Corisca, followed by a chorus, 
ends the first act. The next scene contains the history of 
Mirtillo's passion as narrated to his confidant. Ergasto has 
enlisted the services of Corisca, and the whole paraphernalia 
of love lead in the next act to an interview between 
Mirtillo and Amarilli. The author's dramatic method whereby 
he presents us with alternate scenes from the various threads 
of the plot will by now be evident to the reader, and the 
remainder may for clearness' sake be thrown into narrative 
form. 

Corisca, well knowing that it is impossible for Amarilli 
to show favour to Mirtillo, and hoping to ingratiate herself 
with him, prevails upon the nymph to grant her lover a 
hearing, provided the interview be secret and short. During 
a game of blind man's buff the players suddenly retire, leaving 
Mirtillo and Amarilli alone. The interview of course comes 
to nothing, but as soon as Mirtillo has left her Amarilli 
relieves her feelings in a monologue confessing her love, 
which is overheard by Corisca '. Charged with her weakness, 
she confesses her dislike of the marriage with Silvio. Here- 
upon Corisca conceives a plan for ridding herself at once 
of her rival in Mirtillo's affections and of her own affianced 
lover. She leads Amarilli to suppose that Silvio ts faithless 

' There it ■ legend thee Ihit icene wu placed on the Index. Thu, anyhow, 
onnol refer to the Indti Librorum FrohihilartiPi, but anly to the litdex Exjmr^a- 
loriui. which wai. 11 do time ui olEdal publicslion. But the whule story sppcui 
to be wllhoDt foundation. 
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to his betrothal vow- If Amarilli can prove Silvio guilty she 
will herself be free, and she agrees to hide in a recess in 
3 cave where Corisca alleges that Silvio has an assignation. 
Next Corisca makes an appointment to meet her lover 
Coridone in the same cave, intending that he and Amarilli 
shall be surprised together. Finally, in order to obtaia 
a witness, she accuses Amarilli to Mirtillo of being faithless, 
and bids him watch the mouth of the cave in which she 
alleges the nymph has an assignation with Coridone. This 
ingenious plan would have succeeded to perfection but for 
Mirlillo's precipitancy, for, seeing Amarilli enter the cave, 
he at once concludes her guilt and follows her forthwith to 
wreak revenge. At that moment the satyr appears and, 
misunderstanding some words of Mirlillo's, proceeds to bar 
the entrance to the cave with a huge rock, thinking he is 
imprisoning Mirtillo and Corisca, He then goes off to inform 
the priests of the pollution committed so near their temple. 
These enter the cave and apprehend the lovers. Amarilli 
is at once condemned to death, but Mirtillo thereupon offers 
himself in her place and, being accepted by the priests, is kept 
as a sacrifice, Amarilli being at the same time closely guarded 
lest she should lay violent hands upon herself. 

In the meantime Silvio has been successful in his hunting 
of the boar, whose head he brings home in triumph. There 
follows an echo-scene, one of those toys which, as old as the 
Greek Anthology, and cultivated in Latin by Tebaldeo, and in 
Italian by PoHziano, owed, not indeed their introduction, but 
certainly their great popularity in pastoral, to Guanni. His 
example is fairly successful. The echo predicts that the end 
of Silvio's 'carelessness' is at hand, when he shall himself 
break his bow and follow her who now follows him. The 
prophecy is quick of fulfilment. With a jest he turns to go, 
when his eye falls on a grey object crouching among the 
bushes. He supposes it to be a wolf, and looses an arrow at 
it- It proves, however, to be Dorinda, who has throughout 
followed his chase disguised in the rough wolf-skin coat of 
a herdsman, and who is now led fainting on to the scene by 
Lupino. Silvio is overcome with remorse, and, careless alike 
of his troth to Amarilli and of the fate of Arcadia, declares 
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that thenceforth he will love none but Dorinda, and will die 
with her should his arrow prove fatal. They leave the stage 
for good— ^to get healed and married. 

To return to the main plot. At sundown Mirtillo is led 
out to die, and the sacrifice is about to be performed when his 
supposed father, an Arcadian by birth, though he has long 
lived at Elis, and has just arrived in search of his foster child, 
interposes. Explanations ensue, and it gradually appears 
that Mirtillo is the eldest son of Montano, washed away in his 
cradle by the floods of the Alpheus twenty years before. 
Thus in the love between him and Amanlli, and in his 
volunlary sacrifice of himself in her place, the oracle is fulfilled, 
and Arcadia freed from its maiden tribute. This seems obvious 
enough, though it takes the inspiration of a blind prophet to 
drive it into the heads of the assembled Arcadians. A final 
difficulty remains— the broken troth. But it so happens that 
Mirtillo was originally named Silvio, so that to 'Silvio' no 
faith is broken. A casuistical reason indeed ; but good enough 
for the purpose. No attempt is made to clear Amarilli of the 
compromising evidence on which she had been condemned, 
but the pair have the favour of the gods, and the chorus 
makes no difficulty of chanting the virtue of the bride. 

Such is Guarini's play ; a plot constructed with consummate 
ingenuity, but presented with an almost entire lack of dramatic 
feeling. Almost the whole of the action takes place off the 
stage. Silvio and Dorinda leave the scene apparently for 
a tragic catastrophe ; their subsequent union is only reported ; 
so is the surprisal of Mirtillo and Amarilli, the scene in which 
the former offers himself as a sacrifice in her place, and their 
meeting after the cloud of death has passed. The solitary 
scene revealing any real dramatic power is that between 
Amarilli and the priest Nicandro, in which the girl maintains 
her innocence. Her terror when confronted with death is 
drawn with some delicacy and pathos, though we sadly miss 
those poignant touches that the English playwrights seem 
always to have had at command on simitar occasions. Her 
fear of death, however, stands in powerful dramatic contrast 
with the sudden courage she displays when her lover seeks to 
die in her place. Guarini was perfectly aware of the value of 
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this contrast, for he placed the following lines in the mouth 
of the messo who reports the scene : 

Or odi maraviglia. 

Quella che fu pur dianii 

SI dalla lema dd morire oppressa, 

Fatta allor di lepenie 

A le parole di Minillo invilta, 

Con intrepido cor cosl rispose ; 

' Peosi dunque, Mirtilto, 

Di da/ col mo morire 

Vila a chi di le vive? 

O miracolo ingiusCo ! Su, iniiii»tri ; 

Su, che si tarda ? omai 

Menaretni agli akarl.' (V. ii.) 

And yet this dramatic contrast has been wantonly thrown 
away by the substitution of narrative for representation, less 
for the 3ake of a blind adherence to classical convention, as on 
account of the author's inability honestly to face a powerful 
situation. The same dramatic incapacity shows itself in his 
use of borrowings. It will be sufficient to mention the sen- 
tentious words from Ovid {Amores, I. viii. 43) placed in the 
mouth of the chorus : 

Dunque non » dirk donna pudica 

Se non quella che mai 

Non fu toUecitam; (IV. iii.) 

in order to compare them with the use made of the same by 
Webster when he made Vittoria at her trial exclaim : 



Casta est quam nemo rogavit 1 — 



a comparison which at once reveals the gulf fixed between the 
clairvoyant dramatist and the mere pedantic scholar. 

And yet the subsequent history of pastoral reminds us 
that it is quite possible to underestimate Guarini's merits 
as a playwright. In the construction of a complicated plot, 
apart from the dramatic presentation thereof, he achieved 
a success not to be paralleled by any previous work in 
Italy, for the difference in the titles of the Aminta and 
the Pastor fido, the one styled favota and the other tragi' 
commedia, indicates a real distinction; and Guarini's proud 
claim to have invented a new dramatic kind was not wholly 
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unfounded'. It was this that caused Symonds to speak 
of his play as 'sculptured in pure forms of classic grace," 
while describing the Aminta as • perfumed and delicate like 
flowers of spring.' And lastly, it was this more elaborately 
dramatic quality that was responsible for the far greater 
influence exercised by Guarini than by Tasso, both on the 
subsequent drama of Italy and still more on the fortunes 
of the pastoral in England. 

Moreover, in Amarilli, Guarini created one really dramatic 
character and devoted to it one really dramatic scene. His 
heroine is probably the best character to be found in the 
whole of the pastoral drama, and this simply because there 
is a reason for her coldness towards the lover, upon her love 
to whom the plot depends. Unless love is to be mutual 
the motive force of the drama fails, and consequently, when 
nymphs insist on parading their inhuman superiority to the 
dictates of natural affection, they are simply refusing to fulfil 
their dramatic raison d'ltre. With Amarilli it is otherwise. 
She has the right to say : 

Ama r onest^ mia, s' amante sei; (III. iii.) 

and there is a pathos in the words which the author may 
not have himself fully understood ; whereas the similar ex- 
pression of Tasso's Silvia quoted on a previous page is in- 
sufferable in its smug self-conceit. 

Of this quality of extravagant virginity noticed as a charac- 
teristic of Tasso's play there is on the whole less in the 
Pastvr jido. It is also freer from the tone of cynical corruption 
and from improper suggestion. These merits arc, however, 
more than counterbalanced in the ethical scale by the elabo- 
ration of the spirit of sentimental sensualism, which becomes 
as it were an enveloping atmosphere, and lends an enervating 
seduction to the piece. This spirit, already present in the 
Aminta, reappeared in an emphasized form in the Pastor fido, 
and attained its height in the following century in Marino's 
epic of Adotte. We find it infusing the scene of Mirtillo's 
first meeting with Amarilli, which may be said to set the 

I In comparing Ihe two pieces. It is worlh retDemberiag thit, whereas the AmiHla 
coaUiiu about ],ooo Uoet, the Patlarfiie mot lo dose upon 7,00a 
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tone of the rest of the poem. Happening to see the nymph 
at the Olympian games, MirtUlo at once fell in love and 
contrived to introduce himself in female attire into the 
company of maidens to which she belonged. Here, the 
proposal being made to hold a kissing match among them- 
selves, Amarilli was unanimously chosen judge, and, the 
contest over, she awarded the priite to the disguised youth. 
The incident owes its origin, as Guarini's notea point out, 
to the twelfth Idyl of Theocritus, and the suggestion of 
the kissing match is aptly put into the mouth of a girl 
from Megara, where an annual contest of kisses among the 
Greek youths was actually held. Guarini, however, most 
probably borrowed the episode from the fifth canto of 
Tasso's Rinaldo. 

The sentimental seductiveness of this and other scenes did 
not escape sharp comment in some quarters within a few 
years of the publication of the play. In 1605 Cardinal 
Bellarmino, meeting Guarini at Rome, told him plainly that 
he had done as much harm to morals by his Pastor fido 
as by their heresies Luther and Calvin had done to religion. 
Later Janus Nicius Erythraeus, that is Giovanni Vittorio 
Rossi, in his Pinacolcca. compared the play to a rock-infested 
sea full of seductive sirens, in which no small number of 
girls and wives were said to have made shipwreck. It is 
at first sight rather a severe indictment to bring against 
Guarini's play, especially when we remember that a work 
of art is more often an index than a cause of social cor- 
ruption. After what has been said, however, of the nature 
of the sentiment both in the Pastor fido and the Aminta, 
the charge can hardly be dismissed as altogether unfounded. 
It is only fair to add that very different views have been 
held with regard to the moral aspect of the play, the theory 
of its essential healthiness finding an eloquent advocate in 
Ugo Angelo CancUo'. 



' Sletia della Ulltrrxlura UalioHa (u/ itealo XVI, Miluio, iSBo, pp. 144-7. ^^ 
KiKil, p. 164. His kignmcDl is Ibtt it anticlpnlcil ■ mall ogaintl the cos vtn lion al 
luttnie of dotneitii: love, reflecting bctler Ihtn any othct dnmatic work the idea* 
that lowaidi the end of the litiqvtctiita were, according to him, leading in the 
directioa of a moral tcgeacraUaii ni lUUu society. It '\a, howerat, diRicult to 
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Little as it became him, Guarini chose to adopt the altitude 
of a guardian of morals, and Bcliarmino's words clearly 
possessed a special sting. This pose jk'as in truth but a part 
of the general attitude he assumed towards the author of 
the Amirita. His superficial propriety authorized him, in 
bis owa eyes, to utter a formal censure upon the amorous 
dream of the ideal poet. He paid the price of his unwarranted 
conceit. Those passages in which he was at most pains to 
contrast his ethical philosophy with Tasso's imaginative 
Utopia are those in which he most clearly betrayed his own 
insufferable pedantry ; while critics even in his own day saw 
through the unexceptionable morality of his frigid declama- 
tions and ruthlessly exposed the sentimental corruption that 
lay beneath. When we compare his parody in the fourth 
chorus of the Pastor fido with Tasso's great ode ; hts 
sententious ' Piaccia se lice' with Tasso's ' S' ei place, ei lice'; 
his utterly banal 

Speriam : che *1 sol cadenie anco rinasce; 

£ '1 ciel, quando raen luce, 

L' aspeliaio seren spesso n' adduce, 

with Tasso's superb, even though borrowed, paganism : 

Amiam : che 1 sol si muore, e poi tinasce ; 
A noi sua breve luce 
S' ascoode, e '1 sonno etema nolle adduce — 

when we make this comparison we have the spiritual measure 
of the man. A similar comparison will give us his measure 
as a poet. Take the graceful but over-elaborated picture : 

Quell* augellin che canta 

SI dolcemente, e lasciveita vols 

Or dall' abete al faggio, 

Ed or dal faggio al mirio, 

S' avessc umano spirlo 

Direbbe: 'Aido d' amore, ardo d' amoie!' 



reconcile bis theory wilb what we linow of Italy in the &vj% of tbe eonnler- 
nfonnition ; while IT may at the tunc tiioe be doubled whether a tone of nnncmic 
seati mentality is, Id itself, prererable to one ai cynical convcallon. It should 
be added that tberc Ii little [cgenerBlioii of dome^ic love (O be foiuid in the poiUy 
patbeUc and partly sordid iisgedy of Gusiinl's own fsmily. 
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Compare with this the spontaneous sketch of Tasso : 

Odi quell' usignuolo 
Che V3 di ramo in ramo 
Cantaodo: ' lo amo, io amo !'' 

Or again, with the irresistible slyness of the final chorus of the 
Aminta already quoted compare the sententious lines with 
which Guarini closed his play : 

(brtanala coppia, 
Che pianio ha seminato, e nso accoglie I 
Con quante amare doglje 
Hai raddoldii tu gli afTetti luoi! 
Quinci imparate vol, 

cicchi e troppo tcneri morlali, 

1 sinceri diletti, c i veri mali. 
Non k Sana ogni gioia, 
N6 mal ci& che v' annoia. 
Quello fe vera gioire, 
Che naace da \\nii dopo 11 soRVire. 

It is impossible not to come to the conclusion that we are 
listening in the one case to a genuine poet of no common 
order, in the other to a poetaster of considerable learning and 
great ingenuity, who elected to don the outward habit of 
a somewhat hypocritical morality. The effect of the contrast 
is further heightened when we remember that Guarini never 
for a moment doubted that he had far surpassed the work of 
his predecessor. 

Guarini's comment on the Antinta in his letter to Speroni 
has been already quoted : it docs little credit to the writer. 
Manso, the companion and biographer of Tasso, records that, 
the poet being asked by some friends what he thought of the 
Pastor fido, a copy of which had lately found its way to 
him at Naples: 

Et egli, 'Mi piace sopramodo, ma confesso di non sapicr la cagione 
perchi mi piaccia.' Oode io rispondendogli, ' Vi piaceri per avveniura,' 
soggiunsi, 'quel che vi riconosceie del vosiro." El cgli replied, 'Ne pui 
piacere 11 vederc il 5uo in man d' altri '.' 

' The qoot«tions are from the opening wcne of ellbcr pUy. The parxllel ii that 
icteclcd by Sj^monili foi qaotatioD. anrt is among the mMt itrikiag exnmplcs of 
Gsftiini't method, but similni iniUncef might be coUected fiom almoti cvei; scene. 

' U. B, Muuo, Vila di T, Taiie, Veneiia, Dencliiaa, 1611, p. 339. Cuducd, 
p. 99. 
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Guarini would liardly have acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Tasso in the way of art, but he drew on all sources for the 
incidents of his plot, and, since he appears to have valued 
a reputation for scholarship above one for originality, he 
recorded a fair proportion of his borrowings in his notes. 

The Pastor fido was the talk of the Italian Courts even 
before it was completed. Early in I3>^4 the heir to the duchy 
of Mantua, Vincenzo Gonzaga, to whose intercession Tasso 
later owed his liberty, entreated Guarini to let him have his 
already famous pastoral for the occasion of his marriage with 
Elconora de' Medici. The poet, however, found it impossible to 
complete the work in time, and sent the Idropica instead. In 
tlie autumn a projected representation of the now completed 
play came to naught. The following year Guarini presented 
his play to the Duke of Savoy, and received a gold chain as 
an acknowledgement. The occasion was the entry into Turin 
of Carlo Emanuele and his bride, Catharine of Austria, the 
marriage having taken place at Saragossa some time previously. 
The dedication is recorded on the title-page of the first edition 
in words that have not unnaturally been held to imply that 
the play was performed on that occasion^. It is clear, how- 
ever, from contemporary documents that this is an error, and, 
though preparations were made in view of a performance at 
the following carnival, these too were abandoned. After this 
we find mention of preparations made at a van'ety of places, 
but they never came to anything, and there is reason to 
believe that some at least were abandoned owing to the 
opposition of Alfonso d' Este, who never forgave a courtier 
who transferred his allegiance to another prince. In 1591 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, now duke, summoned Guarini to Mantua, 
and matters advanced as far as a prova generaU or dress 
rehearsal. The project, however, had once more to be 
abandoned owing to the death of Cardinal Gianvincenzo 

> ■ II FaslorFidD TragicomedU Pulorate dl Batlista GnuiDi, Didicala mlSEH™. 
D. Carlo Emsnoclc Dnca di S»noi», &c. Nellt Rc«li Noiic di S. A. con U Scr~, 
Inlautc D. Cnterina d'Auitria.' The tiadition of ■ pciCoimince oa Ibis occasioQ 
dales from eatly in Uic »evcn1eenlh century, and is endoned by Ibe poel's oepbew 
uid biot^pbet. Alessandro Guarini. Il is in part doe Id a oonfiiiian of word* ; the 
pUj' yin* prtitHIMa, bul ool raffrtientata. 
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Gonzaga at Rome. Wc possess the scheme for the four 
intrrmezsi designed for this occasion, representing the Mitsica 
delta Terra, del Mart, dtlt Aria, and Celeste. They were 
scenic and musical only, without words. About this time too, 
that is after the appearance of the first edition dated 1590, we 
have notes of preparations for several private performances, 
the ultimate fate of which is uncertain. The first representa- 
tion of which there is definite evidence, though even here 
details are lacking, took place at Crcma in Lombardy in 
1596, at the cost of Lodovico Zurla '. After this performances 
become frequent, and in 1598, after the death of Alfonso, the 
play was finally produced in state before Vincenzo Gonraga at 
Mantua. On all these occasions we may suppose that other 
prologues were substituted for that addressed to gran Calerina 
and magtianimo Carlo ^. 

In the meanwhile Guarini, fearing piracy, had turned his 
attention to the publication of his play. He first resolved to 
submit it to the criticism of Lionardo Salviati and Scipione 
Gonzaga, the latter of whom had been a member of the 
unlucky committee for the revision of the Gerusalemme. Un- 
fortunately little or nothing is known as to the criticisms 
and recommendations of these two men. The work finally 
appeared, as we learn from a letter of the author, at Venice 
in December. 15H9. It is a handsome quarto from the press 
of Giovanbattista Bonfadino.and is dated the following year*. 
In i6oa a luxurious edition, said on the title-page to be the 
twentieth, was issued at Venice by Giovanbattista Ciotti. 
This represents Guarini's final revision of the text, and con- 
|Uns, besides a portrait and engravings, elaborate notes by the 
"author, and an essay on tragi-comedy *. 

' Gnirini, Ltllirt, Vcaetia. CioUi. l6i.'t. p. 174. Rossi, )l3'. 

* At leait one of tlieie, k woithlcw piodnction by ■ certain NiccolA Averan, U 
Otuil. Tlwt of 159B vai pmbably tpokcQ by Hymec, Koisi, pp. 131 -3. 

' It hu iociieUmct bceo suppived thai the BaJdini edition, Fenaia, IJ90, wu 
Ihc earlier, bul Guwini'i Ictlet ii conclmiTe. 

* Of thii edition the Briliib Motenro poKcisu ■ magniAcenl copy (m Urge »iA 
Ihidi paper, bearing on (he lilte-page the inscription : 'Al Scr"". Principe di Viuegja 
Mario Grimanii'thuwing Ihal it waalhe prewntation copy to the Doge al ibe time 
of poblicition. Anolhet copy en luge but not on thick papci is in toy own pair 
Mnlmi. ud has on the tillc-page the rcmiins of a timilar inaciiplioo beguming 
appaieotly ' All tll~ et R™ ' I rather (uspcct it ol beiog the copy pmenlcd 
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The Pastor fido was the object of a violent attack while 
as yet It circulated in manuscript only- As early as 1587 
a certain Giasone de Nores or Denores, a Cypriot noble who 
held the chair of moral philosophy at the university of Padua, 
published a pamphlet on the relations existing between 
different forms of literature and the philosophy of govern- 
ment, in which, while refraining from any specific allusions, 
he denounced tragi-comcdies and pastorals as ' monstrous and 
disproportionate compositions , . . contrary to the prindples 
of moral and ciWl philosophy.' Guarini argued that, as his 
play was the only one deserving to be called a tragicomedy 
and was at the same time a pastoral, the reference was 
palpable. He proceeded therefore to compose a counterblast 
which he named // V'erato (1588) after a well-known comic 
actor of the time, who, it may be remarked, had had the 
management of Argcnti's Sfortunato in 1567. In this 
pamphlet Guarini traversed the professor's propositions with 
a good deal of scholastic ergotism: 'As in compounds the 
hot accords with the cold, its mortal enemy, as the dry humour 
with the moist, so the elements of tragedy and comedy, 
though separately antagonistic, yet when united in a third 
form," e[ cetera el cetera. De Nores replied in an Apologia 
(1590), disclaiming all personal allusion, and the poet finally 
answered back in a Verato secondo, first published in 159^, 
after his antagonist's death, restating his arguments and 
seasoning them with a good deal of unmannerly abuse. These 
two treatises of Guarini's were reprinted with alterations as 
the Compctitiio delta poesia IragkommUa, in the 1602 edition of 
the play, and together with the notes to the same edition form 
Guarini's own share of the controversy ^. But in 1600, beforCj 
these had appeared, a Paduan, Faustino Summo, published] 
a set attack on and dissection of the play ; while a certain 
Giovan Pietro Malacreta of Vicenza illustrated the attitude 
of the age with regard to literature by putting forward a series 

to (he ccclcdutlc, whoever he wai, irbo represealed the Congrcf^tion of the Index 
4t Venice. InDunmiblc c<liticiDi followed ; 1 hive Dotet of do leu thui fifty 
daring the half^cenlciy succeeding poblicBtioR, i.e. 1590-1639. 

' The sutborship of the notes is pUced bejond doubt by a letter of Gnaiiafs, 
□thetwitell migbl have been doabled whetheiereo he could have been gniltj of the 
fnUome Mlf'tandiitioa they contiia. On the coDtroveny see Roui, pp. 13B-43. 
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of critical dubht. that is, doubts as to the ' authority ' of the 
form employed. Both works are distinguished by a spirit of 
puerile cavil, which would of itself almost suffice to reconcile 
us to the worst faults of the poet. Thus Malacreta ta not 
even content to let the author choose his own title, arguing 
that Mirtillo was faithful not in his quality of shepherd but of 
lover'. He goes on to complain of the tangle of laws and 
oracles which Guarini invents in order to motive the action of 
his play ; and here, though taken individually his objections 
may be hypercritical, he has laid his linger on a very real 
weakness of the author's ingenious plot. It is, moreover, 
a weakness common to almost the whole tribe of the Arcadian, 
or rather Utopian, pastorals. Apologists soon appeared, and 
had little difficulty in disposing of most of the adverse 
critidsms. A specific Risposta to Malacreta appeared at 
Padua in 1600 from the pen of Paolo Beni. Defences by 
Giovanni Savio and Orlando Pcscetti were printed at Venice 
and Verona respectively in 1601, while one at least, written by 
Gauges de Gozze of Pcsaro, under the pseudonym of Fileno 
di Isauro, circulated in manuscript. These writings, however, 
are marked either by futile endeavours to reconcile the Pastor 
fido with the supposed teaching of Aristotle and Horace, or 
else by such extravagant laudation as that of Pescetti, who 
doubted not that had Aristotle known Guarini's play, it would 
have been to him the model of a new kind to rank with the 
epic of Homer and the tragedy of Sophocles ^, Finally, 
Summo returned to the charge with a rejoinder to Pescetti 
and Bcni printed at Vicenra in 1601". But all this writing 
and counter-writing in no way affected the popularity of the 
Pastor fido and its successors. Moreover, the critical position of 

' Ccrtiio tnodtrn wrilera have ihown themselTet worthy dcsowid»iit« of the 
criljcaun of Viceaia by insisling tbnt the play (bonld properly be called the 
PailortUa fida. Guarini wni weak enough lo reply lo Malaciela's carping* 
in bU outEs, and ihcteby ciposcd himicir to simiUr attacks from posterity. 

* The nbsurdily liei of cooise in the commimding merit n^ciibed to ihe piece. 
Al SninUboty hai pointed oat in hi& Ift'ilary ef Critkitm. hod Arlitotlc 
knoirn the lumBntic drunm of the rcnuuaoce, the Fottict would h>ve been lugelf 
auotbci work. 

' Summo evidently thougbt that Pescetli'* defence at least was the work of 
Guarini himiclf. There 'm, do evidence thai thii hu so. but Rossi conslden it 
not improbable that Goaiim it least directed the labonn of hii suppoiten. 
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ihe combatants on both sides was essentially false. It would 
be an easy task to fill a volume with strictures on the play 
touching its sentimental tone, its affected manners, its stiff 
development, its undramatic construction, the weak drawing 
of character, the lack of motive force to move the complex 
machinery, and many other points — strictures that should be 
unanswerable. But those who wish to understand the influence 
exercised by the play over subsequent literature in Europe 
will find their time better spent in analysing those qualities, 
whether emotional or artistic, which won for it the enthusiastic 
worship of the civilized world. 

Numerous translations bear witness to its popularity far 
beyond the shores of Italy. The earliest of these was into 
French, and appeared in 1595; it was followed by several 
others. The Spanbh versions have already been mentioned, 
and th* English will occupy our attention shortly. Besides 
these there are versions, often more than one, in German, 
Greek, Swedish, Dutch, and Polish. There are likewise 
versions in the Bcrgamasc and Neapolitan dialects, while 
the manuscript of a Latin translation is preserved in the 
University Library at Cambridge. 



There were obvious advantages in treating the two master- 
pieces of pastoral drama in Italy in close connexion with 
one another. It must not, however, be supposed that they 
stood alone in the field of pastoral composition. Both 
between the years i,i73 when the AitUiita was composed 
and 1590 when the Pastor fido was printed, and also after 
the latter year, the stream of plays continued unchecked, 
though, apart from a general tendency towards greater regu- 
larity of dramatic construction, they do not form any organic 
link in the chain of artistic development. Few deserve more 
than passing notice. In the earlier ones, at least, we still 
find a tendency to introduce extraneous elements. Thus 
GT Intricaii, printed in 1581, and acted a few years before 
at Zara, the work of Count Alvise, or, it would appear, more 
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correctly Lulgi, Pasqualigo, contains a farcical and magical 
part combined with some rather coarse jesting between two 
rogues, one Spanish and one Bolognese, who speak in their 
respective dialects. Another play in which a comic element 
appears is Bartolommeo Rossi's FiamnuUa [15S4), which has 
the further peculiarity of introducing allegorical characters 
into the prologue, and mythological irito the play. Another 
piece belonging to this period is the Pentimento amoroso 
by Luigi Groto, which was printed as early as 1575. It is 
a wild tale of murder and intrigue, judgement and outrageous 
self-sacrifice, composed in sdrucciolo verse and speeches of 
monstrous length. Another piece, Gabriele Zinano's Caride, 
surreptitiously printed in 15S3, and included in an authorized 
publication in 1590, has the peculiarity of placing the 
prologue in the mouth of Vergil. Lastly, I may mention 
Angelo Ingegneri's Danza dt Venere, acted at P<rma in 
15*^3, and printed the following year. It contains the 
incident of a mad shepherd's regaining his wits through 
gazing on the beauty of a sleeping nymph, thus borrowing 
the motive of Boccaccio's tale of Cymon and Iphigenia. 
Its chief interest for us, however, lies in the episode of the 
hero employing a gang of satyrs to carry off his beloved 
during a solemn dance in honour of Venus. This looks 
like a reminiscence of Giraldi Cintio's EgU, and through 
it of the old satyric drama'. I 

These plays all belong to the period between the Aminta 
and the Pastor fido. Tasso's and Guarlni's masterpieces 

' II is nimeccsauy to ealir into any fartbec discnsaioo of these pl*y(. The 
following litlei, however, qoolcd by Sliefcl in his review of Rosti. rosy be men- 
tioned. Scipione Diontsio, Amore tsrtui, 15J0 (?) (not the Alcstandm Dionisio 
wbeie tchgiit cnliltcd Amervii lesfiiri, with intomcuos of > mylhologicai cbai' 
ider, WM printed in 1399)! Niecoli degli Angeli, Ligurine, I574 (so Allacd, 
Drommaturgia, ijjj ; Ibeonly edilioa in the British MuKum i«dnted 1594; Veonl 
aodSilcnut big nmong the chamclcn. and the prologue ii spoken by 'Tempo'); 
Cesare della Vnlle, FHidt, 1579 ; CioviLnn! Fiatia, La Nigella, T5S0; Criilofoio 
Coitelletti, Ainaritli, 1580 {which edition, thongh given by AlUcd, ippears to be 
noir unknown, u i« siso the dale of composition ; a second edition iip}ieared in 
158] ; the prologue wns spoken by ' Apollo in babito pnslorale.' and Ongoio con- 
Ifibnled a commendatory ionnct) ; Giovanni Donato Cichctti. La Fatiia.. ijSt ; 
JHetro Ctesci, Tirtna, '^^4; Alesssni^tu Miraii, Maurhiana, i;S4 ; DionisJo 
Rcndlnell), Calisia, 158} (hit Paslor vedavo was printed iu 1599, with > prologae 
spoken by ' Prima vera,' ud an echo scene). 

P % 
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mark the potot of furthest development attained by the 
pastoral drama in Italy, or indeed in Europe. With them 
the vitality which rendered evolution possible was spent, 
though the power of reproduction remained unimpaired for 
close on a century. Signor Rossi, in the monograph of , 
which I have already made such free use, mentions a nuniberJ 
of plays, whose dependence on the Pastor fido is evident fromi 
their titles, though Guarini's influence is, of course, far more' 
widely spread than such eclectic treatment reveals. The 
mostcurious, perhaps, is a play, I figUiioU di Amiuta e Silvia e 
di Mirtillo cd AmaritU, by Ercole PelUciari, dealing with the 
fortunes of the children of the heroes and heroines of Tasso 
and Guarini. We are on the way to a genealogical cycle 
of Arcadian drama, similar to the cycles of romance that 
centred round Roland and Launcelot. It would be a work 
of supererogation to demonstrate in detail the influence 
exercised by Tasso and Guarini over their Italian followers, 
and a task of forbidding proportions to give the bare titles 
of the plays that witnessed to that influence. Serassi rqjorts 
that in 1614 Clemcnti BartoU of Urbino possessed no less 
than eighty pastoral plays ; while by 1 700, the year of 
Fontanini's work on the Amtvta, Giannantonio Moraldi is 
said to have brought together in Rome a collection of over 
two hundred '. Every device was resorted to that could lend 
novelty to the scenes ; in Carlo Noci's Ctnlia {1594) the 
heroine returns home disguised as a boy to find her lover 
courting another nymph ; in Francesco Contarini's Finla 
Fiainnuita (1610), on the other hand, the plot turns on the 
courtship of Delfide by her lover Celindo in girl's attire; 
white in Orazio Serono's Fida Annilla (1610) we have the 
annual human sacrifice to a monstrous serpent — all of which 
later became familiar themes in pastoral drama and romance. 
Two plays only call for closer attention, and this rather on 
account of a certain reputation they have gained than of any 
intrinsic merit. One of these, Antonio Ongaro's Akeo, which 
was printed in 1,58a and is therefore earlier than the Pastor 
fido, has been happily nicknamed Aminfa bagnato. It ia 
a piscatorial adaptation of Tasso's play, which it follows 
' Prcrace to tbc Bodonl edition of the Amimla, p. la. 
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almost scene for scene. The satyr becomes a trlton with as 
little change of character as the nymphs and shepherds 
undergo in their metamorphosis to fisher girls and boys, 
Alceo shows less resourcefulness than his prototype in that 
he twice tries to commit suicide by throwing himself into the 
sea. The last act is spun out to three scenes in accordance 
with the demand for greater regularity of dramatic construc- 
tion, but gains nothing but tedium thereby. The other play 
to be considered connects itself in plot rather with the Pastor 
fido. It is the Filli di Scire, the work of Guidubaldo Bona- 
relli della Rovere, The poet's father enjoyed the protection 
of the Duke Guidubaldo 11 of Urbino, but in after days he 
removed to the court of the Estensi at Ferrara. It was here 
that the play appeared in 1607, though it is dedicated to 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, who had by that time suc- 
ceeded his father In the duchy of Urbino. The plot of the 
play is highly intricate, and shows a tendency towards 
the introduction of an adventurous element; it turns upon 
the tribute of youths and maidens exacted from the island 
of Scyros by the king of Thrace. The figure of the satyr is 
replaced by a centaur who carries off one of the nymphs. Her 
cries attract two youths who succeed in driving off the monster, 
but are severely wounded in the encounter. The nymph, 
Celia, thereupon falls in love with both her rescuers at once, 
and it b only when one of them proves to be her long-lost 
brother that she is able to make up her mind between them". 
This brother had been carried off as a child by the Thracians 
together with his betrothed Filli, and having escaped was 
lately returned to his native land. From a dramatic point 
of view the di^noAment is even more preposterous than usual. 
The principal characters leave the stage at the end of the 
fourth act, under sentence of death, and do not reappear, 
the whole of the last act being occupied with narratives of 
their subsequent fortunes. A point which is possibly worth 
notice is the introduction of that affected talk on the techni- 
calities of sheepcraft which adds so greatly to the already 

' This episode o[ ihc doable love of Ccliu fotmcd die tnbjecl of an ntUcl: on the 
pUy, The aiilhoi wrote nn eUborale defence nhich was printed at Anconx in 
iGl), It runs lo 311 ijuuto pagEi, 
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intolerable artificiality of the later pastoral drama, but which 
is happily absent from the work of Tasso and Guarini. 

We have now reached the end of our survey of the Italian 
pastoral drama. In spite of the space it has been necessary to 
devote to the subject, it must be home io mind that we have 
treated it from one point of view only. Besides the interest 
which it possesses in connexion with the development of 
pastoral tradition, it also plays a very important part in the 
history of dramatic art, not in Italy alone, but over the whole 
of Europe. On this aspect of the subject we have hardly so 
much as touched. Nor is this all. If it is true, as is commonly 
assumed, that the opera had its birth in the Orfeo of Angelo 
Foliziano, it is not less true that it found its cradle in the 
Arcadian drama. A few isolated pieces may still be able to 
charm us by their poetic beauty. In dealing with the rest it 
must never be forgotten that without the costly scenery and 
elaborate musical setting that lent body and soul to them in 
their day, we have what is little better than the dry bones o' 
these ephemeridae of courtly art. 



CHAPTER IV 

DRAMATIC ORIGINS OF THE ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA 



Having at length arrived at what must be regarded as the 
main subject of this work, it will be roy task in the remaining 
chapters to follow the growth of the pastoral drama in 
England down to the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
in so doing to gather up and weave into a connected web the 
loose threads of my discourse. 

Taking birth among the upland meadows of Sicily, the 
pastoral tradition first assumed its conventional garb ia 
imperial Rome, and this it preserved among learned writers 
after its revival in the dawn of the Italian renaissance. With 
Arcadia for its local habitation it underwent a rebirth in the 
opening years of the sixteenth century in Sannazzaro's 
romance, and again towards the close in the drama of Tasso. 
It became chivalric in Spain and courtly in France, and finallyT 
reached this country in three main streams, the eclogue 
borrowed by Spcnscr from Marot, the romance suggested to 
Sidney by Montemayor, and the drama imilated by Daniel 
from Tasso and Guarini. Once here, it blended variously 
with other influences and with native tradition to produce 
a body of dramatic work, which, ill-defined, spasmodic and 
occasional, nevertheless reveals on inspection a certain 
character of its own, and one moreover not precisely to be 
paralleled from the literary annals of any other European 
nation. ' 

The indications of a native pastoral impulse, manifesting 
itself in the burlesque of the religious drama and the romance 
of the popular ballads, we have already considered. The 
connexion which it is possible to trace between this undefined 
impulse and the later pastoral tradition is in no wise literary ; 
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in so far as it exists at all and is one of temperament alone, 
a bent of national character. In tracing the rise of the form 
in Italy upon the one hand, and in England upon the other, 
we are struck by certain curious contrasts and also by certain 
curious parallelisms. The closest analogy to the ballad 
themes to be discovered in the literature of Italy is in certain 
of the songs of Sacchetti and his contemporaries, but it would 
be unwise to insist on the resemblance. The more suggestive 
parallel of the novelle has to be ruled out on the score of form, 
and is further differentiated by the notable lack in them of 
romantic spirit. Again, in the sacre rapprcsentasimti, the 
burlesque interpolations from actual life, which with us ^ded 
tlie genesis of the interlude, and through it of the romantic 
comedy, arc as a rule so conspicuously absent that the rustic 
farce with which one nativity play opens can only be regarded 
as a direct and conscious imitation from the French. It is, 
on the other hand, a remarkable fact, and one which, in the 
absence of any evidence of direct imitation', must be taken 
to indicate a real parallelism in the evolution of the tradition 
in the two countries, that in England as in Italy the way was 
paved for pastoral by the appearance of mythological plays, 
introducing incidentally pastoral scenes and characters, and 
anticipating to some extent at any rate the peculiar atmo- 
sphere of the Arcadian drama. 



The earliest of these English mythological plays, alike in 
date of production and of publication, was George Peele's 
Arraigumetit of Paris, 'A Pastorall. Presented before the 
Queenes Majestic, by the children of her Chappell," no doubt 
in 15S1, and printed three years later*. It partakes of the 
nature of the masque in that the whole composition centres 
round a compliment to the Queen, Eliza or Zabeta— a name 
which, as Dr. Ward notes, Peele probably borrowed along 
with one or two other hints from Gascoigne's Kenilworth 

' 1 am aware iha) attempts bive been msde 10 liai) evidence of Italian in/lDence 
in Lyly, bnt of this later. 

' TTit piece appeatid anonym onsly, but the authoiihip is attested by Naahe in 
bis ptcface to Greene's MtMapkon, 15S9. Some songs fiom the piny bIbd apptu 
over Peele's signalure in £itgl«nifi Hiliion. 1600. I have quoted irom K. H. 
BuUiq'. edition of Peelc'a works, 1 vols. 1888, 
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entertainment of 1575. The title sufficiently expresses its 
mythological character, and the precise value of the term 
■pastoral' on the title-page is difficult to determine. The 
characters are for the most part either mythological or rustic ; 
the only truly pastoral ones being Paris and Oenone, whose 
parts, however, in so far as they are pastoral, are also of the 
slightest. It is of course impossible to say exactly to what 
extent the fame of the Italian pastoral drama may have 
penetrated to England — the Atninta was first printed the year 
of the production of Peele's play, and waited a decade before 
the first English translation and the first English edition 
appeared^ — but no influence of Tasso's masterpiece can be 
delected in the Arraignment : still less is it possible to trace 
any acquaintance with Poliziano's work. 

Afier a prologue, in which Ati foretells in staid and 
measured but not unpleasing blank verse the fall of Troy, 
the silvan deities, Pan, Faunus, Silvanus, Pomona, Flora, enter 
to welcome the three goddesses who are on their way to visit 
'Ida hills/ and who after a while enter, led by Rhanis and 
accompanied by the Muses, whose processional chant heralds 
their approach. They are greeted by Pan, who sings: 

The God o( Shepherds, and his mates, 
Wilh country cheer salules your sUlcs, 
Fair, wise, and worthy as you be, 
And thank the gracious ladies three 
Foi honour done to Ida. 

When these have retired from the stage there follows a charm- 
ing idyllic scene between the lovers Paris and Oenone, which 
contains the delightful old song, one of the lyric pearls of the 
Elizabethan drama: 

Oenone. Fair and fair, and twice BO fair, 
As fair as any may he ; 

The fairest shi-pherd on our green, 

A love for any lady. 
Pan's. Fair and fair, and twice so fair. 

As fuir as any may be ; 
Thy love is fair for ihec alone, 

And for no other lady. 

' Fraimce's InmsUtian in bis Ivyi>ntreh lyiiU fCsC), and J, Wolle'i cdilioo, 
logethei with tlie Foilvrfide, liOih ijgi. 
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Omone. My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love tny roundelay. 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay, 

Concludes with Cupid's curse— 
They that do change old love for new. 
Pray gods they change for worse ! 
Bo//i, They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods the/ change for worse ! 

The second act presents us the three goddesses who have 
come to Ida on a party of pleasure with no very definite 
object in view, and are now engaged in exercising their 
tongues at one another's expense. The scene consists of 
a cross-fire of feminine amenities, not of the most delicate, it 
is true, and therefore not^ here to be re^roducedj yet of 
a keenness of temper and a ringing mastery in the iimed 
verse little less than brilliant in themselves, and little less than 
a portent at the date of their appearance. Then a storm 
arises, during which, the goddesses having sought refuge in 
Diana's bower. Ate rolls the fatal ball upon the stage. On 
the return of the three the inscription Delur piik/terrimae- 
breeds fresh strife, until they agree to submit the case for 
judgement to the next man they meet, Paris arriving upon 
the scene at this point is at once called upon to decide tlie 
rival claims of the contending goddesses. First Juno promises 
wealth and empery, and presents a tree hung as with fruit 
with crowns and diadems, all which shall be the meed of the 
partial judge. Pallas next seeks to allure the swain with the 
pomp and circumstance of war, and conjures up a show in 
which nine knights, no doubt the nine worthies, tread a 'war- 
like almain.' Last Venus speaks : 

Conne, shepherd, come, sweet shepherd, look on me, 

These bene too hot alarums these for thee : 

But if ihou wilt give me the golden ball, 

Cupid my boy shall ha't to play withal. 

That wheaso'er this apple he shall see, 

The Cod of Love himself shall think on thee. 

And bid thee look and choose, and he will wound 

Whereso thy fancy's object shall be found. 

Whereupon ' Helen entereth in her bravery ' attended by four 
Cupids, and singing an Italian song which has, however, little 
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merit. As at a later day Faustus, so now Paris bows before 
the sovereignty of her beauty, and then wanders off through 
Ida glades in the company of the victorious queen of love, 
leaving her outraged rivals to plot a common revenge. 
Act III introduces the slight rustic element. Hobbinol, 
Diggon, and Thenot enter to Colin, who is lamenting the 
cruelty of his love Thestylis. The names are obviously 
borrowed from the Shepherds Calender, but while Colin is 
still the type of the hopeless lover, there is no necessity to 
suspect any personal identification. The Arraignment was 
probably produced less than two years after the publication 
of Spenser's eclogues, and Peele, who was an Oxford man, 
may even have been ignorant of their authorship '. Still 
more unnecessary are certain other identiiications between 
characters in the play and persons at court which have 
been propounded. Such identifications, at any rate, have 
no importance for our present task, which is to ascertain 
in what measure and in what manner Peelc's work paved 
the way for the advent of the Italian pastoral ; and we 
note, with regard to the present scene, that the more polished 
and more homely elements alike— both Colin on the one 
band, and Diggon, Hobbinol, and the rest on the other — are 
inspired by Spenser's work, and by his alone. Meanwhile 
Oenone enters, lamenting her desertion by Paris. There is 
delicate pathos in the reminiscence of her former song which 
haunts the outpouring of her grief — 

False Paris, this was not thy vow, when ihou and I were one, 

To range and change old loves for new ; but now those days be gone. 

She is less happy in a set lament, beginning : 

Melpomene, the Muse of tragic songs, 

in which we may perhaps catch a distant echo of Spenser's : 

Melpomene, the moumfuil'st Muse of nine 

As she ends she is accosted by Mercury, who has been sent to 
summon Paris to appear at Juno's suit before the assembly of 
the gods on a charge of partiality in judgement. A pretty 

' Like Dove. Cf. p. 98, 
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dialogue ensues in broken fourteeners, in which the subtle god 
elicits a description of the shepherd from the unsuspecting 
nymph — it too contains some delicate reminiscences of the 
lover's duet. 

Mercury. Is love to bUme? 

Oeaone. Tbc queen of love hath made him false his troth. 

Mer. Mean ye, indeed, the queen of love ^ 

Oen. Even wanton Cupid's dame. 

Mtr. Why, was thy love so lovely, then ? 

Qai. His beauty height bis shame ; 

The fairest shepherd on our, green. 

Mer. U he a shepherd, than? 

Oen. And sometime kept a bleating flock. 

Mer. Enough, this is the man. 

In the next scene we find Paris and Venus together. First 
the goddess directs the assembled shepherds to inscribe the 
words. ' The love whom Thestylis hath slain," as the epitaph of 
the now dead Colin, When these have left the stage she 
turns to Paris : 

Sweet shepherd, didst thou ever love? 
Paris. Lady, a little once. 

She then warns him against the dangers of faithlessness in 
a passage which is a good example of Peele's use of the old 
rimed versification, and as such deserves quotation. 

My boy, I will instruct thee in a piece of poeixy. 
That haply ersi thou hast not heard : in hell there is a tree, 
^Vhe^c once a-day do sleep the souls of false forsworco lovers. 
With open hearts ; and there about in swarms the number hovers 
Of poor forsaken ghosts, whose wings from oS this tree do beat 
Round drops of fiery Phlcgethon to scorch false hearts with heat. 
This pain did Venus and her son entreat the prince of hell 
T' impose on such as laithless were to such as loved ihem well : 
And, therefore, this, my lovely hoy, fair Venus doth advise thee, 
Be true and steadfast in thy love, beware ihou do disguise thee; 
For he that makes but love a jest, when pleaseih him to start. 
Shall feci those fiery water-drops consume his faithless heart 

Paris. Is Venus and her son so full of justice and severity? 

Venus. Pity it were that love should not be linkid with indiiierency.' 

Then follow CoUn's funeral, the punishment of the hard- 
hearted Thestylis, condemned to love a ' foul crooked churl ' 

' i.e. conpled imparlialty with Its reward. 
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who ' crabbedly refuscth her.' and the scene in which Mercury 
summons Paris before the Olympian tribunal. Here we find 
him in the next act. The gods being seated in the bower of 
Diana, Juno and Pallas, and Venus and Paris appear ' on sides ' 
Defore the throne of Jove, and in answer to his indictment the 
shepherd of Ida delivers a spirited speech. Again the verse 
is of no small merit. Defending himself from the charge of 
partiality in the bestowal of the prize, he argues : 

Had it been destined lo majesty — 

Yet will I not toh Venus of her grace — 

Then stately Juno might have borne the ball. 

Had it to wisdom been intituled, 

My human wit had given ii Pallas then. 

But sith unto the fairest of the ihree 

That power, that threw it for my farther ill. 

Did dedicate this ball — and safest durst 

My shepherd's skill adventure, as J thought, 

To judge of form and beauty rather than 

Of Juno's state or Pallas' worthiness — . . . 

Behold, to Venus Paris gave the fruit, 

A daysman ' chosen there by full consent. 

And heavenly powers should not repent their deeds. 

After consultation the gods decide to dismiss the prisoner, 
though we gather that he is not wholly acquitted. 

JupiUr. Shepherd, thou hast been heard with equity and law, 
And for thy stars do thee to other calling draw. 
We here dismiss thee hence, by order of our senate; 
Go take thy way to Troy, and there abide thy fate. 

Vtnus. Sweel shepherd, with such luck in love, while thou dost live, 
As may the Queen ol Love to any lover give. 

Paris. My luck is loss, howe'er my love do speed : 
I fear me Paris shiill but me his deed. 

Apollo. From Ida woods now wends the shepherd's boy. 
That in his bosom carries fire to Troy. 

This, however, docs not settle the case, and the final adjudica- 
tion of the apple of beauty is entrusted by the gods to Diana, 
since it was in her grove that it was found. Parting company 
with classical legend in the incident which gives its title to 
the play. Peeie further adds a fifth act, in which he contrives 
to make the world-famous history subserve the courtly ends of 



' Umplie. 
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the masque. Wlien the rival claimants have solemnly sworn 
to abide by the decision of their compeer, Diana begins ; 

It is enough ; and, goddesses, attend. 

There wons within these pleasaunt shady woods, 
Where neither storra nor sun's disiemperature 
Have power to hurt by cruel heat or cold, . . . 
Far from disturbance of our country gods, 
Amid the cypress springs ', a gracious nympb, 
That honours Dian for her chastity. 
And likes the labours well of Phoebe's groves ; 
The place Elizium hight, and of the place 
Her name that governs ihere Eliia is, 
A kingdom that may well compare with mine, 
An auncient seal of kings, a second Troy, 
Y-compass'd round with a commodious sea. 

The rest may be easily imagined, 
resign their claims : 



The contending divinities 



VtHus. To this fair nymph, not earthly, but divine^ 

Contents it me my honour to resign. 
Pallia, To this fair queen, so beautiful and wise, 

Pallas bequeaths her title in the prize. 
Juno, To her whom Juno's looks so wett become, 

The Queen of Heaven yields at Phoebe's doom. 

The three Fates now enter, and singing a Latin song lay 
their ' properties ' at the feet of the queen. Then each in ttim 
delivers a speech appropriate to her character, and finally 
Diana ' delivereth the ball of gold into the Queen's own 
hands," and the play ends with a couple of doggerel hexa- 
meters chanted by way of epilogue by the assembled actors : 

Vive diu felix votis hominumque deumque, 
Corpore, mente, libro, dociissiraa, Candida, casta. 

The jingle of these lines would alone suffice to prove that 
Peele's ear was none of the most delicate, and he particularly 
sins in disregarding the accent in the rime-word, a peculiarity 
which may have been noticed even in the short passages 
quoted above. Nevertheless, even apart from its lyrics, one 
of which is in its way unsurpassed, the play contains passages 
of real grace in the versification. The greater part is written 

' Groves. 
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either in fourteeners or in decasyllabic couplets with occasional 
alexandrines, in both of which the author displays an case 
and mastery which, to say the least, were uncommon in the 
dramatic work of the early eighties ; while the passages of 
blank verse introduced at important dramatic points, notably 
in Paris' defence and in Diana's speech, are the best of their 
Jcind between Surrey and Marlowe. The style, though now 
and again clumsy, is in general free from affectation except 
for an occasional weakness in the shape ofa play upon words. 
Such is the connexion of Eliza with EUzium, in a passage 
already quoted, and the time-honoured 7ion Angli sed angeU — 

Her people are y-clcpid Angeli. 
Or, if 1 miss, a letter is the most— 

occurring a few lines later ; also the words of Lachesis : 

EC tibi, non aliis, didicerunt parcere Parcae. 

With regard to the general construction of the piece it is 
hardly too much to say that the skill with which the author 
has enlarged a masque-subject into a regular drama, altered 
a classical legend to subserve a particular aim, and conducted 
throughout the multiple perhaps rather than complex threads 
of his plot, mark him out as pre-eminent among his contempo- 
raries. We must not, it is true, look for perfect balance of 
construction, for adequacy of dramatic climax, or for subtle 
characterization ; but what has been achieved was, in the 
stage of development at which the drama had then arrived, no 
mean achievement. The dramatic effects are carefully pre- 
pared for and led up to, reminding us almost at times of the 
recurrence of a musical motive. Thus the song between Paris 
and Oenone, just before the shepherd goes off to cross Dame 
Venus' path, is a fine piece of dramatic irony as well as 
a charming lyric ; while the effect of the reminiscences of the 
song scattered through the later pastoral scenes has been 
already noticed. Another instance is Venus' warning of the 
pains in store for faithless lovers, which fittingly anticipates 
the words with which Paris leaves the assembly of the gods. 
Again, we find a conscious preparation for the contention 
between the goddesses in their previous bickerings, and 
a conscious juxtaposition of the forsaken Oenone and the 
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love-lorn Colin. Lastly, there are scattered throughout the 
play not a few graphic touches, as when Mercury at sight of 
Oenonc exclaims: 

Dare wage my wings the lass doth love, she looks so bleak and thin I 

Such then is Peeie's mythological play, presented in all the 
state of a court revel before her majesty by the children of 
the Chapel Royal, a play which it is more correct to say 
prepared the ground for than, as is usually asserted, itselfi 
contained the germ of the later pastoral drama. In spite of 
the care bestowed upon its composition, the Arraignmtnt of 
Paris remains a slight and occasional production ; but it 
nevertheless claims its place as one of the most graceful pieces 
of its kind, and the ascription of the play to Shakespeare, 
current in the later seventeenth century, is perhaps more of 
an honour to the elder than of an insult to the younger poeL 
Nor, at a more recent date, was Lamb uncritically enthusiastic 
when he said of Peek's play that ' had it been in all parts 
equal, the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher had been but 
a second name in this sort of Writing.' 

Before leaving Peele, mention must be made of one other 
play from his pen, namely the Hunting of Cupid, knovim to us 
unfortunately from a few fragments only. This is the more 
tantalizing on account of the freshness of the passages 
preserved in England s Helicon and England's Parnassus, and 
in a commonplace-book belonging to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and also from the fact that there is good reason to 
suppose that the work was actually printed'. So far as can 
be judged from the extracts we possess, and from Drummond's 
jottings, it appears to have been a tissue of mythological 
conceits, much after the manner of the Arraignment, though 
possibly somewhat more distinctly pastoral in tone ^ 

' TUe eatsj at ibe piece to R. Jones, on July 16. ijgi, io the Ststionen* 
Register, cooplcd with the fuct that England's farnnnus <juo!es almost enliieljr 
Irom piiiitcil works, puts this piiclically beyood donbt. It a of coaise possible 
Ihnt a copy may yet be discoveied. 

' Dr. Henry JickiOQ. ihiui whom no clusicsl scholar hdi devoted moie study to 
the Elizabethan dniDia* drawj my att<:ii[ioD to tbe fact that a somtwhat in^likiale 
passage in the play, obscurely hiDtcd at in Drammond'i notes (ed. Bullen. ii. p. 3^6), 
evidently forms the basil of thai poet's own epifttm 'Of Nisa' (ed. TnrabuH, 
p. 104). 
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About contemporary with the Arraignitunt of Paris are 
the earliest plays of John Lyiy, the Euphuist, Most of these 
are of a mythological character, while three come more 
particularly under our notice on account of their pastoral 
tendency, namely, GailaOua, Love's Metamorphosis, and the 
Woman in ike Moon^. 

Although Lyly's romance itself lay outside the scope of this 
inquiry, wc have already had, in the pastoral work of his 
imitators, ample opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the style he rendered fashionable. Its 
laborious affectation is all the more irritating when we 
remember that its author, on turning his attention to the more 
or lesa unseemly brawling of the Martin Mar-prelate pas- 
quilade, revealed a command of effective vernacular hardly, if 
at all, inferior to that of his friend Nashe; and its complex 
artificiality becomes but more apparent when applied to 
dramatic work. Nevertheless in an age when prose style was 
in an even more chaotic state than prosody. Euphuism could 
claim qualities of no small value and importance, while as an 
experiment it was no more absurd, and vastly more popular, 
than those in classical versification. Its qualities, when we 
consider the general state of contemporary literature, may well 
account for the popularity of Lyly's attempt at novel- writing, 
but the style was radically unsuited for dramatic composition, 
and the result is for the most part hardly to be tolerated, and 
can only have met with such court-favour as fell to its lot, 
owing to the general fashion for which its success in the 
romance was responsible. It is indeed noteworthy that Lyly 
is the only writer who ever ventured to apply his literary 
invention in Utto to the uses of the stage, while even in the 
romance he lived to see Euphuism as a fashionable style pale 



' Two olhei plays of Lyly's nppcar bI tint tight to present pastaial fcaliiret. 
Then aie five 'ihcpberds' unoDg tbc ilnunatis pcisoDBC of Mfdas, but [hey 
uppcir in one Kcae only (TV. H'), and merely repmenl the comman people, 
intioduced to commeot oa the sctioDS of the king. The names, as is oanal with 
Lyly. eicept in the cue of comic ch&racteis, ue cluuical. The other piny is 
Msllur BemHi, which, however, it notbing but a. comedy of tow life, combining 
the tiadilioti of the Latin cornedy with the oalive (arce, which goes bach ihiough 
Gammer Curlm W> Ihc old intciladd. It comoint > good do] of honest fun and 
■ double Uck of Eupbuism. 

Q 
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before the growing popularity of Arcadianism '. The opening 
of Gallat/iea may supply a specimen of the style as it appears^ 
in the dramas ; the scene is laid in Lincolnshire, and Tytenia 
is addressing his daughter who gives her name to the piece: 

In tymcs past, where thou seest a beape of small pybk, stoode 
a Rtalcly Temple of white Marblf, which was dedicated to the God of] 
the Sea, (and in right being so neere the Sea) : hether came all such is 
eythcr ventured by lung travcll to see Countries, or by great irafiique to 
use mercliandise, offering Sacrifice by fire, to getle safety by water; 
yccld;Dg thanks for perrils past, and making prayers for good successe 
lo come : but Fortune, constant in nothing but inconstaRcie, did change 
her copie, as the people their cusiome; for the Land being oppressed 
by Danes, who in steed of sacrifice, committed sacrilidge, in steede 
religion, rebellion, and made a pray of that in which they should have ' 
made theyr prayers, tearing dowtie the Temple even with the earth, being 
eJmost equail with the skyes, enraged so the God who bindes the windes 
ia the hollowes of the earth, that he caused the Seas to breake their j 
bounds, silh men had broke their vowes.and to swell asfarre above theyr 
reach, as men had swarved beyond theyr reason ; then might you see 
shippes sayle where sheepe fedde, ankers cast where ploughes goe, iisher- 
men throw theyr nels, where husbandmen sowe their Come, and fishes ' 
throw their scales where fowlcs doe brccde theyr quila ; theo might yciu 
gather froth where nowe is dewe, roiten weedes for sweeie roses, and take 
viewe of monstrous Maremaidss, in sleed of passing foire Maydes. 

The nnsui lability of the style for dramatic purposes will by 
this be somewhat painfully evident, and, as may be imagined, 
the effect is even less happy in the case of dialogue. To pur- 
sue: the offended deity consents to withdraw his waters on 
the condition of a Justral sacrifice of the fairest vii^in of the 
land, who is to be exposed bound to a tree by the shore, 
whence she is carried off by the monster Agar, in whom we 
may no doubt see a personification of the ' eagre ' or tidal wave ' 
of the Humber. At the opening of the play we find the two 
fairest virgins of the land disguised as boys by their respective 
fathers, in order that they may escape the penalty of beauty. 
While they wander the fields and groves, another maiden is 
exposed as the sacrifice, but Neptune, offended by the deceit, 
rejects the proffered victim, and no monster appears to claim 
its prey, lo the meanwhile, Cupid has eluded the maternal 

' For mwDy jan, indeed, hii romaom continued lo mn throngh ever-Cresh 
cditioiu. that of iGjti beiiig the IwcUtb. It is clear, however, that its public bid 
cbsnged. 
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vigilance, and, disguised as a nymph, is beginning to display his 
powers among the followers of Diana. Here is an example 
of a euphuistic dialogue. Cupid accosts one of the nymphs : 

Faire Nimphe, are yau strayed from your companie bychaunce,or love 
you 10 wander solitarily on purpose f 

Nymph. Faire boy, or god, or what ever you bee, I would you knew 
these woods are to me so wel known, that I cannot stray though I would, 
and my minde so free, that to be melancholy 1 have no cause. There is 
none of Dianaes trayne that any can traine, nther out of their waie, or out 
of their wits. 

Cupid. What is that Diana? 3 goddesse? what her NimphesF 
vif^ns? what her pastimes? hunting? 

NytH. A goddesse J who knowes it not f Virgins ? who thinkes it not F 
Hunting ? who loves it not '. 

Cup. I pray thee, sweete wench, amongst all your sweete troope, is 
there not one that followeth the sweetest thing, sweet love? 

Nym, Love, good sir, what meane you by it f or what doe you call it f 

Cup. A bcaie full of coldnesse, a siveei full o( bitlemesse, a paiue ful 
of plcasanincsse; which maketh thoughts have eyes, and harts earcs; 
bred by desire, nursed by delight, weaned by jelousie, kild by dissembling, 
buried by ingratitude ; and this is love ! fayre Lady, wil you any ? 

Nym. If it be nothing else, it is but a foohsh thing. 

Cup. Try, and you shall find il a prettie thing. 

Nym. I have neither will nor leysure, but 1 will followe Diana in the 
Chacc, whose virgins are all chast, delighting In the bowe that wounds 
the swift Hart in the Forrest, not fearing the bowe that strikes the sotte 
hart in the Chamber. 

The nymphs are soon in love with the two girls in disguise, 
and what is more, each of these, supposing the other to be 
what her apparel betokens, falls in love with her. After 
a while, however, Diana becomes suspicious of the stranger 
nymph, and her followers make a capture of the boy-god, 
whom they identify by the bum on his shoulder caused by- 
Psyche's lamp, and set him to untie love-knots. There 
follows one of those charming songs for which Lyly is justly, 
or unjustly, famous '. 

O Ves. yes, if any Maid, 
Whom lering Cupid has betraid 
To (rownes of spite, to eyes of scome, 
And would in madnes now see lonie 

* It il s ciuioai bet thai the sDlhonhip of tiiese >ones, tboagh It hu never 
been icriomiy ijuealloiicd, reils on very tmccilBiii evidence. 1 may tEfei lo an 
article on the aubject in the Modtm Languagi Review for October, 1905, i. p. 4J. 

Q a 
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The Boy in Pieces — Lei her come 
Hither, and lay on him her doome. 

O yes, O yes, has any lost 

A Heart, which many a sigh bath cost ; 

Is any coiened of a tcare. 

Which (as a Pearle) disdaine does weare ? — 

Here stands the Thicfe. let her but come 

Hither, and lay on hjm her doome. 

Is any one undooe by die. 

And Turn'd to ashes through desire? 

Did ever any Lady weepc, 

Being cheated of her golden sleepe, 

Siolne by sicke thoughts ?— The pirais found, 

And in her teares hee shalbe drownd. 

Reade his Indilement, let him heare 

What bees to trust to: Boy, give earel 

This is the position of affairs when Venus appears in search 
of her wanton, and is shortly followed by the irate Neptune. 
After some disputing, Neptune, to quiet the strife between 
the goddesses, proposes that Diana shall restore the runaway 
to his mother, in return for which he will release the land 
for ever from its virgin tribute. This happily agreed upon, 
the only difficulty remaining is the strange passion between 
the two girls. Venus, however, proves equal to the occasion, 
and solves the situation by transforming one of them into 
a man. An allusion to the story of Iphis and lanthe told 
in the ninth book of the Metamorphoses suggests the source 
of the incident '. Otherwise the play appears to be in the 
main original. The exposing of a maiden to the rage of 
a sea-monster has been, of course, no novelty since the days 
of Andromeda, but it is unnecessary to seek a more imme- 
diate source* ; while the intrusion of Cupid in disguise among 
the nymphs was doubtless suggested by the well-known idyl 
of Moschus, and probably owes to this community of source 

' A play entitled ' Iphls and tinthe, ot A miiriage without i. man,' wu entered 
OD the StBlioDcTs' Rcgistci an June ig, 1660. u the walk of Sbikcspearc. 

• Lyly may very poisibly have known the sloiy of Hesione cited by R. W.Bond 
(ii. 43l)> '"'' ■' pieKDis no pacticolat points of similaiily, and the oulline d[ the 
legend wu of course common pfoperty. A similar iacrilice Ibrmi in episode in 
Orlando furitte. VIII. ja, &c,; the lactifice of a yonth to an errthili scrft alio 
forms the cealial incident in Oiaiio Seiono'a Fida Annilla,x6ia\ while the modve 
of the annual MciiGce occoit of coone in the Pastor fida. 
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such resemblance as it possesses to the prologue of the 
Aminla. A comic element is supplied by a sort of young 
rascals, and a mariner, an alchemist, and an astrologer, who 
are totally unconnected with the rest of the play. The 
supposed allusions to real characters need not be taken 
seriously. Lyly's rascals are generally recognized as the 
direct ancestors of some of Shakespeare's comic characters, 
and we not seldom find in them the germ at least of the 
later poet's irresistible fun. Take such a speech as Robin's: 
' Why be they deade that be drownd ? I bad thought 
they bad beene with the fish, and so by chance beene caught 
up with them in a Nelte againe. It were a shame a little 
cold water should kill a man of reason, when you shall see 
a poore Mynow lie in it, that hath no understanding,' As 
regards the euphuistic style, the passages already quoted 
will suffice, but it may be remarked that the marvellous 
natural history is also put under requisition. ' Virgins harts, 
I perceive,' remarks one of Diana's nymphs, 'are not unlike 
Cotton trees, whose fruite is so hard in the budde, that it 
soundcth like Steele, and beeing rype, poureth forth nothing 
but wooll, and thcyr thoughts, like the leaves of Lunary, 
which the further they growe from the Sunne, the sooner they 
are scorched with his beames.' At times one is almost 
tempted to imagine that Lyly is laughing in his sleeve, but 
as soon as he feels an eye upon him, his face would again 
do credit to a judge. The following is from a scene between 
the two disguised maidens : 

Philliiia, It is piity that Nature framed you not a WDraao, having 
a lace so fnire, so lovely a countenaunce, so modest a behaviour. 

Giillathta. There is a Tree in Tylos, whose Dulles have shels like fire, 
and being cracked, the karriell is but water. 

Phit. What a toy is it to tell mee of chat tree, beeing nothing to the pur- 
pose : 1 say it is pity you are aot a woman. 

Gall. 1 would not wish to be a woman, unless it were because thou art 
a man. (Ul- '>-J 

Cailathea may be plausibly enough assigned to the year 
1584 ', The date of the next play wc have to deal with, 

' Thtre cin be Utile doubt at to the identity of the ' Comtooedic of Titirns and 
Galatheo.' entered oo ibc Stationcn' Register ondci date ApiU 1, I $85 ; anil now 
thai, thanki to Bond's icseotcbc*, It is evident that tlie lefi-tcnce to Otteffiimus 
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Love's Metamorpkosit. {% less certain, thougfa Mr. Fleay's 
conjecture of 158S-9 seems reasonable. AU thai can be 
said with confldeoce is that it was later than GaUalkea, to 
which it contains allnsioas, that it is an inrerior work, and 
that it has the appearance at least of having been botched 
up fa a hurry ', The story is as follows. Three shepherds, 
or rather woodmen, are in love with three of the nj-mphs 
of Ceres, but meet with little success, one of the maidens 
proving obdurate, another proud, and the third fickle. The 
lovers make complaint to Cupid, who consents at their request 
to transform the disdainful fair ones into a rock, a rose, and 
a bird respectively. Hereupon Ceres in her turn complains 
to the God of Love, who promises that the three shall regain 
their proper shapes if Ceres will undertake that they shall 
thereupon consent to the love of the swains. She docs so, 
and her nymphs are duly restored to their own forms, but 
at lirst fiatly refuse to comply with the conditions. After 
a while they yield : 

Nha, I am contcDl, so as Ramis, when hee linds me cold in love, or 
hsrd in beliefe, hee aitribute it lo bis owne folly ; id that I retaise some 
nature of the Rocke be cbaungcd me into 

Celia, I content, so as Montanus, when in the midst of his sweete 
dGli){ht, shall find some bitter ovcnhwarls, impute it to his folly, in that 
he sufTcTEd me to be a Ro^e, that hath prickles with her pleasaoDies, as 
hee is like to have with my love shrewdnes. . . . 

Niobc, 1 yeelded first in mind though it bee my course last to speake : 
but if Silvestris find rae not ever at home, let him curse himselfe that gave 
me wings to Hie abroad, whose feathers if his Jealouiie shall breake, my 
policie shall imp'. (V. iv.j 

This plot, at once elementary and violent, is combined 
with the fantastic story of Erisichthon, 'a churlish husband- 
man,' who in the nymphs' despite cuts down the sacred tree 

ettmms mirnhilis imnta tiec III. iiil was do ex fcsl fach prophecy, bet borrowed 
from Rlelmrd Harve/s AUrelogical Diifourse of 1583, there is no ra«50Q lo mp- 
pow ■ double dale. 

' Bond afjfucB in favoni of the eitant text being matiUled, and [epraeTttiag 
• late revival about 1600. I am pot prepared, and b the prescnl place ccnaioly 
not (QDCemcd, to dispate Us hypolheas; wbatever the came, the litenuy itsnlt 
U oiuaiiifaciDiy, and from his remaria coeceTDui£ lU dratnatlc meiiti 1 must 
cmjihalkally di^cnt. 

' Bond'i emendation, ondonbtedl; cornet, for nif of the quarto. 
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of Ceres, into which the chaste Fidelia had been transformed. 
For this offence the goddess dooms hira to the plague of 
buDger. The ghastly description of this monster, who may 
be compared with Browne's Limos, was probably suggested 
by some similar descriptions in the Faery Queen (I. iv. and 
HI. xii). Erisichthon is put to all manner of shifts to satisfy 
the hunger with which he is ever consumed, and is at last 
forced to sell his daughter Protea to a merchant, in order 
to keep himself alive. Protea, it appears, was at one time 
the paramour of Neptune, who now in answer to her prayer 
comes to her aid in such a way that, when about to embark 
on the vessel of her purchaser, she justifies her name by 
changing into the likeness of an old fisherman. The deluded 
merchant, after seeking her awhile, is obliged to set sail 
and depart without his ware. She returns home to find her 
lover Petulius being tempted by a 'syren," who is evidently 
a mermaid with looking-glass and comb and scaly tail, 
disporting herself by the shore — the scene being laid, by 
the way, on the coast of Arcadia. Protea at once changes 
her disguise to the ghost of Ulysses, and is in time to warn 
her lover of his danger. Finally, at Cupid"s intercession her 
father is relieved of his affliction by the now appeased goddess. 
This plot is even more crudely distinct from the principal 
action of the play than is usual with Lyly '. 

' Tbit \\ofj, atiangclf chincteiiieil u 'cxtremeljr atttutive' by Bond, ig 
elaborated (lom that givea by Ovid in tbe eighth book of ibe Mdamgrfhasti. 
1 have elwwhere alluded to tbe Ibeory of Italian pastoral LnlliieDce in Lyly. 1 had 
in miad L. 1~ Schiickiiig's monograph od DU sloffKrkai Beiieittn^n der mgHicheH 
Kemadie tur ilalitmichen iii Lilly, Halle, 1901. but mual liete itate that lo my 
mind be baa compietcly failed to prove hli thesii. I need Dot Qtlet into delnils id 
IhU place, but may refer lo Bond's ditcnssion in his 'Note on Italian inllueace 
inL)(ly'iplay»').ii.p. 473). There ii, however, one pamgc in Zmv'i^^/ilniiry^tfiij 
(not mcDlioued by .Schiicking) which snggettaa rcniiiUBccnce of the^mtni'i]; Copid, 
namely, deKribea liimseli i,V. i.) u ' audi a god that makcth thnndci (all out of 
Java hand, by throwing (hongtats into hi* hoit.' Compare the lines in Tmeo's 
V^^A^V^- on dio . . . 

Che fa Epeuo cader di mano a Maite 

La SADgainosa ipnda . . . 

E \e folgori eleme nl aommo Giove. 
1 give the parallel for whal it ia worth. So (at oa I am aware iT is the only one 
«hlch can claim the lca*t plaQiibility, and alone il la deuly iniufficicat to ptoTe 
•ny bonowlug 00 the part of the EngUih playwright. 
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It will be noticed that in the play we have just been con- 
sidering the nymphs are no longer treated with the same 
respect as was the case in Gallatkea ; we have, in fact, advanced 
some way towards the satirical conception and representation 
of womankind which gives the tone to the Woman in tJie 
Moan. It would almost seem as though his experience of the 
inconstancy of the royal sunshine had made Lyly a less enthu- 
siastic devotee of womanhood in general and of virginity in 
particular, and that with an unadvised frankness which may 
well account for his disappointments at court, he failed to con- 
ceal his feelings. The play is likewise distinguished from the 
other dramatic works of its author by being composed almost 
entirely in blank verse. Certain lines of the prolc^ue — 

Remember all is but a Poeis dreame. 
The first he had in Phoebus holy bowre, 
But not the last, unlesse the first displease — 

have not unnaturally been taken to mean that the piece was 
the first venture of the author ; but on investigation this will 
be seen to be impossible, since the constant reminiscence of 
Marlowe in the construction of the verse points to 1588 or 
at earliest to 1587 as the date. Mr. Fleay's suggestion of 
1589-90 may be accepted as the earliest likely date '. To my 
mind it would need external proof of an unusually cogent 
description to render plausible the theory that the year, say, of 
the Shepiurd's Calender saw the appearance of such lines as; 

What lack I now but aa imperiall throoe*. 
And Ariadnaes slar-lyght DiademI (11>>-} 
or; 

O Stesias, what a heavenly love hast thou I 

A love as chaste as is Apolloes tree, 

As modest as a vesiall Viigins eye, 

And ycl as bright as Glow wormcs in the night, 

With which the morning decks her lovers hayre ; (IV. i.) 

' Bond adduces Eome fairly slrong lessons lor sni>poGing it later than ifyo. 
A. W. Ward wal evidently unable to nuke up hii mind upon the question, uid 
tieali the play at the head of the list of Lyly'i works, in which il seemi to me 
ihst be hardly docs juslii^e to his critical powcrt. 

* A veiy similar reminiscence of Marlowe's rhythm : 

Add think 1 wcai a rich imperial crowne. 
occurs b the old play of King Leir, which most belouc to abant the vaat dale, 
t. 159*. 
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or yet again : 

When will the son go downcl flye Phoebus flye I 
O, ihai thy steeds were wingd with my swift thoughts; 
Now shouldst thou fail in Thetis azure annes ', 
And now would I fall in Pandoraes lap. (IV. i.) 

Nor are these isolated passages ; from the opening lines of the 
prologue to the final speech of Nature the verse has the 
appearance of being the work of a graceful if not very strong 
hand writing in imitation of Marlowe's early style. We must, 
therefore, it seems to mc, take the words of the prologue as 
signifying not that the play was the first work of the author, 
but that it was his earliest adventure in verse. 

The plan of the work is as follows. The shepherds of 
Utopia come to dame Nature and beg her to make a woman 
for them. She consents and fashions Pandora, whom she 
dowers with the virtues of the several Planets, These, how- 
ever, are offended at not being consulted in the matter, and 
determine to use their influence to the bane of the newly 
created woman. Under the reign of Saturn she turns sullen ; 
when Jupiter is in the ascendant he falls in love with her, but 
she has grown proud and scorns him ; under Mars she becomes 
a vixen : under Sol she in her turn falls in love, and turns 
wanton under Venus ; she learns deceit of Mercury when be 
is dominant, and runs mad under the influence of Luna. At 
length, since the shepherds will no longer have anything to do 
with the lady, Nature determines to place her in the heavens. 
Her beauty makes each planet desire her as companion. 
Nature gives her the choice : 

Speake, my Pandora; where wilt thou be.' 
tamtora. Not with old Satume for he tookea like death; 
Nor yet with Jopitcr, leal Juno storme; 
Not with thee Mars, for Venus is thy love; 
Nor with thee Sol, ihou hasl two Panamoure, 
The sea bomc Thetis and the rudy mome ; 
Nor with thee Venus, lest 1 be in love 
With bhndfcild Cupid or young Joculus; 

' It U powible, though ol caane by do mcuia neceaaty, that we htve a tped6c 
KmlnltceDce of the tinirs <ti Fausim % 

More lovely than the monoich of the iky 
In wanton Atcthnsa't aiu'd anni. (Sc. at.) 
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Nor with ihee Hermes, thou art full of slfightes, 

And when I need thee Jove will send thee (oorth. 

Say Cynthia, shall Pandora rule thy starre, 

And wilt ihou play Diana in the woods, 

Or Hecate in Pluios regiment ? 
LuHa. I, Pandora. 
Pond. Fayre Nature let thy hand mayd dwell wfilh h«. 

For Itnow that change is my felicity. 

And (icklenesse Pandoraes proper forme. 

Thou inadsl me sullen first, and thou Jove, proud ; 

Thou bloody minded ; he a Puritan : 

Thou Venus madst me love ail that I saw. 

And Hermes to deceive all that I love ; 

But Cynthia made me idle, mutable, 

Forgetfull, foolish, fickle, franticlce, madde ; 

These be the humors that content me bert, 

And therefore will 1 stay with Cynthia- . , . 
Nat. Now rule. Pandora, in fayre Cymhias stecde, 

And make the moone inconstant like thy selfe; 

Raigne thou al womcns nuplials, and their birlh ; 

Let them be mutable In nil their loves, 

Fantastical, childish, and foolish, in their desires, 

Demaunding (oycs : 

And slark madde when they cannot have their will. 

Now follow me ye wandring lighies of heaven. 

And grieve not, that she is not plast with you ; 

Al! you shall glaunce at her in your aspects, 

And in conjunction dwell with her a space. (V, J.) 

And so Pandora becomes the ' Woman in the Moon.' The 
play, in its topical and satiric purpose, and above all, in its 
utilization of mythological material, bears a distinct rela- 
tionship to the masque. The shepherds are in their origin 
philosophical, standing for the race of mankind in general, 
rather than pastoral ; Utopian, in fact, rather than Arcadian. 
These early mythological plays stand alone, in that the 
pastoral scenes they contain are apparently uninfluenced by 
the Italian drama. The kind attained some popularity as 
a subj'ect of courtly presentation, but it did not long preserve 
its original character. The later examples, with which we 
shall be concerned hereafter, always exhibit some character- 
istics which may be immediately or ultimately traced to the 
influence ofTasso and Guarini. This influence we must now 
turn to consider in some detail, as evidenced as well in trans- 
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lations and imitations as in the general tone and machinery of 
an appreciable portion of the Elizabethan drama '. 



II 

In any inquiry involving the question of foreign influence 
in literature it is obviously necessary to treat of the work 
done in the way of translation, although when the influence 
is of at all a widespread nature, as in the present instance, 
such discussion is apt to usurp a position unjustified by its 
intrinsic importance. In most cases, probably, the energy 
devoted to the task of rendering the foreign models directly 
into the language they influenced is rather useful as supply- 
ing us with a rough measure of their popularity than itself 
significant as a step in the operation of that influence. We 
may safely assume that, in the case of the English pastoral 
drama, the influence exercised directly by the Italian master- 
pieces was beyond comparison greater than that which made 
itself indirectly felt through the labours of translators. 

Having thus anticipated a possible misapprehension it will 
be worth our while to devote some little attention to the 
history of the attempts at translation in this line. The first 
English writer to venture upon the task of turning the choice 
music of Tasso into his native language was the eccentric 
satellite of the Sidneyan circle, Abraham Fraunce, fellow of 
St, John's College in Cambridge. It so happened that he 
was at the time pursuing that elusive phantasm, the appli- 
cation of the laws of classical versification to English poetry. 
The result was at least unique, in English, at any rate, 
namely a drama in hexameter verse. It also occurred to him 
that Watson's Lamentations of Amyntas, a translation of 

' I have of coDise not canccrocd myself with those mythologicil pUys which 
offer no putoial IcBtares, Nai n it pouible to go into Ibe qiidHon of the Latin 
piflyi pciformcd at the Univeislties. I losy, however, mentioa the Alaianla of 
Philip Puions, a ihoil piece preserved in Uie Biiliih Mukdhi, MS. Hul. 69*4, 
■nd dedicBled to no leu a ptnon than Land, wbcn PceiiideDI ai St. John'i, Oxford, 
a posilion be held tioin 1611 to 1615. The play is founded upon the Boeatian 
legend of AialoDli, thongh the laying of the (ccdc la Arcadia would appear lo 
Indicate a confusion with the olhei vciiiiijii. I'asloral characien and Eceoes are 
iairoduced. 
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which he had himself published in 1587, might be made to 
serve as an appendix to Tasso's play. With this object io 
view he changed the name of the heroine from Silvia to 
Phillis. This appears to have been the exact extent to 
which he 'altered S. Tassoes Italian ' in order to connect it 
with ' M. Watsons Latine Amyntas' and ' to make them both 
one English'.' Certain other changes were, however, intro- 
duced upon other considerations. Various unessential points 
were omitted, notably in connexion with Tirsi, whose topical 
character disappears ; the name Nerina is altered to Futvia ; 
frequent allusions are introduced to the nymph Pembrokiana, 
to whom among other things is ascribed the rescue of the 
heroine from the bear which takes the place of the wolf in 
Tasso. Lastly, we have the addition of a whole scene 
immediately before the final chorus. Phillis and Amyntas 
reappear and carry on a conversation, not unamiably, in 
a sort of hexamctrical stichomythia. The maiden modestly 
seeks to restrain the amorous impatience of her lover, and 
the scene cods with a song between the two composed in 
* Asclepiades V Of this literary curiosity Amyntas' opening 
stave may be quoted ; 

Sweete fece, why be Ihe hev'ns soe lo the Ijountlfull, 
Making ihac radiant bewiy of all the Starrs 
Bright-burning, id be fayre F'billis her omamenl? 
And yet sceme to be soe spytefuly partial. 
As not far to aford Argus his eyes to oiee, 
Eyes too feawe to behould Phillis her ornament i 

It is, perhaps, not a little strange that the pedant who made 
the preposterous experiment of turning the Aminta into 
English hexameters should nevertheless have been capable 
of clearly perceiving, however incapable he was of adequately 
rectifying, the hopelessly undramatic character of the last 

■ See Ihe epiiilc dedicalory to the ConoteM of Pembroke, prefixed to the Jvy- 
ihurck, in which the traDalstion ippeuretl, i jqt. 

* The choinscs to Acts III and IV are omilied, which proves that Fraonoe 
worked, as we shoald expect, fiom some edition ptevioua to the Aldine quuta of 
III90. There nrc also ccrtnia unimpoitant alterations in the trvulation froni 
Watson. For a mote detailed eiamination of Fraonce's relation to his Itilioa 
originHl, lee an mticle by E. Koeppcl on ' Die cDglischcn Taiw-UbciKtiuugca 
des iG. Jahrhunderu,' in XfifAoj vol, zi (1889), p. II, 
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act of Tasso's play. As an example of the style of the 
translation we may take the following rendering of the 
delicate Chi crederia, with which the original prologue opens : 

Who would think that a God lay lurking under a gray cloake. 
Silly Shepbeards gray doake, and arm'd with a palcery sheephookef 
And yel no pety God, no God Ihat gads by the mountaines, 
But the triumphantsl God that bearcs any sway In Olympus : 
Which many times haih made man-tnurdring Mars to be cursing 
His bJood-sucking blade; and prince of watery empire 
Earth-shaking Neptune, his threeforckl mace to be leaving, 
And Jove omnipolcnl, as a poors and humble obcissant. 
His three'flak't lightnings and thunderbolts to abandon. 

This is in some respects not wholly inadequate; indeed, if 
it happened to be English it might pass for a respectable 
translation, for the exotic pedantry of the style itself serves 
in a way to render the delicate artificiality of the original, 
and such an expression as a ' God that gads by the moun* 
taines ' is a pithy enough paraphrase of din selvaggw, if hardly 
an accurate translation. The unsatisfactory nature of the 
verse, however, for dramatic purposes becomes evident in 
passages of rapid dialogue ; for example, where Daphne tells 
the careless nymph of Amyntas' resolve to die. 

PhiHis. As to my house full glad for Joy I repayrcd, I met thee 

Daphne, there fuU sad by the way, and greaiely amased. 
Daphne. Phillis alas is alive, but an other's gone to be dying '. 
Ph. And what mean's this, alas f am I now so lightly regarded, 

That my life with, Alas, of Daphne must be rcmembred ? 
Da. Phillis, 1 love thy life, but I lyke not death of an other. 
Ph. Whose death! 

Da. Death of Amyntas. 

Ph. Alas how dyed Amyntas? 

Da. How ? that I cannot tell ; nor yet well whether it is soc : 

But noe doubt, I beleeve ; for It Is most tyke that it is soe. 
Ph. What strange news doe I heare ? what causd that death of Amyntas f 
Da. Thy death. 
Pk, And I alive? 

Da. Thy death was lately reported, 

And he beleevs thy death, and theribre seeketh bis owne death. 
Ph. Fcare of Phillis dealh prov'd vayne, and feare of Amyntas 

Death will proove vayne too : life eache thing lyvely procureth. (IV. i.) 

* * Phillii, alas, tho' thou live, molbei by this will be djing ' would be m moie 
clegxnt a& well u more coriecl rendering of ' Oim* I to vivi ; Altii oon gi**; it 
woold, however, Dot tcun according to Fraoncc's inlca. 
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Even in such a passage as this, however, those strong racy 
phrases which somehow Gnd tlieir way into the most un- 
inspired of Tudor translations, are not wholly wanting. Thus 
when the careless nymph at last goes off to seek her desperate 
lover. Daphne in the original remarks : 

Oh Midi saggia, e tardi 
Pietosa, quando db nulla lileva; 

a passage in translating which Fraunce cannot resist the 
application of a homely proverb, and writes: 

When sieedes arc siollen, then Pbillts looks to the slable. 

It may, at first sight, appear strange that at a time when 
the Italian pastoral was exercising its greatest influence over 
the English drama this translation by Fraunce of Tasso's play 
should have satisfied the demand for more than thirty years. 
The explanation, of course, Is that the widespread knowledge 
of Italian among the reading public in England rendered 
translation more or less superfluous ', while at the same time 
it should be remembered that in this country Tasso was far 
surpassed in popularity by Guarini. So far as we can tell no 
further translation of the v4m;n/(i was attempted till 1638, when 
there appeared an anonymous version which bibliographers 
have followed one another in ascribing to one John Reynolds, 
but which was more probably the work of a certain Henry 
Reynolds ', However that may be, the translation is of no 

' Numeioni French trinsUtions were, mareorer, avnilmble for such u tuppcned 
to be more famlliAr witb ihal lunguage. 

' ThooBh nal a poiol of njucli importance, I nay as well lake the oppOrtiintt7 
□r eodeiToiiring to clear ap the Eingular confoiion which has surroundLi! the 
■Qthonhip, The nscriplioD to John Reynolds reits nlliinatcly apon the anthoritjr 
of Edwiid Phillips, in whose ThtiUruia Poelarum, 167J, we find s. v. Tonjuato 
Taaio the note (pi. ii, p. 186^; ' Aniinlas, a Pnsloral, elegantly tisnilalH idta 
Eoglisb by John Reynolds.' Who this John was it open (0 qacstion. The Dit. 
Nai. Biog. lecogniies three John Reynolds in the lirst half of the sevenleclith 
century; (i) John Rryaoldi, or Reinolds {IJS4-16145, eptgianimntisi, felloiw 
of New College, Oifoid ; (j) John Reynolds, of Eietfi, (Ji. 1611-50), snthot 
of Cw/V RtiicHge agaimi Murder, and of Irsnslations liom French and Dutch} 
■nd (3) Sir John Reynoldi, colonel in the PatlJAmenlaiy aitny. The Biiliah 
Mnieum Catalogue, on the other band, distinguishes between John Reynolds, 
of Exeter, author of Guifi fleutngt snd other worki, and John KcyDolds the 
tnuulator (to whom the Aminla is tenl.itively ascribed). I am not aware of 
ao; Biithorltj foe this •Jistiaclian, though there is Dotbing in the composition 
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inconsiderable merit, though this is more apparent when read 
apart from the original. It bears evidence of having been 
written by a man capable of appreciating the poetry of 
Tasso, and one who, while unable to strike the higher chords 
of lyric composition, was yet able to render the Italian into 
graceful and unassuming, if seldom wholly musical or adequate, 
verse. Thus the version hardly docs itself justice in quota- 
tion, although the general impression produced is more 
pleasing and less often irritating than is the case with trans- 
lations which many times reveal far higher qualities. The 
following is a characteristic specimen chosen from the story of 
Aminta's early love for Silvia. 

Being but a Lad, so young as yet scarce able 
To teach ihe fruit from ibe low-hanging boughes 
Of new-growne trees ; Inward I grew to bee 
Willi a young mayde, fullest of love and sweetnesse, 
That ere disptay'd pure gold tresse to the winde; . . . 
Neere our abodes, and neerer were our hearts ; 
Well did our yeares agree, belter our thoughisj 
Together wove we neits t' intrapp the fish 



of Ctd"! Rrvaige lo mate one suppose the authoi capable of pioducing the 
IraiutalioD of the Aminto. On tbc other baad, il niu9t be admitled that the 
incideotiil Terse in some of hia other wotki. DOlably Ld the Fbrwtr of Fidelity, 
> romaDce pnbliibcd in 1650, U diBllnclly on a more rci>peolable level than 
hit proie. The aicription, hnweveCi to John Reynolds has Dot very much to 
wppoTl it. Phillips' anlhoritj to lecond-nite at best, nnd is not likely Id be 
at iu best in the pmcnt cose. It it indeed snrprising that he should have 
been acquainled with this early trBnslation rather than with that by John Dancer, 
which appealed in 1660, and iniut have been far more generally knoiiTn nt Ibe 
end of the scveoteenth cestary. The first lo identity the tionslalor with Ifenty 
Rcynoliii wis, lo tor as I am aware, Mary A. ScoIC, in her valuable series of papers 
00 ' Elliabclhan Tianilationa from the llalion,' in the Publicitions of the Modem 
Ivgnage Auociation of Amerioa (vol, xi. p. tt>); and the uime view was 
taken independently by the writer of a notice m the Die. Nal. Biag. This 
Mcription IS baaed npon the entry in the Stationers' Register, which mns: 
' 7" NovemliiiB 1617, William Lee. Enlrcd for his Copye under the faandea 
of Sit Ueniy Heibeil and Ijoth the wardens A boolte called Torqualo Tassoi 
Aminta Englished by Henry Reynotdes . . - vj'' ' (Atber, iv. p. 1K8). Sctcnl songs 
of his are citnnt, Bnd ui epistle of Drayloo's Is dedicated lo him. This appcari 
to me the mare reaionable ascription of the two. The writer in the Dit. Nat. 
Biag. liirther clnima that ibe identiiy of the translator with fleniy Reynoldi 
b proved by internal evidence of style. 1 may add that Serassi, In bis remark* 
prdiieil lo the Bodoni edition of the Aminla (Parma, Ijgy , asuibed the present 
tr»9slatioii to Otdmixoo through a confusion of (he dale* i6)S and tSgS. 
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In flouds and sedgy tieeies'; together sett 

Pitfalls for birds ; (ogclher the pye'd Buck 

And Hying Doe over the pEaines we chae'de; 

And in tbe quany', as in the pleasure shar'de : 

But as I made the beasts my pray, I found 

My heart was lost, and made a pray to other. (I. ii.) 

Many a translator, moreover, has failed to instil into his verse 
the swing and flow of the following stanzas from the golden 
age chorus, which, nevertheless follow the metrical form of 
the original with reasonable fidelity * : 

O happy Age of Gould ; happy' houres ; 

Not for with milke the rivers ranne. 

And hunny dropt from ev'ry tree ; 

Nor that the Earth bore fruits, and Sowres, 

Without the toyle or care of Man, 

And Serpents were from poyson free;,,. 

But therefore only happy Dayes, 
Because that vaine and ydle name, 
That couz'ning Idoll of unrest. 
Whom the madJ vulgar first did raiie, 
And call'd it Honour, whence it came 
To tyranniic or'e ev'ry brest, 

Was not then suffred to molest 
Poore lovers hearts with new debate; 
More happy they, by these his hard 
And cruell lawes, were not debar'd 
Their innate frcedome; happy state; 
The goulden lawes of Nature, they 
Found in their brests; and them they did obey. (Ch, I.) 

Before leaving the Aminta it will be worth while straying 
beyond the strict chronological limits of this inquiry to glance 
for a moment at the version produced by John Dancer in 1660, 
for the sake of noting the change which had come over 
literary hack-work of the kind in the course of some thirty 
years. Comparing it with Reynolds' translation we are at 
first struck by the change which long drilling of the language to 
a variety of uses has accomplished in the work of uninspired 
poetasters ; secondly, by the fact that the conventional respect- 
ability of production, which has replaced the halting cnitlities 

' Streams or Inlets. 

* The nnfortiuialc Gocaphnay of the opening i> the relribution on the tiaoslstor 
for not hiviag the courage to begin with a bypcrmetrical tine. 
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of an earlier date, is far more inimical to any real touch of 
poetic inspiration. Equally evident is that spirit of tyranny, 
happily at no time native to our literature, which seeks to 
reduce the works of other ages into accordance with the taste 
of its own day. Thus, having ' improved ' Tasso's apostrophe 
to the bella elA delT oro almost beyond recognition. Dancer 
complacently closes the chorus with the following parody : 

We'l hope, since there's no joy, when once one dies 
VVe'l hope, that as we have seen with our eies 
The Sun to sel, so we may see it rise. (Ch. I.) 

Again, while all the spontaneity and reverential labour of an 
age of more avowed adolescence has disappeared, there is yet 
lacking the justness of phrase and certainty of grammar and 
rime, which later supply, however inadequately, the place of 
poetic enthusiasm. The defects of the style, with its common- 
place exaggeration of conceits, the thumbed token -currency 
of the certified poetaster, are well seen in such a passive as 
the following : 

Weak love is held by shame, but love growi bold 

As strong, what is it then can it wiih-hold : 

She as though in her cy's she did contain 

Fountains of tears, did with such plenty rain 

Them on his cheeks, and they such venue had, 

Thai it reviv'd again the breathtesse lad ; . - . 

Atninta thought 'twas more then heav'oly charms. 

That thus endasp'd him in his Silvia's armes ; 

He that loves servant is, perhaps may guesse 

Their blisse; but none there is can it expresse'. (V. 1.) 

As was to be expected, the attention of translators wa3 
early directed to the Pastor fiiio. The original was printed 
in England, together with the Aminla, the year after its first 

' Lklei innilatloDs or the Aminla may be meaticmed : Jehu Oldmixoo, i6gS : 
P. B. Dp Bois, in pfOBc, with Italian, 1716; Willinm Ayre Il737]j Pcrcival 
Stockdale, l7;o; aad. lastly, the veiy gntceful [eadccuii: by Leigh Hunt. tSlo. 
As Utcty na 1900 a gcnlleman who need DOl be osnied hod the Imperlitieace 
Ki puhlish. io an American seiies, a meiliocie venion of the Aminta ss l>cing 
' Now 6n1 leadcred into EnglUh.' J may xnenlion that feoroe confusicui hoa bctin 
inttiMJuced into ihe (ineiliaa of the dale of lin Jlois' tnuitlaticn by the wholly 
nnwainntcd opinioa oa the part of Ihe U M. csialoguc tlint the iccmd (undated) 
edition ■[ipearwl *. ifijo. I liare compaicfl Ihe two tditiooi ■! the Bodleian, tod 
have DO doabl that the MCond belongs to e, 1730. 

R 
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appearance in Italy, that is in 1591, and bore tlie imprint of 
John Wolfe, ' a spese di Giacopo Castelvetri " j the first Irans- 
lalion saw the light in 1602. This version was published 
anonymously, and in spite of the confident assertions and 
ingenious conjectures of certain biblic^raphers, anonymous 
it must for the present remain; all that can with certainty be 
affirmed is that it claims to be the work of a kinsman of Sir 
Edward Dymocke '. Most modern writers who have had 
occasion to mention it have shown a praiseworthy deference 
to the authority of one of the most venerable figures of 
English criticism by each in turn repeating that the transta- 

' Tbe fxcU are as follow. The cntrr on the StatioDen* Repsta ii ^ted 
September 16, l6oi, and does not mention the trantlnlor's name. The fiist 
edition, quarto, i6qi, i:oDtBini a uumel by Daniel, addresied to Sir Edward 
Cytnockc, in which he refers to the truislator ■! the knighi'i 'kinde Couniry- 
nuu).' This is followed by ' A Sonnet of the Tnuiilalor, dedicated to that 
hoooarnble Knighl his kinsman. Syr Ednard Dymock.' Ader this comes an 
cpisUc dedicatoiT uddieucd to Sir Edward, and aigned by Simon W'atersoD, 
the publisher, dated 'London this lut of December. 1601.' Id it Ibc wiilcr 
apcidu of Sir Edward's ' neaieneue of Idane to the deceased TraDslator' The 
play wai teptinled in 163.1, io iimo, with an epistle dedicatory by Joha 
Walcrson to 'Charles Dymock, Eiqoire,' beginning: 'That il may appemra ' 
OOlo Ihc world, that yon are Hcire of what ever else was yont Fathen, u well 
Bi of his vetlDcs, I heere restore what fonaerly his gracious acceptance made 
onely his: Which as ■ icstimonic to all, that it received Life from none but 
him, was content 10 loose its beiag with us, since he ceased lo bee.' I'lirough 
Lhe hyperbolical ambignity of this pa£&age it clearly appears thav Charles was 
Sir Edward's son, but not in tbe least that he was lhe translator as has beea 
ntppoied, ttitl Ir^ that he was the son of tbe tnuiBliior, as has also been 
(Dggesled. The play li lint tncDlioned in tbe secoad edition (1781] of the 
Biographia Dramatica, where the translator is said to be a ' Mr. Dymock,' 
and Charles is ideotilicd as his son. This was copied In the :3i] edition, and 
also by Halliwell, while Mr. [loililt has the astotiishiog stBlemenl that the 
TCrsloD was by ' Charles Dymock and a second person unknown.' Tlie Di(. 
Nat, Bigg, does not tecogniie any of the persons concenied. There is, however, 
one cnrioDt piece of evidence which has been so far overlooked. In lhe list of 
plays, namely, appended by the publisher Edward Archei lo his edition of the 
0/1/ ZfltB in i6}6, occurs the entry: "Faithfull Shepbeardesse. C[omedy], John 
Dymmocke.' The compiler bas ofconrsc confused the translation with Fletcher's 
play, but lhe ascription ifi nevertheless interesting. If we insist on identifying 
the translator at all, it must be wilh this John Dymocke. The entries in 
Aicber's list, however, arc far too unlruslworthy for their unsupported evidence 
lo carry much weight. A iranslalion ' by D. D. Gent. iimo. 1635,' recorded by 
Halliwell and others, b evidently due to fl series of blunders on the part of 
bibliugtaphers, thongb what the origin of the ioilials is I have been unable to 
discOTer. They are probably due to Coiclcr. 
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tion, ' in spite of Daniel's commendatory sonnet, is a very bad 
one,' And indeed, when we have stated the very simple facta 
concerning the authorship as distinct from the very elaborate 
conjectures, there remains little to add to Dyce's words. 
With tlie exception of the omission of the prologue the 
version keeps pretty faithfully to its original, but it does no 
more than emphasize the tedious artificiality of the Italian, 
while whatever charm and perhaps over- elaborated grace of 
language Guarini infused into his verse has entirely evapor- 
ated in the process of translation. No less a poet and critic 
than Daniel, regarding the work doubtless with the undis- 
criminating eye of friendship, asserted that it might even to 
Guarini himself have vindicated the poetic laurels of England, 
and yet from the whole long poem it is hardly possible to 
extract any passage which would do credit to the pen of an 
average schoolboy. We turn in vain to the contest of kisses 
among the Megarean maidens, to the game of blind man's 
buff, to Amarillis' secret confession of love, and to her 
trembling appeal when confronted by a death of shame, for 
any evidence of poetic feeling. The girl's speech in the last- 
mentioned scene, ' Se la miseria mia fosse mia colpa," is thus 
rendered : 

If that my fault did cause my wrelchednesse. 

Or ihat my Ihoughls were wicked, as thou ihinkst 

My deed, lesse grievous would my death be then : 

For il were jusi my blood should v/ash ihc spots 

Of my defiled snule, heavens rage appease. 

And humane justice justly satisfie, 

Then could I quiet my afflicted sprighis, 

And with a. just remorse of wcll-desen-ed death. 

My senses nionifie, and come to death : 

And with a quiet blow pass (onh perhaps 

Unto a life of more iranquititie: 

But too too much, Nicander, too much griev'd 

I am, in so young years, Fortune so hie, 

An Innocent, 1 should be doom'd to die. (IV. v.) 

The next translation we meet with never got into print. 
It is preserved in a manuscript at the British Museum ', and 
bears the heading: * II Pastor Fido, or The Faithfull Sheap- 

■ MS. Addit 19,193. 
K 2 
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heard. An Excellent Paatorall Written In Italian by Battista 
Guarinj And translated into English By Jonathan Sidoano 
Esq. Anno 1630.' The prologue is again omitted, and the 
translation is distinguished from its contemporaries by an 
endeavour to reproduce to some extent the freer metrical 
structure of the Italian. This was not a particularly happy 
experiment, since it ignored the fact that the character of 
a metre may differ considerably in different languages. The 
Italian endecasillabi sciolti are far less flexible than our own 
blank verse, and it is only when freely interspersed with the 
shorter setlinart that they can attempt to rival the range of 
effect possible to the English metre in the hands of a skilful 
artist. Thus the imitation of the irr^ular measures of Guarini 
was a confession of the translator's inability adequately to 
handle the dramatic verse of his own tongue. As a specimen 
we may take the rendering of Amarillis' speech already 
quoted from the ' Dymocke ' version : 

If my mischance had come by mine own &ul(, 

Nicander, or had beene as thou bcleevst 

The foule effect of base and wicked thoughts, 

Or, 3S it DOW appeares, a deed of Sinn, 

li had beene then lesse greevotis to endure 

Death aa a punishment for such a fault, 

And Just it had beene with my blood EO wash 

My impure 5ou1e, to mirigale the wrath 

And angar of the Codds, and satistie 

The right of hmnane justice. 

Then could I quiett my affiicled Soule 

And wiih Bn inward feetiog ol my just 

Deserved death, subdue my outward Sence, 

And fawne uppon my end, and happelie 

With a more settled countenance passe from hence 

Into a better world : 

But now, Nic-uider, ah ! tis too much greefe 

In soe yong yeares, in such a happie slate, 

To die 50 sudden lie, and which is more, 

Die innocent. (IV. v.) 

It was not until the civil war was at its height, namely in 
1647, that English literature was enriched with a translation 
in any way worthy of Guarini's masterpiece. It is easy to 
strain the interpretation of such facts, but there is certainly 
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a. strong temptation to see in the occasion and circumstances 
of tile composition of the piece an illustration of a critical law 
already noticed, namely the constant tendency of literature to 
negative as well as to reproduce the iife of actuality, and 
furthermore of the special liability of pastoral to take birth 
from a desire to escape from the imminence and pressure of 
surrounding circumstance. Like Reynolds' Amitita, Richard 
Fanshawe's Pastor fido is better appreciated as a whole than 
in quotation, though, thanks partly to its own greater maturity 
of poetic attainment, partly to the less ethereal perfection of 
the original, it suffers far less than tlie earlier work by com- 
parison with the Italian. For the same reasons it is by far 
the most satisfactory of any of the early translations of the 
Italian pastoral drama. One noticeable feature is the con- 
stant reminiscence of Shakespeare, whole lines from his works 
being sometimes introduced with no small skill. For instance, 
where Guarini, describing how love wins entrance to a maiden's 
heart, writes : 

£ se vcTgogna Jl cda, 

O lemenui I' alTrena, 

La miscra taceodo 

Pet soverchio desto tutia si airugge; {I. iv.J 

Faoshawe renders the last two lines by ; 

Poor soul ! Concealment like a worm i' th' bud, 
Lies in her Daniask cheelc sucking the bloud. 

A few illustrative passages will suffice to give an idea of 
Fanshawe's style. He stands alone in having succeeded in 
recrystallizing in his own tongue some at least of the charm 
of the kissing match, and is even fairly successful in the 
following dangerous conceit: 

With one voice 
Of pecrlesse AmarilMs they made choice. 
She sweetly bending her fair eyes. 
Her cheeks in modest blushes dyes, 
To shew through her irRnsparent skin 
That she is no lesse fair within 
Then shee's without ; or else her countenance 
Envying the honour done her mouth perchance, 
Puts on her scarlet robes as who 
Should tay: 'And am not I &ii too?* (11. i.) 
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So again he alone among the translators has infused any 
semblance of passion into Amarillia* confession of love : 

MirtiUo. O Mirtillol couldsi Ehou see 

Thai heart which thou condemu'si of cruelty, 

Soul of my soui, thou unto il woutdsl show 

That pity which ihou begg'si from il 1 know, 

ill starr'd Lovers! what avails it me 

To have thy lovef T' have mine, what boots il tbe«? 

(III. iv.) 

In a lighter vein the following variation on the theme of fading 
beauty by Corisca also does justice to its original : 

Let us use it whilst wee may; 

Snatch those joyes that hasic away. 

Earth her wimer-coai may cast, 

And renew her l>eauty past ; 

Rut, our winter come, in vaio 

We sollicite spring again : 

And when our furrows snow shall cover. 

Love may return, but never Lover. (llLv.) 

When it is borne in mind that not only is the rendering 
graceful in itself, but that as a rule it represents its original if 
not literally at any rate adequately, it will be realized that 
Fanshawe's qualifications as a translator arc not small. His 
version, which is considerably the best in the language, is 
happily easily accessible owing to its early popularity. It 
first appeared in 1647 in the form of a handsomely printed 
quarto with portrait and frontispiece engraved after the Ciotti 
edition of 1602, the remaining copies being re-issued with 
additional matter the following year; it went through two 
editions between the restoration and the end of the century, 
and was again reprinted together with the original, and with 
alterations in 1 736 \ In the meantime, however, the transla- 
tion had been adapted to the stage by Elkanah Settle. In 
a dedication to Lady Elizabeth Delaval, the adapter in- 
genuously disclaims all knowledge of Italian, and when he 
speaks of ' the Translated Pas/or Fido ' every reader would 
no doubt be expected to knoiv that he was referring to Fan- 
shawe's work. He left his readers, however, to discover for 

' I iinderstMld that tn edition of Fanshawe's works is in prepanlion foi 
U[. UnlleD, 
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themselves that, while he considerably altered, and of course 
condensed, the original, for whatever poetic merit his scenes 
possess he is entirely indebted to his predecessor. The 
adaptation was licensed by L'Estrange in 1676, and printed 
the following year, while reprints dated 1689 and 1694 seem 
to indicate that it achieved some success at the Duke's 
Theatre. It was presumably of this version that Pepys notices 
a performance on February 15, 1668 '. 

Besides these English translations there is also extant one in 
Latin, a manuscript of which is preserved in the University 
Library at Cambridge^, The name of the translator does 
not appear, but the heading runs: 'II pastor fido, di signer 
Guarini . . , recitata in Collegio Regali Cantabrigise.' The 
title is so scrawled over that it would be impossible to say for 
certain whether the note of performance referred to the pre- 
sent play, were it not for an allusion casually dropped by the 
anonymous recorder of a royal visit to Oxford, which not 
only substantiates the inference to be drawn from the 
manuscript, but also supplies us with a downward limit of 
August, i6oj ", lu this translation a dialogue between the 
characters ' Prologiis ' and 'Argumcntum' takes the place of 
Guarini's long topical prologue, and a short conventional 
' Epilogus ' is added at the end. 

It was not till 1655 that the FUH di Sciro 01 Bonarelli, 
which has usually been thought to hold the third place among 
Italian pastorals, appeared in English dress. The translation 
published in that year is ascribed on the title-page to ' J. S. 
Gent,' an ascription which has given rise to a good deal of 
conjecture. And yet a very little investigation might have 
settled the matter. Prefixed to the translation are some 
commendatory verses signed ' I. H.'. in a marginal note to 
which we read: 'This Comedy was Translated long ago by 
M. /. S. and layd by, as also was Pastor Fido, which was since 
Translated and set forth by iVIr. Rich. Fanshaw.' Another 

' Litci tiuiilaiiodi uf Ibc Paslorjide appealed lo 178:1 [by WiUlim Urove], 
and in iSog [by V/illiun ClappetlQn?]. 

» MS. Ff. il. 9. 

> Tb« illuEloii, which hat hilheito escaped oolioe, will be [unod quoted below, 
p. 15J OoCc. 
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note ', to some verses to the reader, tells us that both transla- 
tions were made " neer twenty years agone,' and, as we should 
expect, the Pastor Jido first ; and further, that the latter 
remained in manuscript owing to the appearance of Fan- 
shavve's version, which is spoken of in terms of warm 
admiration. Now the only manuscript translation of Guarini's 
play extant in English is that of Jonathan Sidnam. whose 
name gives us the very initials which appear upon the title- 
page of the printed play^. Since the preliminary verses may 
liave been written any time between 1 647 and 1 655, the vague 
allusion to the date of composition will quite well fit 1630, the 
year given in the manuscript. When, furthermore, we find 
J. S.'s work characterized by precisely the same use of short 
lines as we noted above in the case of Sidnam's, the identifica- 
tion becomes a practical certainty. The version, though, as 
the author was himself aware, it will not stand comparison 
with Fanshawe's work, is not without merit, and is perhaps a« 
good as the rather tedious original deserves. As a specimen 
we may take a passage in which the author delibcratcl/ 
followed Tasso, Celia's narration of her adventure with the 
centaur : 

There, to a sturdy Oak, he bound me fosi 

And re-enforcl his basv inhumane bonds 

With the then danglinst Tresses of my hair; 

Ingraieful hair, ill-iiurlut'd wicked Locks I 

The cruel wretch then took op from the foot 

Both my loose tender garments, and at once 

Rent them from end to end : Imagine then 

Whether my crimson red, ihrougii shame wa.s chacg*d 

Into a pale wan tincture, yea or no. 

1 that was looking toward Heaven then, 

And with my cries imploring ayd from thence, 

Upon a suddain to ihe Eanh let fall 

My shamefac'd eyes, and shut them close, as if 

Under mine eye-lids, 1 could cover all 

My naked Members. (I. liLJ 

' Is iMs nole tbe Pallor Jido a said to hatt been ' Transtited by wine Aathor 
before tills,' but the conteit mokes it crident that ' ume ' is ■ miipriai for ' tbe 
wme' 

> It might be objected that J. S. is caUed 'Genl,' ubile Sidoani i« Imncd 
ttqnirc ; but it ihocld be lemarked that tn the MS. die ' £iq,' hai btrn added ia 
a luec band. 
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Of the various unfounded conjectures as to the author of 
this version, among which Shirley's name has of course not 
failed to appear, certainly the most ingenious is that which 
has seen in it the work of Sir Edward Sherburne. The 
suggestion appears to have been originally made by Coxeter, 
on what grounds I do not know. 'There is no doubt of the 
authorship of this play,' writes Professor Gollancz in his 
notes to Lamb's Specificfis, '"J- S." is certainly an error for 
" E. S," I have found in a MS. in the British Museum 
Sir E. Sherburne's preface to this play.' Professor GoUancz 
deserves credit for having unearthed the interesting document 
referred to', but an examination of it at once destroys his 
theory. It is a preface ' To the Reader ' intended for a 
translation of the FilH, and another copy also is extant'', 
both being found among the papers of Sir Edward Sherburne, 
though in neither does his name actually occur. In the 
course of the preface the writer quotes 'the Censure of my 
sometime highly valued, and most Ingenious friend S'- John 
Denham, to whom {some years before the happy Restauration 
of King Charles the a** being then at Paris) I communicated 
Some Part of this my Translation. Who was not only 
pieasd to encourage my undertaking, but gave me likewise 
this Character of the Original. " I will not say It is a Better 
Poem then Pastor Fido, but to speak my Mind freely, I 
think it a Better Drama." ' From this it is clear that the 
preface was penned after 1660, and we may furthermore 
infer that the version was as yet unfinished when the writer 
was in Paris, apparently at some time during the Common- 
wealth. It is therefore impossible that the preface should 
be intended for a translation which was printed in 16^5, and 
which was then distinctly stated to have been composed not 
later than 1635. Furthermore, I question whether either the 
preface or the version mentioned therein were by Sherburne 
at all. There is a translation extant in a British Museum 
manuscript ^ purporting to be the work of Sir George Talbot, 
who is said to have been a friend of Sir Edward's, into 
whose hands some of his papers may have come. The 

' MS. Sloone 836, folio 76*. ' MS. Sloane S57, folio 195'. 

' MS. Addlt. ii.iiS. AnoUiei US. in tbe Bodlciui. 
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translation is headed: 'Fillis of Scinis, a Pastorall Written 
in Italian, by Count Guidubaldo de' Bonarelli, and Translated 
into English by S'. G: Talbot," and there follows ' The Epistle 
Dedicatory To his sacred Ma", Charles 2''. &c, prophetically 
written at Paris, an 1 57." The opening is not wanting in 
grace: 

The dawning light breaks forth : I hearc, aloofe, 
The whistling ayre, the Sainls bell of the Heav'n, 
Wherewith each mome it call's the drowsy Birds 
To oflTer up theyre Hymnes to th' new-borac day. 

But who ere saw, from night's dark bosome, spring 
A mome soe fayre and beautiful! ? Observe 
With what I ni perceptible hand, it steales 
The starres from Heav'n, and deck's the earth with flow'rs: 
Haile, lovely fields, your Huw'rs in this amy 
Foumisb a kind of slar-Jighi to the day. 

Or take again Celia's encounter with the centaur. And in 
this connexion it is worth while mentioning that, when re- 
vising his translation and introducing a number of verbal 
changes, in most cases distinctly for the better. Sir Geoi^c 
appears to have been struck by the absurdity of this machinery, 
and throughout replaced the centaur by a ' wild man,' After 
telling how she was seized and carried to 'the middle of 
a desart wood,' Celia proceeds: 

There, to a sturdy oake, be bound me fast, 

Doubling my bonds with knots of mine own hayre ; 

Ungrateful! hayre, thou ill retumst my care. 

The Tytani thea my mantle took in hand 

And with one rash tore ii from head to foote. 

Consider whether shame my trembling pale 

Did now convert into Vermillion; up 

1 cast my eyes to Heav'n, and with lowd cryes 

Ittiplor'd it's ayd ; then lookt downs tow'rd the earth. 

And phancy'd my dejected eyebrows hung 

Like a chast mantle ore my naked limbs. (I, iii.) 

A comparison of this and the preceding renderings with the 
original will show that while Talbot's is by far the more 
flowing and imaginative, Sidnam's is on the whole rather 
more literal, except where he appears to have misunderstood 
the original. No other English translation, I believe, exists. 
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Lastly, as io the case of the Pastor fido, record has to 
be made of a Latin version acted at Cambndge. It was 
the work of a Dr. Brooke of Trinity', and purports to have 
been performed, no doubt at that College, before Prince 
Charles and the Count Palatine, on March 30, 1612*, The 
title is ' Scyros, Fabula Pastoralis,' which has hitherto pre- 
vented its being identified as a translation of Bonarclli's 
play, and it is preserved in manuscripts at the University 
Library", Trinity and Emmanuel. At the beginning is a note 
to the effect that in the place of the prologue — Marino's 
Nolle — was to be presented a triumph over the death of the 
centaur. The cast is given, and includes three undergraduates, 
five bachelors, and five masters. 



Ill 

After translation the next process in logical sequence is 
direct imitation. Although it is true that the influence 
of Tasso and Guarini may be traced either directly or indi- 
rectly in the great majority of the English pastorals composed 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, there are 
nevertheless two plays only in which that influence can be 
r^arded as completely paramount, and to which the term 
'imitation' can be with full justification applied. These are 
the two pastorals by SamueJ Daniel, historian and court- 
laureate, namely the Queen's Arcadia. 'A Pastorall Trage- 
comedie presented to her Majestic and her Ladies, by the 
Univcrsitie of Oxford in Christs Church, in August last. 

I No doabt tbe Somiiel Brooke who bcciunc Master in 1619, He was the 
brolher ai Ihc Cbn'itupher Brooke who appean in Witbet'i eclogacx under 
the putuni! niunc oi Caddie. Cf. p. 116. 

* There is soioethlng wrong with this date. Tbe princes were st Cambridge 
a-4 March, 1615-13, (Sec Nichols" /oi«« /, iiL (iv,) p. 1086-7, The date 
'March 6' in ii. p. 607 is an rrror.) Probablj' 'Manij 30°.' which appean in 

'the University Llbraiy MS., as well ai in KveraJ MSS, al Trinity, i> a slip of 
the tninacribci for ' Msftij 3°,' which would kI both day and year right, 
NicbnU. indeed, gives the date as ' Maitii 3°,' bQl he refers to Ihi: Emmiuiacl MS., 
which, like the others, reads ' 30.' 

• MS. Vjc fi. iG. 
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1605',' and Ifyfuen's Triumph, which formed part of the 
Queen's ' magnificent interlaincment of the Kings most excel- 
lent Majestic' on the occasion of the marriage in 1614 of 
Robert Ker, Earl of Roxburgh, and Mistress Jean Drummond, 
sister of the Earl of Perth '. 

The eailier of these pieces displays alike the greater 
dependence on Italian models and the less intrinsic merit, 
whether from a poetic or dramatic point of view. It is, 
indeed, in its apparent carelessness of the most elementary 
necessities of dramatic construction, distinctly retrograde as 
compared with these models themselves, la the first scene 
we are introduced to two old Arcadians who hold long 
discourse concerning the degeneracy of the age. The simple 
manners of earlier times are forsaken, constant quarrels occur, 
faith is no longer untarnished nor modesty secure. In the 
hope of probing to the root of the evil the two determine 
to hide close at hand and so overbear the conversations of 
the younger swains and shepherdesses. The fact is that 
Arcadia has recently been invaded by a gang of rascally 
adventurers from Corinth and elsewhere: Techne, 'a subtle 
wench,' who under pretence of introducing the latest fashions 
of the towns corrupts the nymphs ; Colax, whose courtier-airs 
find an easy prey in the hearts of the country-wenches ; 
Alcon, a quacksalver, who introduces tobacco to ruin the 
constitutions of the shepherds; Uncus, 'a petty-fc^ger,' who 
breeds litigation among the simple folk ; and lastly Pisto- 
phanax, who seeks to undermine the worship of Pan. Colax 

' An anoaymoni nriler in B. M. MS. H&rt. 7044, quoted by Nichols {JioHts I, 
i, p. sS3)i *!" t'"' (ollowin£ description; ' Veneris, 30° Attgtttti [i6a{]. There 
wu ui EugliBh piay acted ia tlic eiune place before Voie Qaeea ind young PtiDCe, 
with all thi^ Indict and Cnllant* iltcndiiig the Couit. It was penned by Mr. 
Daniel, and iliuwa oul of Fidut Pastor, vhich wu somelimes acted by King's 
College men in Caiubridge. I was Dol there present, but by report it wu well 
acted and greatly nppUuded. It was named " Arcadia Reformed." ' Tliis has 
led Fleay into a strange error. ' Tkt Qiittn's Arxadia ' he says {Btcg. CArVH. 
i.p. 110), •althODgh it is not Imown to have been acted till 1605, Aug. 30, liad been 
prcpuvd eaj'licr (and perhaps acted at Hnbeit's matriage, 1604 Dec. 97), for 11 is 
called "Arxadia, reformid'" Of convse the allusion is to the refonnalioii ol 
Arcadia, not the lEriiion of the play. The play was primed the following year. 

• For funhei dctaiU concerning the occasion of this piece, as also lot informa- 
tion on the slate of the text, 1 may lefer to an article of mine in the Modern 
Laa^agt Quarter^ forAuguit, 1903, ii-p. £9. The lint edition appeiued in 1G15. 
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has, it appears, already abused the love of Daphne, and won 
that of Dorinda from her swain Mirtillus ; Technc has sown 
jealousy between the lovers Palaemon and Silvia; while 
Lincus has set Montanus and Aciysius by the cars over 
the possession of a bit of land. All the plotting is overheard 
by the two concealed shepherds, who when the crisis ia 
reached come forward, call ti^ether the Arcadians, expose 
the machinations of the evil-doers, and procure their banish- 
ment from the country. Such an automatic solution is 
obviously incompatible with the smallest dramatic interest 
in the plot ; it is not a di'no^meiit at all, properly speaking, 
but a severing of the skein after Alexander's manner, and 
it is impossible to feel any emotion at the tragic compli- 
cations when all the while the sword lies ready for the 
operation. 

The main amorous action centres round Cloris, beloved of 
Amyntas and Carinus, the latter of whom is in his turn loved 
by Amarillis. Carinus' hopes are founded on the fact that, 
in imitation of Tasso's Aminta, he has rescued Cloris from 
the hands of a satyr, while Amyntas bases his upon certain 
signs of favour shown him. Colax, however, also falls in 
love with the nymph, and induces Techne to give her tryst 
in a cave, where he may then have an opportunity of finding 
her alone. Techne, hereupon, in the hope of winning 
Amyntas' affection for herwlf if she can make him think 
Cloris unworthy, directs him to the spot where she has 
promised to meet the unsuspecting maiden. This is obviously 
borrowed from the Pastor fido ; indeed, Techne is none other 
than Corisca under a new name, and it was no doubt she 
who suggested to Daniel the introduction of the other agents 
of civilization. Amyntas, on seeing Cloris emerge from the 
cave in company with Colax, at once concludes her guilt, 
and in spite of all Techne's efforts to restrain him rushes 
off with the intention of putting an end to his life. Techne, 
perceiving the ill-success of her plot, tells Cloris of Amyntas' 
resolve. We here return to the imitation of Tasso: Cloris, 
like that poet's Silvia, begins by pretending incredulity and 
indifference, but being at length convinced agrees to accom- 
pany Techne in search of the desperate swain. Daniel has 
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produced what is little better than a parody of the scene in 
his mode!. Not coatent with placing in the girl's mouth the 
preposterous excuse : 

If it be done ray help will come too late, 

And I may stay, and save that labour here, (IV. iv. ') 

he has spun out the dialogue, already over-long in the original, 
to an altogether inordinate and ludicrous extent. When the 
pair at last come upon the unhappy lover they find him lying 
insensible, a horn of poison by him. The necessaiy sequel is 
reported by Mirtillus : 

For we perceiv'd how Love and Modestie 

With sev'rall Ensignes, strove within her cheekes 

Which should be Lord that day, and charged bard 

Upon each other, with their fresh supplies 

Of difTerenl colours, thai still came, and went. 

And much disturb'd her, but at length dissolv'd 

Into affection, downc she casts her selfe 

Upon his senselesse body, where she saw 

The mercy she had brought was come too late: 

And to hint calls: 'O dc-vie Amyntas, speake. 

Look on me, swecte Amyntas, it is I 

That calles thee, 1 it is, that holds thee here, 

Within those armes thou haste esleem'd so deare.' (V. ii.) 

Amyntas' subsequent recovery is reported in the same strain. 
The reader will remember the lines in which Tasso described 
a similar scene. And yet, in spite of the identity of the 
situations and even of the close similarity of the langut^, 
the tone and atmosphere of the two passages are essentially 
different ; for if Daniel's treatment of the scene, which is 
typical of a good deal of his work, has the power to call 
a tear to the eye of sensibilityj his sentiment, divested as it 
19 of the Italian's subtle sensuousncss, appears perfectly in- 
nocuous and at times not a little ridiculous, 

Cloris and Amyntas are now safe enough, and Carinus has 
the despised but faithful Amarillis to console him. The 

J GroMTt't nlitlon, printed, not tlwayg toj emrectly, liom the collected work* 
of iGj3, oflen too anutjibctory a text for (juotatiod. I have theiefore quoted 
fioiD Ite edition of 1613 itself, corrected, where necessaiy, by the sepnriite editions, 
tad, in the ease of hymtn^i Triumph, by Dnunmond's MS. 
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other pairs of lovers need not detain us further than to note 
that their adventures are equally borrowed from Tasso and 
Guarini. Silvia relates how, wounded by her 'cruelty,' 
Palacmon sought to imitate Aminta by throwing himself from 
a cliff, but was prevented by her timely relenting. Amarillis 
fondles Cannus's dog, and is roughly upbraided by its master 
in the same manner as her prototype Dorinda in the 
Pastor fido. 

Amid much that is commonplace in the verse occur not 
a few graceful passages, while Daniel is at times rather happy 
in the introduction of certain sententious utterances in keeping 
with the conventionality of the pastoral form. Thus a caustic 
swain remarks of a girl's gift : 

Poore withrcd favours, they might teach ihee know, 
That shee esieemes ihee, and thy love as light 
As those dead flowers, shce wure but for a show, 
The day before, and cast away at eight; 

and to a lover : 

When such as you, poore, credulous, devout, 
And humble soute^, make all things miracles 
Your faiih conceives, and vaincly doe convert 
All shadowes to the figure of your hopei. (I. ii.) 

Colax is a subtle connoisseur in love: 

Some thing there is peculiar and alone 

To every beauty thai doth give an edge 

To our desires, and more we still conceive 

Id that we have not, then Id that we have. 

And I have heard abroad where best experience 

And wit is leamd, that all the fairest choyce 

Of woe men in the world serve but to make 

One perfect beauty, whereof each brings part. (I. iii.) 

The historical importance of the Queens Arcadia, as the 
first play to exhibit on the English stage the direct and 
unequivocal influence of the Italian pastoral drama, is evident 
to the critic in retrospect, and il is not impossible that it may 
have lent some extraneous interest to the performance even 
in the eyes of contemporaries; but the zest of the play for 
a court audience in the early years of the reign of James I 
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was very possibly the satirical element The shadowy fiction 
of Arcadia and its age of gold quickly vanished when the 
actual or fancied ewls of the day were exposed to the lash. 
The abuse of the practice of taking tobacco flattered the 
prejudices of the king; the quack and the dishonest lawyer 
were stock butts of contemporary satire ; Colax and Techne, 
the he and she coney-catchers, have maintained their fascina- 
tion for all ages. Pistophanax, the disseminator of false 
doctrine, who had actually presumed to reason with the 
priests concerning the mysteries of Pan, was perhaps the 
favourite object of contemporary invective. The term ' atheist ' 
covered a multitude of sins. This character appears in the 
final scene only, and even there he is a mute but for one 
speech. He is indeed treated in a somewhat different manner 
from the other subjects of satire in the play. Thus the dis- 
covery that he is wearing a mask to hide the natural ugliness 
of his features passes altogether the bounds of dramatic satire, 
and carries us back to the allegorical manner of the middle 
ages. Apart from these figures, who bear upon them the 
form and pressure of the tune, and who are, it must be 
remembered, the main-spring of the action, there is little of 
note to fix the attention in this first fruit of the Arcadian 
spirit in the English drama. 



In every way superior to its predecessor is the second 
venture in the kind made by Daniel after an interval of nearly 
a decade. Instead of being a patchwork of motives and 
situations borrowed from the Italian, and pieced together with 
more or less ingenuity. Hymens Triumph is as a whole an 
ordinal composition. The play is preceded by a prologue in 
which Daniel departs from his models in employing the 
dialogue form, the speakers being Hymen, Avarice, Envy, and 
Jealousy'. In the opening scene we find Thirsis lamenting 
the loss of his love Silvia, who is supposed to have been 
devoured by wild beasts while wandering alone upon the 
shore — we are once again on the sea-board of Arcadia — her 

' Dmnatic prologue* occur in Mine of (he later Itnlinn [laslonils («e p. tSf, 
note). Thai lu Hynim's Triumph lecilli Uie dialogue bctneeQ Contedj' lutd 
ICnvy pieliui] to Mmtdat m. 
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rent veil and a lock of her hair being all that remains to her 
disconsolate lover. Their vows had been in secret owing to 
the match proposed by Silvia's father between her and Alexis, 
the son of a wealthy neighbour'. In reality she has been 
seized by pirates * and carried off to Alexandria, where she 
has lived as a slave in boy's attire for some two years. 
Recently an opportunity for escape having presented itself, 
she has returned, still disguised, to her native country, where 
she has entered the service of the shepherdess Cloris, waiting 
till the approaching marriage of Alexis with another nymph 
shall have made impossible the renewal of her father's former 
schemes. Complications now arise, for it appears that Cloris 
has fallen in love with Thirsis, but fears III success in her suit, 
supposing him in his turn to be pining for the love of 
Amarillis. She employs the supposed boy to move her suit 
to Thirsis, and Silvia goes on her errand to court her lover 
for her mistress, fearing to find him already faithless to his 
love for her ". On her mission she is waylaid by the nymph 
Phillis, who has fallen in love with her in her male attire, 
careless of the love borne her by the honest but rude forester 
Montaiius. The varying fortune of Silvia's suit on behalf of 
Cloris, Thirsis* faith to the memory of Silvia, Montanus' 
jealousy, and Phtllis' shame when she finds her proiTered love 
rejected by the boy for whom she has sacrificed her modesty, 
are presented in a series of scenes and discourses which do 
not materially advance the business in hand. Towards the 
end of the fourth act, however, we approach the climax, and 
matters begin to move. Alexis' marriage being now imminent, 
Silvia thinks she can venture at least to give her lover some 
spark of hope by narrating her story under fictitious names. 
This she does, making use of the transparent anagrams IsuUa 

' Alexis it one of Ihoie characters wbo« appcarnnae, wbile am euenUal U 
tbe plol, lends life 10 the raninntic drima, and wbow can&picuuus nbscnce io 
Ihe nco-cliuslc type U ill compeauiled by tbe prodigal inljodui:lion of nipcrduou* 
conlulftati. 

* It U just possible tbat Daniel took ■ hint fat tbii epUode ftom Dickciuoii'* 
TOmBDce, Ariil'os (1594), mealioiied above, p. 147. 

' Tbe limilniiiy between Sihia unrl Shftketpeare'i Viola Bad Bcaumant't 
EopbmJB'Bcllario a loo obviout Io Deed comment. Il iDity, howerer, be 
temitrked cbit in Noci's CitUia (>J94) llic heroine letonis liome disguised u 
• boy, to Gad her lovct couniag aDoihei nymph. Sec p. iii. 

S 
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and Sirthis'. As Silvia ends her tale Montaous rushes in, 
determined to be revenged for the favour shown by his mistress 
to the supposed youth. He stabs Silvia, and carries off the 
garland she is wearing, believing it to be one woven by the 
hand of PhilJis. This naturally leads to the discovery of 
Silvia's sex and identity, and supposing her dead.Thirsis falls 
in a swoon at her side. The last act is, as usual, little more than 
an epilogue, in which we are entertained with a long account 
of the recovery of the faithful lovers, thanks to the care of 
the wise Lamia, an elaborate passage again modelled on 
Tasso, but again falling far short of the poetical beauty of the 
original. 

Taken as a whole, and partly through being unencumbered 
with ihe satyric machinery of the Queens Arcadia, Hymen's 
Triumph is a distinctly lighter and more pleasing composition. 
At least so it appears by comparison, for Daniel everywhere 
takes himself and his subject with a distressing seriousness 
wholly unsuited to the style; we look in vain for a gleam 
of humour such as tliat which in the final chorus of the 
Aminta casts a reflex light over the whole play*. Again 
an advance may be observed, not only in the conduct of 
the plot, which moves artistically on an altogether different 
level, and even succeeds in arousing some dramatic interest, 
but likewise in the verse, which has a freer movement, and 
is on the whole less marred by the over-emphatic repetition 
of words and phrases in consecutive lines, a particularly 
irritating trick of the author's pastoral style, or by the 
monotonous cadence and painful padding of the blank verse. 
Daniel was emphatically one of those poets, neither few nor 
inconsiderable, the natural nervelessness of whose poetic 
diction imperatively demands the bracing restraint of rime. 
It is noteworthy that this applies to his verse alone ; such 
a work as the famous Defence of Rime serves to place hitn 

' Thif nkmlive hu been much admiicd, ootably by Lamb and Coleridge, 
cHlics ^m whom it is not good lo differ i but 1 muil □evenbetnt confns ibat, 
to my taste, Dnnxcl's senllmcDE, hoe as eUewheie, Is inclined to verge upon the 
fnliDme and the ludlcroot. 

' It IB evidenl that Ibis pompoa; itiflalioa of style damaged ifae piece upon the 
sUge, for on Feb. lo, i6]3-4, John Cbimberlain, writing lo Sit Dudley Ca/lctoo, 
Oescribcd the pcifonnanct a« ' Hlemn and doll.' 
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once for all among the greatest masters of ' the other harmony 
of prose.' 

Hymen's Triumph contains many more pass^es of notable 
merit than its predecessor. There is, indeed, one passage 
in the Queen's Arcadia which will bear comparison with 
anything Daniel ever wrote, but it stands in somewhat striking 
contrast with Its surroundings. This is the opening of the 
speech in which Melibaeus addresses the assembled Arcadians, 
and well deserves quotation. 

You gentle Shepheaxds and Inhibitors 

Of these remote and solitary pans 

Of Mouniaynous Arcadia, shut up here 

Williin these Rockes, these unfrequented Gifts, 

The walles and bulwarkes of our libertie, 

From out the noyse of tumult, and the throng 

Of sweating toyle, railing concurrcncic, 

And have continued still the same and one 

In all successions from anliquitie; 

Whil'st all the states on earth besides have made 

A thousand revolutions, and have rowl'd 

Fiom change to change, and never yet found real. 

Nor ever bettered llieir estates by change; 

You 1 invoke this day in genciall. 

To doc a worke thai now concemes us all, 

Lest that we leave not lo posteritie, 

Th' Arcadia Ihal we found continued thus 

By our fore-fathers care who lefi it us. (V. iii.) 

Such passages are more frequent in Hymens Triumph. Take 
the description of the early love of Thirsts and Silvia, instinct 
with 3 delicacy and freshness that even Tasso might have 
envied ' ; 

Then would we kisse, then sigh, then looke, and thus 

Id that 6rst garden of our simplenesse 

We spent our child-hood ; but when yeeres began 

To reape the fniilc of knowledge, ah, how then 

Would she with graver looks, with sweet stem brow, 

Check my presumption and my forwardncs ; 

Vet still would give me flowers, stjl would me shew 

\Vhat she would have me, yet not have me, know. (1. i.) 

' The coiiesponiling puuge in the AmitUa (L ii.) b marred by a lerie* of 
rithet artificial concelU. 

S 2 
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Thirsis, who is the typical 'constant lover' of pastoral con- 
vention, and does 

Hold it lo be a most heroicke thing 
To act one man, and do that part exact, 

thus addresses his friend Palaemon in defence of love : 

Ah, know ihai when you mention love, you name 

A sacred mistery, a Dciiy, 

Not underslood of creatures built of mudde, 

But of the purest and refined clay 

Whereto th' eternal! fires Iheir spirits convey. 

And for a woman, which you prize so low. 

Like men that doe forget whence they are men. 

Know ber lo be th' especial! creature, made 

By the Creator as the complement 

Of this gieal Architect ■ the world, to hold 

The same together, which would otherwise 

Fall all asunder ; and is natures chiefe 

Vicegerent upon earth, supplies ber slate. 

And doe you bold it weakenesse then to love, 

And love so excellent a miracle 

As is a worthy woman? (111. iv.) 

The sententious passages, the occurrence of which we pre- 
viously noted in the Queen's Arcadia, likewise appear. Thus 
of dreams : 

Alas, Medoros, dreames are vapours, wbfdi, 
Ingendred with day thoughts, fal! in the night, 
And vanish with the morning;* (111. ii.) 

and of thoughts : 

They are the smallest peeces of the minds 

That passe this narrow organ of the voyce ; 

The great rcmaine bchinde in that vast orbe 

Of th' apprehension, and are never borne. (III. iv.) 

At times these utterances even possess a dramatic value, as ' 

' Architecture ot boilding. A very rate use sot rrcognized by the New Engliih 

DlCtioDUr;, though it it aJto found in Itrownt'E Brilannia's Pasterali (I. iv. 405) ! 

To Bad ui house ybuik for holy deed, 

With goodly arciiitcct. and cloislcru wide. 

* GiutiDi had already called dreams (Pastor fide, I. iv) : 

Immpgini del dl, guaale c conottc 

Dall' ombre della aotte. 
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where, bending over the seemingly lifeless form of his beloved 
Silvia, Thirsis exclaims: 

And sure the gods but oaely sent thee thus 

To fetch me, and to take me hence with thee. (IV. v.) 



The two plays we have been considering are after all very 
much what we should expect from their author. A poet of 
considerable taste, of great sweetness and some real feeling, 
but deficient in passion, in power of conception and strength 
of execution, writing for the court in the recognized role of 
court- 1 aureate, and unexposed to the bracing Influence of 
a really critical audience — such is Samuel Daniel as seen in 
his experiments in the pastoral drama. We learn from his 
commendatory sonnet on the ' Dymocke' Pastor fido that he 
had known Guarini personally in Italy, an accident which 
supplies an interesting link between the dramas of the two 
countries, and might suggest a specific incentive to the 
composition of his pastorals, were any such needed. So far, 
however, from that being the case, the only wonder is that 
the adventure was not made at an earlier date, a problem the 
most promising explanation of which may perhaps be sought 
in the rather conservative taste of the offidal court circle, 
which tended to lag behind in the general advance during the 
closing years of Elizabeth's reign. With the accession of 
James new life as well as a new spirit entered the court, and 
is quickly found reflected in the literary fashions in vogue. It 
was in 1605 that Jonson wrote in Volpone: 

Here's Pastor Fido 

All our English writers, 

I meane such, iis are happy in th' Italian, 

Will deigne to steale out of this author, mainely ; 

Almost as much, as from Monlagnie: 

He has so moderne, and facile a vein^ 

Fitting ihc time, and catching the court-eare^ (1616, III. iv.) 

On the whole, perhaps, Daniel's merits as a pastoral writer 
have been exaggerated. His dependence on Italian models, 
particularly in his earlier play, is close, both as regards 
incidents and style ; while he usually lacks their felicity. His 
claims as an original dramatist will not stand examination in 
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view of the concealed shepherds in the Queen's Arcadia, of his 
careful avoidance of scenes of strong dramatic emotion — 
a point in which he of course followed his models, while lack- 
ing their mastery of narrative as compensation^and of his 
failure to do Justice to such scenes when forced upon him'. 
If the atmosphere of certain scenes is purer than is the case 
with his models, it is In large measure due to his failure to 
master the style ; if his conception of virtue is more whole- 
some, his picture of it is at times marred by exaggeration, 
while his sentiment for innocence is of a watery kind, and 
occasionally a little tawdry. His pathos, as is the case with 
all weak writers, constantly trembles on the verge of bathos, 
while his lack of humour betrays him into penning passages of 
elaborate fatuity. His style is formal and often stilted, his 
verse often monotonous and at times heavy ^ On the other 
hand Daniel possesses qualities of no vulgar kind, though 
some, it is true, may be said to be rather the qualiUi df ses 
difauls. The verse is at least smooth ; it is courtly and 
scholarly, and sometimes graceful ; the language is pure 
and refined, and habitually simple. The sentiment, if at 
times finicking, is always that of a gentleman and a courtier. 
Moreover, in reckoning his qualifications as a dramatist, we 
must not forget to credit him with the plot of Hymen's 
Triumph^ which is on the whole original, and is happily con- 
ceived, firmly constructedj and executed with considerable] 
ability. 

With Daniel begins and ends in English literature the 
dominant influence of the Italian pastoral drama. No doubt 
the imitation of Tasso and Guarini is an important element 
in the subsequent history of pastoralism in this country, 

' SnintEbiiry. in bis Eiitahelkan Lillralurt. 'uaatt, not iinliatDrally, on Dacicl'i 
Itck of strcDgth. Upon this Gro»iT commeated in hU edtlioQ (iv. p. xliv.) : ' Tliii 
Mcmi Id mc ciCeptioQall; unciilical. . . . One special quality or SudqcI Daniel b 
the inevitableoess wilb wtiich he rises wbcn any "ntong" sppeal is made to . . . 
hii imaginalion.' The purliality of an editoc could sniely go no fsrther. 

' The prodigslily of 0/i't aad -4*'s is an obrions diBiartetislic of his rene, 
which may poasibly b>ve been in JoDaon'i mind when, in the piolagve to the Sad 
Shefhird, be wrote : 

Bm that no stile for Pastanll tboold goe 
Current, but what is stitDip'd witli Ak.aai. Oi 
Who JDdgeth so, may licgularly ene. 
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and to trace and define that influence will be not the least 
important task of the ensuing chapters. No doubt it supplied 
the incentive that induced a man hke Fletcher to bid for 
a hopeless success in such a play as the Faithful Slwpherdess, 
and placed a heavy debt to the account of Thomas Randolph 
when he composed his Amyntas. But in these cases, as in 
others, wherever the author availed himself of the tradition 
imported from the Ferrarese court, he approached it as it 
were from without, seeking to rival, to acclimatize, rather 
than to reproduce. Nowhere else do we find the tone and 
atmosphere, the structure, situations, and characters imitated 
with that fidelity, or attempt at fidelity, which makes Daniel's 
plays almost indistinguishable, except for language, from 
much of the work of the later Italians'. To minimize with 
many critics Daniel's dependence on his models, or to em- 
phasize with some that of Fletcher, is, it seems to me, wholly 
to misapprehend the positions they occupy in the history 
of literature, and to obscure the actual development of the 
pastoral ideal in this country. 

' This coold hardly be maiotiiaed u literaU)' trae were we to include Ibe Latin 
playt of the Univeiiitici. Of the»c, howcret, I propose to tulce raercly incidenlftl 
notigc. In no case do Ihey sppcoi to be of considerable importuicc, and Ihcy uc, 
u II rule, only prEiterred in MSS. wbicb ate often diEBculI of access. I may bere 
menlioQ one which reached the distinction of priat, and ia of a moie tegnlailj 
Italian ilmcture than most. The title-page reads: 'Melinthe Fabuto paitoialit 
acts com lacobni Magna: Brit. Franc & Hibemix Rex, CantubrigiatD tnam nnper 
iDVUetct, ihidemi^; MuuLium, atqnc eins animi ^rattA dies quinqnc Cotcmoiaretor. 
Egemnt slumni Coll. San. e( Individnse Ttioitatis. Caiitabrigiie. Kicndebat 
Cantrelloa Legge. Mart. 37. 1615.' The play wax acted, according to Ibe 
iDTBlnablc John ChambcTlaiD, on March 10, 1614-5, and appears to have made 
■ very favourable inipresiion. It belongs to Ibe series of cnleitninmenla which 
included the rFpioenlation of Aihmaiar, and was to have included that of 
Phineoi Fletcher's Sicilidis, bad the king remaiaed another night. The anthor 
of MtlatUhe is said to have been ' Mr. liiiKil(e&,' prot»bly the Dr. Somiiel Brooke 
who hut produced the already- merit i on cd lianslation of Bonarelll'l Filli dt Scirt 
two ycais beioie. See NidioU' Pr^rttin c/Jama I, lii. p. jj. 
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Among Et^Ush pastorals there are two pUys, and two 
only, that can be aaid to stand in tfae froot rank of the 
romaatic drama as a whole. The lirst of theie is, of course, , 
Fletcher's Faith/ml ShtfMeriUss. In the case of the second ' 
the statement would perhaps be nwre correctly put in the 
conditional mood, for whatever might have been its impor- 
la»cc had it reached completion, the fragmentary state of 
Jooson's Sad Slupkerd has prevented its taking the place it 
deserves in the history of dramatic literature. With these j 
two pfoductiuns may for the purposes of criticism be classed' 
Thomas Randolph's Amyntas. which, however inferior to the 
others in poetic merit, yet like them stands apart in certain 
matters of intention and origin from the general run of 
pastorals, and may, moreover, well support a claim to be ooih| 
sidcred one of the three chief English examples of the kind. 

These three plays embrace a period of some thirty years, 
before, during, and after which a considerable number of dra- 
matic productions, more or less pastoral in character, appeared. 
The chief feature in which the three plays we are about to 
consider are distinguished from these is a certain direct andi 
conscious, though in no case subservient, relation they bear to ' 
the drama of the Italians ; while at the same time we are 
struck with the absence of any influence of subsidiary or semi- 
pastoral tradition, of the mythological drama, or the courtly- 
chivalric romance. We shall therefore gain more by consider- 
ing them in connexion with each other than we shall lose by 
abandoning strict chronological sequence. 

When Fletcher's play was produced, probably in the winter 
of i6o»-5, it proved a complete failure '. An edition appeared 

* Flny coniiden the Fait/ifiU SHefAtrJtii ■ joint piodnctioD of Beaumont uid 
Fletcha. The onl; eiteniBl efidcocc in faioat of thU theory U a icnuul: of 
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without date, but before May, 1610, to which were prefixed 
verso by Field, Beaumont, Chapman, and Jonsoo. If, as 
some have supposed, the last named already had at the time 
a pastoral play of his own in contemplation, the reception 
accorded to his friend's venture can hardly have been en- 
couraging, and may have led to the postponement of the plan ; 
as we shall see, there is no reason to ticlieve that the Sad 
Shepherd was taken in hand for another quarter of a century 
almost. The Failhful Shepherdess was revived long after 
Fletcher's death, at a court performance in 1633-4, and shone 
by comparison with Montagu's Shepherds Paradise acted the 
year before. It was tlien again placed on the public boards 
at the Blackfriars, where it met with some measure of success. 
The Faithful Shepherdess was the earlieat, and long remained 
the only, deliberate attempt to acclimatize upon the popular 
stage in England a pastoral drama which should occupy a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of Tasso and Giiarini in Italy. It 
was no crude attempt at transplantation, no mere imitation of 
definite models, as was the case with Daniel's work, but a deli- 
berate act of creative genius inspired by an ambitious rivalry. 
Its author might be supposed well fitted for his task. Although 
it was one of his earliest, if not actually his very earliest work, 
it ia clear that he must have already possessed an adequate 
and practical knowledge of stagecraft, and have been familiar 
with the temper of London audiences. He further possessed 
poetical powers of no mean order, in particular a lyrical gift 
almost unsurpassed among his fellows for grace and sweetness, 



Jonton'* repoitcd by Dnimmond ; ' Fleibec aiuj Bcaamoot, ten yeera Butce, hath 
[jiV] wiitten tbe Fiuthfull Shipbeanlesse, a Tiigi Co medic, well done.' CoDiideiiag 
thai the Hinie aulhority nialics Jonion awribc Ibc Inner TiiipU Mai^ut to Fletcher, 
Me slalemeat as to tbc failli/itt SktplurtUsi cniuiot be ntlowed isach weight, while 
1 hiLTdly think thai the fiLCt of Bcaamonl bavirtg pitBxcil oofDmendiLtory vcnes to 
Fletcbei ID the origioBl ediljoa can be set aside as lightly he Fleay apjieori to 
think. He relies chiefly upon intemni evidence, but in bis Bhgrafhical Chrrmiclt, 
at itDj mte, does oot venture upon a detailed divi&ion. For myself, I can only 
diicovet one baud in tbe play, and thai hand Flctchci'i. Flcay places the date ol 
represcnlation befoie July, 1608, oa account of an outbreak of tbe plague hutiag 
ftoni then (o Nov. 1609, but A. H. Tborodike I^Tht Inftmnct ef Beanmonl and 
FlttthiT on Shakspin, Worcoter, Mass., I901, p. 14) hfts sbown good leHsoo 
bit believing that dramatic peiforminces woe mnch len inteifacd with by ibc 
pUgne than Fleay imagined. 
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howbeit somewhat lacking in the qualities of refinement aad 
power. That he should have failed so signally is a fact worth 
attention. For fail he did, Hia friends, it ia true, endeavoured 
as usual to explain the fiasco of the first performance by the 
ignorance and incompetence of the spectators, but wc shall, 
I think, see reason to come ourselves to a scarcely less un- 
favourable conclusion. Nor is this failure to be explained by 
the inherent disadvantage at which the sentimental and lyrical 
pastoral stood when brought face to face with the wider and 
stronger interest of the romantic drama. Such considerations 
may to some extent account for the attitude of the contem- 
porary audience ; they cannot be supposed seriously to affect 
the critical verdict of posterity. We must trust to analysis to 
show wherein lay the weakness of the piece ; later we may be 
able to suggest some cause for Fletcher's failure. 

In the first place we may consider for a moment Fletcher's 
indebtedness to Tasso and Guarini, a question on which very 
different views have been held. As to the source of his 
inspiration, there can be no reasonable doubt, though it has 
been observed with truth by more than one critic, that the 
Faithful Shepherdess may more properly be regarded as 
written in rivalry, than in imitation, of the Italians. In any 
case, but for the Amitita and Pastor Jido, the Faithful 
Shepherdess would never have come into being ; as a type 
it reveals neither original invention nor literary evolution, 
but is a conscious attempt to adapt the Italian pastoral 
to the requirements of the English stage. As an indi- 
vidual piece, on the other hand, it is for the most part 
original and independent, little direct influence of the Italians 
being traceable in the plot, whether in general construction or 
in single incidents and characters. A certain resemblance 
has indeed been discovered between Guarini's Corisca and 
Fletcher's Cloe, but the fact chiefly shows the superficiality of 
the comparison upon which critics have relied, since if Corisca 
suggested some traits of Cloe, she may be held responsible for 
far more of Amarillis. Where Guarini depicted a courtesan, 
Fletcher has painted a yahoo. Corisca, wanton and cynical, 
plays, like Amarillis, the part of mischief-maker and deceiver, 
and, so fcir from seeking, like her successfully eludes the 
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embraces of the shepherd-satyr. On the other hand, a clear 
difference between Fletcher's work and that of the Italians 
may be seen in the respective use made of supernatural 
agencies. From these the southern drama is comparatively 
free, A somewhat ultra-medicinal power of herbs, the intro- 
duction of an oracle in the preliminary history and of a wholly 
superfluous seer in the dt'tioiimenl make up the whole sum so 
far as the Pastor fido is concerned, while the Aminta cannot 
even show as much as this. !n the Faithful Shepherdess we 
find not only the potent herbs, holy water, and magic taper 
of Clorin's bower, but the wonder-working well and the actual 
presence of the river-god, who rises, not to pay courtly com- 
pliments in the prologue, but to take an actual part in the 
plot '. Alike in its positive and negative aspects Fletcher's 
relation to the Italian masters was conscious and acknow- 
ledged. Far from feigning ignorance, he boldly challenged 
comparison with his predecessors by imitating the very title 
of Guarini's play, or yet closer, had he known it, that of 
Contarini's Fida ninfa '. 

A glance at the dramatis personae reveals a curious artificial 
symmetry which, as we shall shortly see, is significant of the 
spirit in which Fletcher approached the composition of his 
play. In Clorin wc have a nymph vowed to perpetual 

' Most of these, it may be leiumkcd, as well as the cltsractei of Thenot uid the 
nncouventiotul iSle a\ the salyr, Tind paiallels in the eaiiicr stages of the Ilaliao 
pastoral. The transfoimnl ion- well lecalls the endmiited lake of the Saerifisiai 
the introilDclioD of B sapeniatural agent \n the plot remindi m, of the some play, 
■s veil u of Epicaro's Miraa \ the friendly salyr, of this Utter, vbtch may be. la 
its luni. indebted to the revised venion of the Orfea ; the character of Thenot ii 
anticipated in the Sfortunalo. I give the resemlilances for what they are woith, 
which ii perbajis Qol much ; it is Dulikely that Fletcher should have been acquainted 
with any of the plays in question, though of comae not impossible. The magic 
taper appeara to be ■ oalivc snpeistitioo, a survival of the ordeal by fire. 

' Certain criUcs have soggeited that the Pastor fide might more appropriately 
have home the title of Fletcher's play. This ii absurd, since il would mean giving 
the tllle-r6le to the wholly secondary Donnda. Perhaps they failed to peiceive 
that Minlllo and not SilWo is the hero. With Fletcher's play the case standi 
otherwise. There is absolutely nothing to show whether the title refers to the 
presiding genius of the piece, Clorin, faithfnl to the memory of the dead, or (o 
the central character, Amorel, failbful iu spite of himself to ber beloved Perlgot. 
1 incline to believe that It ii the latter that is the ■ failbfol shepherdesi.' since it 
might be cooleuded that, in the cooventiooal langnage of pastcml. Clorin would be 
more properly described u the ' conitaot thephetileM.' (Cf. 11. ii. 130.) 
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virginity, an anchorite at the tomb of her dead lover ; in 
Thenot a worshipper of her constancy, whose love she cures 
by feigning a return. In Perigot and Amoret are represented 
a pair of ideal lovers — so Fletcher gives us to understand — 
in whose chaste bosoms dwell no looser flames. Amarillis is 
genuinely enamoured of Perigot, with a love that bids modesty 
farewell, and will dare even crime and dishonour for its 
attainment; Cloe, as already said, is a study in erotic patho- 
iogy. She is the female counterpart of the Sullen Shepherd, 
who inherits the traditional nature of the satyr, that monster 
having been transformed into the gentle minister of the 
cloistral Clorin. So. again, the character of Amarillis finds its 
counterpart in that of Alexis, whose love for Cloe is at least 
human ; while Daphnis, who meets Cloe's desperate advances 
with a shy innocence, is in effect, whatever he may have 
been in intention, hardly other than a comic character. The 
river-god and the satyr, the priest of Pan and his attendant 
Old Shepherd, who themselves stand outside the circle of 
amorous intrigue, complete the list of personae. 

The action which centres round these characters cannot be 
regarded as forming a plot in any strict sense of the term, 
though Fletcher has reaped a little praise here and there for 
his constructiun of one. It is hardly too much to say that 
the various complications arise and are solved, leaving tlie 
situation at the end precisely as it was at the beginning. 
Even so may the mailed figures in some ancestral hall start 
into life at the stroke of midnight, and hold high revel with 
the fair dames and damsels from out the gilt frames upon the 
walls, content to range themselves once more and pose in 
their fonner attitudes as soon as the first grey light of morning 
shimmers through the muUioned windows. Perigot and 
Amoret come through the trials of the night with their love 
unshaken, but apparently no nearer its fulfilment; Thenot's 
love for Clorin is cured for the moment, but is in danger of 
breaking out anew when he shall discover that she is after all 
constant to her vow ; Cloe recovers from her amorous 
possession; the vagrant desires of Amarillis and Alexis are 
dispelled by the ' sage precepts ' of the priest and Clorin ; 
Daphnis' innocence is seemingly unstained by the hours he 
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has spent with Cloe in the hollow tree ; while the Sullen 
Shepherd, unregenerate and defiant, is banished the confines 
of pastoral Thessaly. What we have witnessed was no more 
than the comedy of errors of a midsummer night. 

The play, nevertheless, possesses merits which it would be 
unfair to neglect. Narrative is, in the first place, entirely 
dispensed with in favour of actual representation, though the 
result, it must be admitted, is somewhat kaleidoscopic. Next, 
the action is complete within itself, and needs no previous 
history to explain it ; no slight advantage for stage representa- 
tion. As a result the interest b kept constantly whetted, the 
movement is brisk and varied, and with the help of the verse 
goes far towards carrying off the many imperfections of the 
piece. 

It will have been already noticed that the characters fall 
into certain distinct groups which may be regarded a^ 
exemplifying certain aspects of love. Supersensuous sentiment, 
chaste and honourable regard, too colourless almost to deserve 
the name of love, natural and unrestrained desire, and violent 
lust, all these are clearly typified. What we fail to find is the 
presentment of a love which shall reveal men and women 
neither as beasts of instinct nor as carved figures of alabaster 
fit only to adorn a tomb. This typical nature of the characters 
has given rise to a theory recently propounded that the play 
should be regarded as an allegory illustrative of certain aspects 
of love'. So regarded much of the absurdity, alike of the 
characters and of the action, is said to disappear. This may 
be so, but does it realty mean anything more than that 
abstractions not being in fact possessed of character at ail, 
and being as ideals unfettered by any demands of probability, 
absurdities pass unnoticed in their case which at the touch- 
stone of actuality at once start into glaring prominence? 
Moreover, though the Fatlkful Shepherdess was among the 
first fruits of its author's genius, and though it may be con- 
tended that he never gained a complete mastery over the 

' See Homei Smith's pnpct on Pasleral [Kjlutmt ih /** English Drama. Hit 
theoi; concerning the Frnthful Shtphtrdtsl will be found on p. 40;. Wlul- 
eitr plBuiibililJi tbece may be in ihc gcDcril idea, tbe detailcJ ippUcBtiDD there 
put lorwuii would appear (o be a iiognlii imUace of misapplied ingenuity in 
panowcc of a pieconceired idea. 
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difficult art of dramatic construction, Fletcher early proved 
his ramitiarity with the popular demands of the romantic 
stage, and was far too practical a craftsman to be likely to add 
the dead-weight of a moral allegory to the already dangerous 
form of the Arcadian pastoral. The theory does not in reality 
bring the problem presented by Fletcher's play any nearer 
solution ; since, if the characters arc rt^rded solely as repre- 
senting abstract Ideas, such as chastity, desire, lust, they strip 
themselves of every shred of dramatic interest, and could not, 
as Fletcher must have known, stand the least chance upon the 
stage; while if they take to cover their nakedness however 
diaphanous a veil of dramatic personality, the absurdities of 
character and plot at once become apparent, 

What truth there may be underlying this theory will, 
I think, be best explained upon a different hypothesis. Let 
us in the first place endeavour, so far as may be possible 
after the lapse of nearly three centuries, to realize the mental 
attitude of the author in approaching the composition of his 
play. In order to do this a closer analysis of the piece will 
be necessary. 

The first point of importance for the interpretation of 
Fletcher's pastoralism is to be found in the quaintly self- 
confident preface which he prefixed to the printed edition. 
Throughout our inquiry we have observed two main types 
of pastoral, to one or other of which all work in this kind 
approaches; that, namely, in which the interest depends upon 
some allegorical or topical meaning lying beneath and beyond 
the apparent form, and that in which it is confined to the 
actual and obvious presentment itself. Of the former type 
Drayton wrote in the preface to his Pastorals: 'The subject 
of Pastorals, as the language of it, ought to be poor, silly, 
and of the coursest Woofe in appearance. N evert hel esse, the 
most High and most Noble Matters of the World may bee 
shaddowed in them, and for certaine sometimes are'.' In 
his preface to the Faithful Shepherdess the author adopts 
the opposite position, as Daniel, in the prologue to the 
Queen's Arcadia, and in spite of the strongly topical nature 

' 'Pocmi' [1619], p. 433. CompuE Boccacdo'i accomit of pauonl poetiy 
4lKsd]r quoted, p. 18, note. 
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of that piece, had done before him. Fletcher in an often- 
quoted passage writes : ' Understand, therefore, a pastoral 
to be a representation of shepherds and shepherdesses with 
their actions and passions, which must be such as may agree 
with their natures, at least not exceeding former fictions 
and vulgar traditions; they are not to be adorned with any 
art, but such improper [i. e. common] ones as nature is said 
to bestow, as singing and poetry; or such as experience 
may teach them, as the virtues of herbs and fountains, the 
ordinary course of the sun, moon, and stars, and such like.' 
His interest would, then, appear to lie in a more or less 
realistic representation, and he appears more concerned to 
enforce a reasonable propriety of character than to discover 
deep matters of philosophy and state. This passage alone 
would, therefore, make the theory we glanced at above im- 
probable. Fletcher next proceeds, in a passage of some 
interest in the history of criticism : ' A tragi-comedy is not 
so called in respect of mirth and killing, but in respect it 
wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy, 
which must be a representation of familiar people, with such 
kind of trouble as no life be questioned ; so that a god is 
as lawful in this as in a tragedy, and mean people as in 
a comedy.' One would hardly have supposed it necessary 
to define tragi-comedy to the English public in 1610, and 
even had it been necessary, this could hardly be accepted 
as a very satisfactory definition. The audience, ' having ever 
had a singular gift in defining,' as the author sarcastically 
remarks, concluded a pastoral tragi-comedy 'to be 3 play 
of country hired shepherds in gray cloaks, with curtailed 
dogs in strings, sometimes laughing together, and sometimes 
killing one another' ; and after all, so far as tragi-comedy 
is concerned, their belief was not unreasonable. Fletcher's 
definition is obviously borrowed from the academic criticism 
of the renaissance, and bears no relation to the living tradition 
of the English stage ; since his play suggests acquaintance 
with Guarini's Pastor fido, it is perhaps not fantastic to 
imagine that in his preface he was indebted to the same 
author's Comptndto dclla poena fragUomica. What is im- 
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portant to note is Fletcher's concern at this point with 
critical theory. 

Without seeking to dc^matize as to the exact extent of 
Fletcher's debt to individual Italian sources, it may safely 
be maintained that he was familiar with the writings of the 
masters of pastoral, and worked with his eyes open ; whatever 
modifications he introduced into traditional characters were 
the result of deliberate intention. In general, two types of 
love may be traced in the Italian pastoral, namely the honest 
human desire of such characters as Mirtillo and Amarillis, 
Dorinda, ArainW, and the more or less close approach to 
mere sensuality found in Corisca and the satyrs. We nowhere 
find any approach to supersensuoua passion, indifferent to its 
own consummation ; Silvia and Silvio arc either entirely 
careless, or else touched with a genuine human love. Nor 
are the more tumultuous sides of human passion represented, 
for it is impossible so to regard Corisca's love for Mirtillo, 
which is at bottom nothing but the cynical caprice of the 
courtesan, who r^ards her lovers merely as so many changes 
of garment — 

Mold aveme, uno godeme, e cangiar spesso. 

Fletcher appears to have thought that success might lie 
in extending and refining upon the gamut of love. He 
possessed, when he set to work, no plot ready to hand 
capable of determining his characters, but appears to have 
selected what he considered a suitable variety of types to 
fill a pastoral stage, not because he desired to be in any 
way allegorical, but because in such a case it was the 
abstract relationship among the characters which alone could 
determine his choice. Having selected his characters, he 
further seems to have left them free to evolve a plot for 
themselves, a thing they signally failed to do. Thus there 
may be a certain truth underlying the theory with which 
we started. Inasmuch as the characters appear to have 
been chosen, not for any particular dramatic business, but 
for certain abstract qualities, and some trace of their origin 
may yet cling about them in the accomplished work ; but 
that Fletcher deliberately intended to illustrate a set of 
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psychological conditions, not by dramatic presentation, but 
by the use of types and abstractions, is to my mind in- 
credible. In the composition of bis later plays he had the 
necessities of a given plot, incidents, or other fashioning 
cause, to determine the characters which it was in its turn 
to illustrate, and here he showed resourceful craftsmanship. 
In the case of the present play he had to fashion characters 
in vaaw and then weave them into such a plot as they 
might be capable of sustaining. In other words, he reversed 
the normal order of artistic creation, and attempted to make 
the abstract generate the concrete, instead of making the 
individual example imply, while being informed by, the 
fundamental idea. 

So much for the formal and theoretic side of the question. 
A few words as to the general tone and purpose of tlie play. 
For some reason unexplained, having selected his characters, 
which one may almost say exhibit every form of love except 
a wholesome and a human one, the author deemed it necessary 
that the whole should redound to the praise and credit of 
cloistral virginity and glozing 'honour,' and whatever else of 
unreal sentiment the cynicism of the renaissance had grafted 
on the superstition of the middle age. Again comparing the 
Faithful Shepherdess with Fletcher's other work, wc find that 
when he is dealing with actual men and women in his 
romantic plays he troubles himself little concerning the moral 
which it may be possible to extract from his plot ; he is 
rightly conscious that that at all events is not the business of 
art ; but when he comes to create in vacuo he is at once 
obsessed by some Platonic theory regarding the ethical aim 
of the poet. The victory, therefore, shall be with the powers 
of good, purity and vestal maidenhood shall triumph and 
undergo apotheosis at his hands, the world shall see how fair 
a monument of stainless womanhood he can erect in melodious 
verse. Well and good ; for this is indeed an object to which 
no self-respecting person can take exception. There was, how- 
ever, one point the importance of which the author failed to 
realize, namely, that this ideal which he sought to honour was 
one with which he was himself wholly out of sympathy. 
Consequently, in place of the supreme picture of womanly 

T 
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purity he intended, he produced what is no better than a 
grotesque caricature. His cynical indifference is not only 
evident from many of his other works, but constantly forces 
itself upon our attention even in the present play. The fakily 
of his wiiole position appears in the unconvincing convention- 
ality of the patterns of chastity themselves, and in the un- 
reality of the characters which serve them as foils — Cloe 
being utterly preposterous except as a study in pathology,! 
and Amarillis essentially a tragic 6gure who can only be 
tolerated on condition of her real character being carefully 
veiled. It appears again in the utterly irrational conversion 
and purification of these characters, and we may further trace 
it in the profound cynicism, all the more terrible because 
apparently unconscious, with which the author is content to 
dismiss Thenot, cured of his altruistic devotion by the 
shattering at one blow of all that he held most sacred in 
woman. 

In this antagonism between Fletcher's own sympathies and 
the ideal he set before him seems to me to lie the key to the 
enigma of his play. Only one other rational solution ts 
possible, namely that he intended the whole as an elaborate 
satire on all ideas of chastity whatever. It is hardly surprising, 
under the circumstances, that one of the most persistent false 
notes in the piece is that indelicacy of self-conscious virtue 
which we have before observed in the case of Tasso. If on the 
other hand we have to pronounce Fletcher free of any taint 
of seductive sentiment, we must nevertheless chaise him with 
a considerable increase in that cynicism with r^ard to 
womankind in general which had by now become character- 
istic of the pastoral drama. We have already noticed it in 
the case of Tasso's ' Or, non sai tu com' t fatta la donna?' and 
of the words in which Corisca describes her changes of lovers, 
to say nothing of its appearance at the close of the Or/eo. 
In English poetry we find Daniel writing: 

Light ire their waving vailes, light their attires, 
Light are their heads, and lighter their desires; 

(Queen's Arcadia, IL iiL) 

while with Fletcher the charge becomes yet more bitter. 
Thenot, contemplating the constancy of Gloria, is amazed 
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ihat such virtue can 
Be residcDt in lesser than a man, (11. il 83.) 

or that any should be found capable of mastering the sugges- 
tions of caprice 

And that great god of women, appetite, (ib, 146.) 

AmariUb, coiirting Perigot, asks in scorn : 

Still ihink'st thou such a thing as chastity 
Is amongst womca? (HI. i. 397.) 

The Sullen Shepherd declares of the wounded Amoret : 

Thou wert not meant. 
Sure, for a woman, thou art so innocent ; (ib. 358.) 

and sums up his opinioa of the sex in the words : 

Women love only opportunity 
And not the man, (ib. 137.) 

So Fletcher wrote, and in the same mood the arch-cynic of 
a later age exclaimed : 

eViy Woman is at heart a Rake I 

But it is high time to inquire how it is, supposing the 
objections we have been considering to be justly chargeable 
against the Faithful Shepherdess, that it should ever have 
come to be regarded as a classic of the language, that it 
should be by far the most widely known of its author's works, 
and that we should find ourselves turning to it again and 
again with ever-fresh delight. The reader has doubtless 
already answered the question. Fletcher brought to the 
composition of his play a gift of easy lyric versification, a 
command of varied rhythm, and a felicity of phrase, allusion, 
recollection, and echo, such as have seldom been surpassed. 
The wealth of pure poetry overflowing in every scene is of 
power to make us readily forget the host of objections which 
serious criticism must raise, and revel with mere delight in the 
verbal melody. The play is literally crowded with incidental 
sketches of exquisite beauty which suggest comparison with 
the more set descriptions of Tasso, and flash past on tlje 
speed of the verse as the flowers of the roadside and glimpses 

T 3 
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of the distant landscape through breaks in the hedge flash for 
an instant on the gaze of the rider '. 

Before passing on, and in spite of the fact that the play- 
must be familiar to most readers, I here transcribe a few of 
its most fascinating passages as the best defence Fletcher has 
to oppose to the objections of his critics. It is in truth no 
lame one*. 

In the opening scene Clorin, who has vowed herself to 
a life of chastity at the grave of her lover, is met by the 
satyr, who at once bows in worship of her beauty. He has 
been sent by Pan to fetch fruits for the entertainment of 
'His paramour the Syrinx bright.' 'But behold a fairer 
sight!' he exclaims on seeing Clorin: 

Dy that heavenly form of ihine, 

Bri^hlest fair, thou art divine. 

Sprung ham great immoital race 

Of the gods, for in thy face 

Shines more awfiil majesty 

Than dull weak maii.i.l[ty 

Dare with misty eyes behold 

And live. Therefore on this mould 

l.owly do I bend my knee 

Id worship of thy deity'. (I. i. 5SO 

The next scene takes place in the ndghbourhood of the 
village. At the conclusion of a festival we find the priest 
pronouncing blessing upon the assembled people and purging 
them with holy water*, after which they disperse with a song. 

' One foolt, which even the beialy of the verse fmiU lo conceal, is the inlio- 
dnctioD of all soits of stilted md otiose mllnsioiii to sbeeposft, whjDh only serve 
to lender yet mora appaieol the inheieix absnidity of the silifidal pBstond. 
These Tasso nnd Gnarini bad hnd the good tulc to BVnJd, but we have altettdy 
had occuion to notice them in the case of BonatElti. Daniel li likewUe open to 
ceninie on this scare. 

* I quote, of course, from Dyce's text, bat have for convenience added the line 
numbeti fiom F, W. Moorman's edition in the ' Temple Dramatijis.' 

' The offidoui critic must be forEiven for remarking that the satyr is not, ■* 
niighl be supposed from this speech, suddenly lamed by Clorin'a beauty and 
viitoc, but shows liimself throughoot as of a natnrally gentle dispositioD. Consc- 
qneatlyClorin's argument that it is the mysteiiouspower of virginity thai has guarded 
her from attack and iubdued his savage nature appears a little famous. 

* Specificaily from ' wanton quick desires ' and ' lustful beat.' One is atmosl 
templed to imagine that the author is laughing in his sleeve when we discover of 
what little avail the solemn ceremony has beeo. 
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As they are going. Perigot stays Amoret, begging her to 
lend an ear to his suit. He addresses her : 

Oh you are fairer far 
Than the chaste blushing mom, or that fair Star 
Thai guides the wandering seatnaa through the deep, 
Siraighter than straightest pine upon the steep 
Head of an agfid mountain, and more while 
Than the new milk we atrip before day-light 
From the full- freighted bags of our fail Hocks, 
Your hair more beauteous than those banging locks 
Of young Apollo I (1. ii. 6a) 

They agree to meet by night in the neighbouring wood, there 
to bind their love with mutual vows. The tryst is set 
where 

to that holy wood \a consenaie 
A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oflenllmes 
Their stolen children, so to make ihem free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 
By this fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn, 
And given away his freedom, many a troth 
Been plight, which neither envy nor old time 
Could ever break, wi(h many a chaste kiss given 
In hope of coming happiness. 
By ihis fresh fountain many a blushing maid 
Hath crown'd the head of her long-lovM shepherd 
With gaudy flowers, whilst lie happy sung 
Lays of his kivc and dear captivity. (I. ii. 99-) 

Cloe, repulsed by Thenot, sings her roguishly wanton carol : 

Come, shepherds, come 1 
Come away 
Wilhiiul delay. 
Whilst the gentle time doth stay, 

Giecn woods are dumb. 
And will never (ell to any 
T1)ose dear kisses, and those many 
Sweet embraces, that are given ; 
UaJnty pleasures, that would even 
Raise in cnldesi age a tire 
And give virgin blood desire 
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Then if ever, 

Now or never, 
Come and have it ; 

Think Dot I 

Dare deny 
If you crave it. (I. iii. 71.) 

Her fortune with the modest Daphnis is scarcely better, and 
she is just lamenting the coldness of men when Alexis enters 
and forthwith accosts her with his fervent suit. She agrees, 
with a pretty show of yielding modesty; 

lend me all Ihy red. 
Thou shame-fac'd Morning, when from Titbon's bed 

Thou risest ever maiden ! (ib. 176.) 



The second 
priest: 



act opens with the exquisite evensong of the 

Shepherds all and maidens fair. 

Fold your flocks up, for the air 

'Gins to thicken, and the sun 

Already bis great course hath run. 

See the dew-drops how ihey kiss 

Every little flower that is. 

Hanging on their \-elvct beads 

Like a rope of crystal beads; 

See the heavy clouds low falling. 

And bright Hesperus down calling 

The dead night from under ground. 

At whose rising mists unsound. 

Damps and vapours fly apace. 

Hovering o'er the wanton face 

Of these pastures, where they come 

Striking dead both bud and bloom. (II. !. I.) 

In the following scene Thenot declares to Clorin his singular 
passion, founded upon admiration of her constancy to her 
dead lover. He too can plead hig love in verse of no ordinary 

strain : 

'Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek that thus can wed 
My mind to adoration, nor your eye. 
Though it be full and fair, your forehead high 
And smooth as Pelops' shoulder ; not the smile 
Lies watching in those dimples to beguile 
The easy soul, your hands and fingers long 
With veins enamell'd richly, nor your tongue. 
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Though it spoke sweeter than Arion's harp ; 
Your hair woven in many a curious warp, 
Able in endless error to enfold 
The wandering soul ; not the true perfect mould 
Of all your body, which as pure doth shew 
In maiden whiteness as the Alpen snow : 
All these, were but your constancy away, 
Would please me less than the black stormy day 
The wretched seaman toiling through the deep. 
But, whilst this honour'd strictness you do keep, 
Though all the plagues that e'er begotten were 
In the grcal womb of air were settled here, 
Id opposition, I would, like the tree, 
Shake olf those drops of weakness, and be free 
Even in the arm of danger. (II. ii. 1 16.) 

The last lines, however fine in themselves, are utterly out of 
place in the mouth of this morbid sentimentalist. The/ 
breath the brave spirit of Chapman's outburst: 

Give me a spirit that on this life's rough sea 
Loves t'have his sails hll'd with a lusty wind. 
Even till his sarl-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low 
That she drinks water and her keel plows air. 

(Byron's Conspiroiy, III. 1.) 

Into the details of the night's adventures there is no call for 
us to enter ; it will be sufficient to detach a few passages from 
their setting, which can usually be done without material 
injury. The whole scenery of the wood, in the densest 
thicket of which Pan is feasting with his mistress, while about 
their close retreat the satyr keeps watch and ward, mingling 
now and again in the action of the mortals, is strongly 
reminiscent of the Midsttmmer Night's Dream. The wild- 
wood minister thus describes his charge in the octosyllabic 
couplets which constitute such a characteristic of the play : 

Now, whilst the moon doth rule the sky. 
And the stara, whose feeble light 
Give a pale shadow to the night, 
Are up, great Pan commanded me 
To walk (his grove about, whilst be, 
In a corner of the wood 
Where never mortal foot hath stood, 
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Keeps dandog, music and a least 

To CDtenain a. lovely guest ; 

Where he gives her many a rose 

Sweeter than ihe breath that bloirs 

The leaves, grapes, berries of the best ; 

I never saw so great a feasL 

Bui to my charge. Heie must 1 May 

To see what mortals lose their way, 

And by a liilse (ire, seeming-bright, 

Truii them in and leave them right. (111. i. 167.) 

Perlgot's musing when he meets Amoret and supposes her 
to be the transformed AmarilUs is well conceived ; he 
greets her: 

What an Ihou dare 
Tread these forbidden paths, where death and care 
Dwell on the (ace of darkness? (IV. iv. ij.) 

while not less admirable is the pathos of Amoret's pleadii^ ; 
how she had 

lov'd thee dearer than mine eyes, or that 
I Which we esleem our honour, virgin stale ; 

Dearer than swallows love the early mom, 
Or dogs of chase the sound of meny horn ; 
Dearer than thou canst love thy new lov-e, if thou hast 
Another, and far (Jearcr than the last : 
Dearer than thou canst love thyself, though all 
The self-love were within ihcc thai did fall 
With thai coy swain thai now is made a (lower, 
For whose dear sake Echo weeps many a shower ! . . , 
Come, thou forsaken willow, wind my head. 
And noise it to tlie world, my love is dead ! (lb. I03.) 

Then again we have the lines in which the satyr heralds the 
early dawn : 

See, the day begins to break. 

And the light shoots like a sireak 

Of subtle fire ; the wind blows cold 

Whilst the morning doth unfold. 

Now the birds begin 10 rouse. 

And the squirrel from the boughs 

Leaps 10 get him nuls and fruil ; 

The early laik, ihal erst was mulC, 

Carols to the rising day 

Many a note and many a lay. (ib. 165.) 
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The last act, with its obligation to wind up such loose threads 
of action as have been spun in the course of the play, is 
perhaps somewhat lacking in passages of particular beauty, 
but it yields us Amarillis' prayer as she flies from the Sullen 
Shepherd, and the final speech of the satyr. However out of 
keeping with character the former of these may be, it is in 
itself unsurpassed : 

If there be 
Ever a neighbour-brook or hoDow tree, 
Receive my body, close me up from lust 
That follows at my heels 1 Be ever just, 
Thou god of shepherds, Pan, for her dear sake 
That loves the rivers' brinks, and still doih shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ; 
Lei me be made a reed, and, ever mule, 
Nod to the waters' fall, whilst every blast 
Sings through my slender leaves thai I was chaste t 

(V. iii. 79.) 

Lastly, we have the satyr's farewell to Clorin ; 

Thou divinest, fairest, brighiest. 
Thou most powerful maid and whitest. 
Thou most virtuous and most blessM, 
Eyes of stars, and golden -tressW 
Like Apollo; tell me, sweetest, 
What new service now is meclest 
For the satyr? ShaJl I stray 
In the middle air, and slay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly lake 
Hold by the moon, at»d gently malte 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give ihee light? 
Shall I dive into the sea 
And bring thee coral, making way 
Through the rising waves that fall 
In snowy fleeces? Dearest, shall 
1 catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colours J get thee fruit, 
Or steal from heaven old Orpheus' lute? 
All these I'll venture for, and more, 
To do her service all these woods adore. 



So 1 take my leave and pray 
All the comforts of the day. 



a82 'THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS' [chap. V 

Snch as Phoebus' heat doih send 
Od the eaith, may siill befricDd 
Thee aud this arbour! 
Clorin. And lo tbce. 

All thy master's love be free I (V. v. 338 and 368.) 

Such then is Fletcher's play. It is in the main original so 
far as its own individuality is concerned, and apart from the 
general tradition which it follows. Its direct debt to Guarini 
is confined to the title and certain traits in the characters of 
Cloe and Amarillis. Further indebtedness has, it is true, been 
found to Spenser, but some hint of the transformation of 
AmariUis, a few names and an occasional reminiscence, make 
up the sum total of specific obligations. Endowed with 
a poetic gift which far surpassed the imitative facility of 
Guarini and approached the consummate art of Tasso him- 
self, Fletcher attempted to rival the Arcadian drama of the 
Italians. Not content, as Daniel had been, merely to repro- 
duce upon accepted models, he realized that some fundamental 
innovation was necessary. But while he adopted and justified 
the greater licence and range of effect allowed upon the 
English stage, thereby altering the form from pseu do -classical 
to wholly romantic, he failed in any way to touch or vitalize 
the inner spirit of the kind, trusting merely to lively actioa. 
and lyrical jewellery to hold the attention of his audience. 
He failed, and it was not till some years after his death that 
the play, having been stamped with the approbation of the 
court, won a tardy recognition from the general public ; and 
even when, after the restoration, Pepys records a successful 
revival in 1 663, he adds that it was ' much thronged after for 
tlie scene's sake '.' 



11 

Randolph's play, entitled ' Amyntas, or the Impossible 
Dowry,' belongs no doubt to the few years that intervened 
between the author's exchanging the academic quiet of Cam- 
bridge and the courts of Trinity, of which college he was 

' In l6j8 Ihere «ppeaied a Lalin iranslntion. ondet lbs IJUe of La Fidapastera, 
by ' FF, Anglo-BiitBiuiiu,' nnmely, Sii Kicbsid FbosIxdwc, ot nppcait from bo 
cugiavcd moDograiD od the litle-pajje. 
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a fellow, for the life and bustle of theatre and tavern in 
London about 163a, and his premature death whicli took 
place in March, 1635, before he had completed his thirtieth 
year. It is tempting to imagine that the revival of Fletcher's 
play on Twelfth Night, 1633-4, may possibly have occasioned 
Randolph's attempt, in which case the play must belong to 
the very last year of his life ; but though there is nothing 
to make this supposition improbable, pastoral representa- 
tions were far too general at that date for it to be necessary 
to look for any specific suggestion. The play first appeared 
in print in the collected edition of the author's poems edited 
by his brother in 1638. 

Like Fletcher's playttheAmyntas is a conscious attempt at 
so altering the accepted type of the Arcadian pastoral as 
to fit it for representation on the popular stage, for though 
acted, as the tille-page informs us, before their Majesties at 
Whitehall, it was probably also performed and intended by 
the author for performance on the public boards '. Yet the 
two experiments differ widely. Fletcher, as we have seen, 
while completing the romanticizing of the pastoral by em- 
ploying the machinery and conventions of the English instead 
of the classical stage, nevertheless introduced into his play 
none of the diversity and breadth of interest commonly found 
in the romantic drama proper, and indeed the Faithful 
Shepherdess lacks almost entirely even that elaboration and 
firmness of plot which we find in the Pastor fido. Randolph, 
on the other hand, chose a plot closely resembling Guarini's 
in structure, and even retained much of the scenic arrange- 
ment of the Italian theatre. But in the complexity of action 
and multiplicity of incident, in the comedy of certain scenes 
and the substratum of pure farce in others, he introduced 
elements of the popular drama of a nature powerfully to 
affect the essence of his production. Where Fletcher substi- 
tuted for a theoretic classicism an academic romanticism, 
Randolph insisted on treating the venerable proprieties of 
the pastoral according to the traditions of English melo- 
drama. 

I Ai Fleajr poiu* onl, ihe prolopie •ud cpilogUG ue not tuiled to court 
TcpracntAuOA. 
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Like the Pastor fitio^, Randolph's Amyntas is weighted 
with a preliminary history. Philaebus. the son of the archi- 
flamen Pitumnus, was betrothed to the shepherdess Lalage, 
who, however, was captivated by the greater wealth of the 
shepherd Claius, upon whom she bestowed her hand. Moved 
by his son's grief, Pilumnus entreated Ceres' revenge on the 
faithless nymph, and Lalage died in giving birth to the 
twins Amyntas and AmarilUs. This but added to Philacbiu' 
despair, so that he died upon her tomb, and the bereft father 
having once more sought the aid of the goddess, the oracle 
pronounced the curse : 

Sicilian swaines, ill lucl shall long betide 
To every bridegroome, and to every bride: 
No sacrifice, no vow shall still mine Ire, 
Till Claius blood both quench and kindle fire. 
The wise shall miscaaceivc ffle, and the wit 
Scomd and neglected shall my meaning hie (1. v.) 

Upon this Claius fled, leaving his children in the care of his 
sister Thcstyh's. Although Philaebus was dead, two younger 
children remained to Pilumnus, Damon and Urania. In the 
course of years it fortuned that Urania and Am)'ntas fell 
in love, and though misliking of the match, Pilumnus went 
so far as to consult the oracle concerning his daughter's 
dowry. With the uncalled-for perversity characteristic of 
oracles the ' ompha ^ ' replied : 

That which thou hast not, mayst not, canst not have 
Amyntas, is the Dowry that 1 crave: 
Rest hopelesse in thy love, or else divine 
To give Urania this, and she is thine. 

Pondering whereon Amyntas lost his wits. In the mean- 
while Amariilis had conceived an unhappy passion for Damon, 

' Ramlolph't romiliarity with Gnuinl ic evident throoglioiit, and there li at l««it 
one disliact reminisceiice, namely Thestylis' hQinarou* expansion of CoiiKs's 
lemark about changing bet loTcra like her clothes : 

Other Nynphi 
Have Iheir vorietie of loveE, foi every gowne, 
Nay, every pdticote; I hnve only one, 
The poore foote Mupsus t (I. ii.) 
' A woid borrowed by Raodolpb from the Greek, ofi^, a divine vdce or pio- 
pheqi. He nuy poulbly have aiKiciated the word with the Delphic j»i^iiA<ii. 
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who in his turn sought the love of the nymph Laurinda, 
having for rival Alexis. 

This is the situation at the opening of the action. In the 
first act we find Laurinda unable or unwilling to decide 
between her rival lovers, and her endeavours to play them 
off one against the other afford some of the most amusing 
scenes of the piece. Learning from Thestylis of Amarillis' 
love for Damon, she determines on a trick whereby she hopes 
to make her choice without appearing to slight either of her 
suitors. She bids them abide by the award of the first 
nymph they meet at the temple in the morning, and so 
arranges matters that that nymph shall be Amarillis, whose 
love for Damon slie supposes will move her to appoint Alexis 
for herself. In the meanwhile the banished Claius has 
returned, in order, having heard of Amyntas' madness, to 
apply such cures as he has learnt in the course of his wan- 
derings. He is successful in his attempt, and without 
revealing his identity departs, having first privately obtained 
from Urania the promise that she will vow virginity to Ceres, 
lest Amyntas by puzzling afresh over the oracle sliould again 
lose his reason. The nymphs now appear at the temple, and 
the foremost, who is veiled, is appealed to by Damon and 
Alexis to give her decision. She reveals herself as Amarillis, 
and Damon, fearing that she will decide against him, refuses to 
be bound by the award of so partial an arbiter. Alexis there- 
upon goes off to fetch Laurinda, who shall force him to abide 
by his oath, while Damon in a fit of rage seeks to prevent 
Amarillis' verdict by slaying her. He wounds her with his 
spear and leaves her for dead. She recovers consciousness, 
however, when he has fled, and with her blood writes a letter 
to Laurinda bequeathing to her all interest in Damon. At 
this point Claius returns upon the scene, and finding her 
wounded applies remedies. Damon too is led back by 
an evil conscience, and Pilumnus likewise appears. Claius, 
in his anxiety to make Amarillis reveal her assassin, betrays 
his own identity, to the joy of his old enemy Pilumnus. 
Alexis now returns with Laurinda, and upon hearing the 
letter which AmariUis had written, Damon confesses his 
crime and declares that henceforth his love is for none but 
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her. His life, however, is forfeit through his having shed 
blood in the ho]y vale, and he is led off in company with 
Clains to die at the altar of Ceres. In the fifth act we find 
all prepared for the double sacrifice, when Amyntas enters, 
and bidding Pilumnus stay his hand, claims to expound the 
oracle. Claius' blood, he aigues, has been already shed in 
Amarillis, and has quenched the fire of Damon's love for 
Laurinda, rekindling it again to Amarillis' self. Moreover, 
had not the oracle warned them that the recognized guardiani 
of wisdom would fail to interpret truly, and that such a scorned ' 
wit as that of the 'mad Amyntas' would discover the mean- 
ing? Furthermore, he argues that since Amarillis was thej 
victim the goddess aimed at, her blood might without sio 
be shed even in the holy vale, while Damon is of the priestly 
stock to which that office justly pertained. Thus Claius and 
Damon are alike spoken free, and Sicily is relieved of the 
goddess' curse. While the general rejoicing is at its height, 
Urania is brought in to take her vestal vows at the altar. 
In spite of her lover's remonstrance she kneels before the 
shrine and addresses her prayer to the goddess. At length 
the appeased deity deigns to answer, and in a gracious echo 
reveals the solution of the enigma of the dowry^ — a husband. 

This plot is a mingling of comedy in the scenes of Lau- 
rinda's ' wavering ' ' and the ' humours ' of Amyntas' madness, 
and of tragi-comedy in the catastrophe. But besides this 
there is what may best be described as an antiplot of pure 
farce, in which the main character is the roguish page Do- 
rylas, who in the guise of Oberon robs Jocastus' orchard, 
tricks Thcstylis into marrying the foolish augur, and gullfl 
everybody all round. The humour of this portion of the 
piece may be occasionally a trifle broad and at the same time 
childish, but there is nevertheless no denying the genuine- 
ness of the quality, while the verse is as a rule spark- 
ling, and the dialogue both racy and pointed, occasionally 
displaying qualities hardly to be described as other thaa 
brilliant. 

This comic subplot obviously owes nothing to Guarini, but 

' It U possible [hnl I^nrinilB's indeciiion miy owe something \o ihe deffit aman 
ot Cell* in tile /iV/i di Siirf. See eipcciilly lU. i. ol lh«t plfly. 
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is introduced In accordance with the usage of the English 
popular drama, and is grafted somewhat boldly on to the 
conventional stock, Dorylas is one of the most inimitable 
and successful of the descendants of Lyly's pages; while the 
characters of Mopsus and Jocastus, although the former no 
doubt owes his conception to a hint in the Aminta, belong 
essentially to the English romantic farce. The scenes in 
which the page appears as Oberon surrounded by his court 
recall the introduction of the 'mortal fairies' of the Merry 
Wives, and that in which Amyntas' 'deluded fancy' takes the 
augur for a hound of Actacon's breed may owe something to 
a passage in King Lear. But even apart from the elements 
of farce and comedy there are important aspects in which the 
Amyntas severs itself from the stricter tradition of the Italian 
pastoral Randolph, while adopting the machinery and much 
of the scenic environment of Guarini's play, made certain not 
unimportant alterations in the dramatic construction, tending 
towards greater variety and complicity. In the Pastor Jido 
the four main characters, though they ultimately resolve them- 
selves into two pairs, are throughout interdependent, and their 
story forms but a single plot. That the play should have 
needed a double solution, the events that bring two couples 
together having no connexion with one another, was a dramatic 
blunder but imperfectly concealed by the fact that Silvio and 
Dorinda are purely secondary, the whole interest being 
concentrated on the fortunes of Mirtlllo and Amarilli. In 
Randolph's play, on the other hand, there are no less than six 
important characters. These are divided into two groups, 
each with an independent plot, one of which contains a telling 
though somewhat conventional w«pnr^T(ia, while the other, 
though possessing originality and pathos, ts lacking in dramatic 
possibilities. Thus each supplies the elements wanting in the 
other, and if woven together harmoniously, should have been 
capable of forming the basis of a well- constructed play. The 
first of these groups consists of Laurinda, Alexis, Damon, 
and Amarillis, the last two being really the dramatically 
important ones, though their fortunes are connected through- 
out. It is Laurinda's choice of Alexis that leads to the 
union of Damon and Amarillis, and it is not till Damon has 
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unconsciously fulfilled the oracle and been freed by its inter- 
pretation, that the loves of Laurinda and Alexis can hope for 
a happy event. Thus Randolph has at least not fallen into 
the error by which Guarini introduced a double catastrophe 
into a single plot, though he has not altogether avoided 
a somewhat similar danger. This is due to the other group 
above mentioned, consisting of Amyntas and Urania, who, so 
far as the plot is concerned, are absolutely independent of the 
other characters. Their own story is essentially undranialic, 
although it possesses qualities which would make it effective 
in narrative; and it is, moreover, wholly unaffected by the 
solution of the other plot. This is obviously a weak place in 
the construction of the play, but the author has shown great 
resource in meeting the difficulty. First, by placing the inter- 
pretation of the oracle in the mouth of Amyntas, who must 
yet himself remain hopeless amid the general rejoicing, he has 
produced a figure of considerable dramatic effect, and so kept 
the atlenlion of the audience braced, and stayed the relaxing 
effect of the anti-climax. Secondly, he has amused the spec- 
tators with some excellent fooling until, while lo and Faean 
are yet resounding, it is possible to crown the whole by 
the solution of the second oracle, and send the hero and his 
love to join the others in the festive throng. The imperfection 
of plot is there, but the author has been skilful in concealing 
it, and it may well be that his success would appear all the 
greater were his play to be put to the real test of dramatic 
composition by being actually placed on the boards. 

But there is yet another point in which the Amyntas differs 
not only from its Italian model but from its English pre- 
decessors likewise. This is a certain genially humorous 
conception of the whole, quite apart from and beyond the 
mere introduction of comedy and farce, which we have never 
found so marked before, and which has indeed been painfully 
absent from the pastoral since Tasso penned the final chorus 
of the v4w««?fl. This humorous tone is never harshly forced 
upon the attention, and consists, in a measure, merely in the 
fact of the comic business constantly elbowing the serious 
action, and thus saving the latter from the danger of becoming 
stilted and pretentious — a fault not less commonly and quite 
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as justly chained against pastoral literature as that of 
artificiality. A leaven of humour is the great safeguard 
against an author taking either himself or his creations too 
seriously. Randolph's Amyntas, it is true, renounces the high 
ideality of its predecessors, of the Aminta and the Pastor 
fido, of Hymen's Triumph and the Faithful Shepherdess ; but 
it makes up for it by human sanity of feeling and expression, 
by good humour and by wit. It is, moreover, genuinely 
diverting. Here at least we find no endeavour to attain to 
the importance and solemnity of a classical tragedy as with 
Guarini, nor a striving after an utterly unreal, unsympathetic 
and impossible ideal as with Fletcher. It is, moreover, notice- 
able and eminently to the credit of the author that the comic 
scenes, even when somewhat extravagant alike in tone and 
proportion, seldom clash unpleasantly with the more serious 
passages, nor derogate from the interest and dignity of the 
whole. 

The play has generally met with a far from deserved 
neglect, owing in part no doubt to the singular failure on the 
part of most critics to apprehend correctly the nature and 
conditions of pastoral poetry'. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, who 
edited Randolph's works in \^T^, does not so much aa 
mention the play in the perfunctory introduction, in which he 
chiefly follows the extravagant, pedantic, and utterly worthless 
article in the sixth volume of the Retrospective Review*. The 

' Homer Stnilh qoolcs ai Halliwdl's the description of the pl»y »s ' one of the 
finest specimens of j^istonl poclc? to oar laagni^, putiikiiig of the licsl propertia 
of Guarini's and Tniso's poetry, without being a servile imilation of pilher." He 
hu been ml'led into lappoaing that the commcQtl In the DielioHory of Plays are 
original, The above first appeore Id the Biographia Dramatiia of 181 j, and may 
therefoie be ascribed lo Stephen Jones. All Halliwell did was to omit the fonhcr 
wordi, ' ils style is al once simple and elevalcd, natotal wid dignified.' The whole 
desciiption is of concsc in the very wotsl style of critical dap-tmp. Halliwell 
repiinled the ■ fairy' scenes in his liluUralions of Ike Fairy Mylhofogy tr/ A MH- 
lummir Night's Drram (Shakespeare Soc., l8<s), though how they were sopposcd 
to illustrate anything of the kind ae arc not inloimed, 

' iRia, p. 61. Thif, the only modem edilioo of Randolph, is one of the wont 
edited books in the language, and no literary drubbing was ever bcttei deserved 
than Ihal administered by the Saturday Review on Aucuit ai, 1875. As the 
teit is qnite aseless for purposes of qoolalion, I have had recourse lo the very 
correct lint edition of the Potau, t6jS, checked by a collation of the Dameroua 
lubicquelit istnet. 

U 
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merits of the piece have been somewhat more fully recognized 
by Dr. Ward and Mr. Homer Smith, but the treatment 
accorded the play by the former is necessarily scanty, while 
that of the latter is inaccurate. Throughout a tendency is 
manifest to find fault with the artificiality of the piece, and to 
blame the author for not representing the true 'simplicity' 
of pastoral life. That the pastoral tradition was a wholly 
impossible, not to say an absurd one, bearing no true relation 
to nature at all, may be admitted ; and it may be lamented 
by such as love to shed bitter tears because the sandy shore 
is not a well-swept parquet, or because anything you please' 
is not something else to which it bears not the smallest 
resemblance. It may or may not be unfortunate that 
Randolph should have elected to write fnare pastoralt, but 
to censure the individual work because it is not of a type to 
which its author never had the remotest intention of making 
it conform, and to which except for something like a miracle 
it was impossible that It should even approach, is the acme 
of critical fatuity. Judged in accordance with the intention of 
the author the AmynCas is no inconsiderable achievement for 
a young writer, and compared with other works belonging to 
the same tradition it occupies a highly respectable place. 
With Tasso'a Aminta and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess it 
cannot, in point of poetic merit, for one moment compare, 
falling as far below them in this as it surpasses them in com- 
plexity and general suitability of dramatic constructioif. 
A fairer comparison may be made between it and the Pastor 
fido in Italian or Hymen's Triumph in English, and here 
again, though certainly with regard to the former and probably 
with r^ard to the latter it stands second as poetry, as a play 
it is decidedly better suited than either for representation on 
the stage — at least on a stage with the traditions and con- 
ventions which prevailed in this country in the author's day. 



It is then in the matter of the poetical quality of the verse 
that Randolph's play appears to least advantage. Living 
in a polished and cultured literary circle at Cambridge, and 
enjoying after his remove to London the congenial fellow- 
ship of the tribe of Ben, he naturally attained the ease and 
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skill necessary to maintain a respectable level of compo- 
sition, but he was sparing of the higher flights. He seldom 
strikes the attention by those purple patches which make 
many of his contemporaries so quotable, yet, while by no 
means monotonously correct, it is equally seldom that he 
sinks much below his general level. The dialogue is on the 
whole natural and easy, and at the same time crisp and 
pointed. A few of the more distinctively poetic and imagina- 
tive passages may be quoted, in order to give some idea 
of the style, Laurinda thus appoints a choice to her brace 
of lovers ; 

1 have protested never to disclose 

Which 'tis ihat best I love: But the first Nymph, 

As sooDC as Titan guilds the Easleme hills. 

And chirping birds, the Sainis-bell oi the day. 

Ring in our eares a warning lo devoiion — 

That lucky damsell what so e're she be 

[That tirsi shall meet you from the temple gate] ' 

Shall be the Goddc5sc to appoint my love, 

To say, 'Laurinda this shall be your choice*; 

And both shall sweare lo stand to her award! (Ill, i.) 

Another passage of deliberate poetic elaboration is the mono- 
logue of Claius on once again treading his native soil : 

1 see the smoake stcame (ironi the Cottage tops. 

The fearful! huswife rakes the embers up, 

All hush to bed. Sure, no man will disturbe mee, 

O blessed vally I I the wretched Claius 

Salute thy happy soyle, 1 that have liv'd 

Pelted with angry curses in a place 

As horrid as my griefes, the Lylibaean mountaines, 

These sixieene frozen winters ; there have 1 

Becnc with rude out-Iawes, living by such sinnes 

As runne o' tb' score with justice 'gainst my prayers and wishes : 

And when 1 would have tumbled down a rock. 

Some secret powre restrain'd me. (111. ii.| 

By far the greater part of the play is in blank verse, but 
in a few passages, particularly in certain dialogues tending 
to stichomylhia, the verse is pointed, so to speak, with rime. 
The following is a graceful example in a somewhat conceited 

' The tente in the original U defective, 
U 2 
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vein ; the transition, moreover, from blank to rimed measure 
has an appearance of natural ease. The rivals are awaiting 
the arbitrement of their love: 

AUxis. How early, Damon, 

Doe lovers rise ! . . . 
Damon. No Larkes SO soon, Alexis. 

Al, He thai of us shall have Laurinda, Damon, 

Will not be up so soone: ha! would you Damon? 
Da. Alexis, no ; but if I misse Laurinda, 

My sleepe shall be etemall. 
Al. I much wonder the Sunne so soone can rise! 
Da, Did he lay his head in (aire Laurinda's Up, 

We should have but short dales. 
Ai. No summer, Damon. 

Da. Thetis' to her is browne. 
Al. And he doth rise 

From her to gaze on faire Laurinda's eyes. . . . 
Da. I hcare no noise of any yet that mov& 
AL Devotion's not so early up as love. 
Da. See how Aurora blushes ! we sappose 

Where Tilhoa lay to night. 
Al. That modest rose 

He grafted there. 
Da. O heaven, 'tis all I seeke. 

To malce that colour iu Laurinda's cheeke. (IV. iv.) 

A more tragic note is struck in the speech in which Claius 
retorts on Pilumnus after his discovery; 

1, glut your hate, Pilumnus; let your soule 
That has so long thirsted to drinke my blood. 
Swill till my veines are empty ; . . . I have stood 
Long like a fatall oake. at which great Jove 
Levels his thunder ; all my boughcs long since 
Blasted and wither'd ; now the uunke fails too. 
Heaven end thy wrath in mee! (IV. viii.) 

In some of these ' high tragical endeavours,' and notably 
in Damon's confession, we do indeed find a certain stihcd- 
ness, but even here there rings a true note of pathos in 

the farewell : 

Aroarillts, 
I goe to write my story of repentance 
With the same inke, wherewith thou wrotes before 
The legend of thy love. (IV. ix.) 

' i.e. Tcthyi, ■ very common confuiioa. 
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These passages will serve to give a fair and not unfavourable 
impression of the style, but I have reserved for separate 
constderatioQ what I consider to be the most striking portions 
of the play. The first of these is the string of Latin 
songs in which the would-be elves comment on their nefarious 
proceedings in Jocastus' orchard. I quote certain stanzas 
only : 

Nos beata Fauni Proles, 

Quibus non esl magna moles, 

Quamvis Lunam incotamus, 

Horcos saepe bequentamus. 

Furto cuQcta magis bells, 
Funo dulcior Fuella, 
Furlo omnia decora, 
Fiulo poma dulciora. 

Cum mortales lecto jacent, 
Nobis poma noclu placeni ; 
Ilia tamen sunt ingrata, 
Nisi furto sint parala. 

Oberon, descende citus, 
Ne cogaris hiac invitui; 
Canes audio latrantes, 
El mortales vigilantes. 



I domum, Oberon, ad iilas 
Quae nos manenl nunc ancillas, 
Qtiarum oscu lemur sinum, 
Inter poma, lac et vinum. (III. iv.) 

To discuss verses such as these seriously is impossible. The 
dog-Latin of the fclJow of Trinity is inimitable, while there 
is a peculiarly roguish delicacy about his humour. In the 
admirable ease with which the words are adapted to the 
sense, the songs are unsurpassed except by the very best 
of the carmina vagcrum. Lastly, as undoubtedly the finest 
passage of the play, and as one that must give us pause 
when we would deny to ' prince Randolph ' the gifts requisite 
for the higher imaginative drama, I must quote the scene 
in which the distracted Amyntas fancies that in his endless 
search for the 'impossible dowry' he has arrived on the 
shores of Styx and boarded Charon's bark. 
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Amyntas. Row me to hell [—no faster^ I will have thee 

Cbain'd unto Pluto's gallics I 
UroHia. Why to hell, 

My dcere Amynias? 
Amynlas. Why? to borrow mony! 

Amarillis. Borrow there f 
Amy. I, there ! they say there be mote Usurers there 

Then ail the world besides. — Sec how the windes 

Rise! Puffe, puffe Boreas. — What a cloud comes yonder! 

Take heed o( tbit wave, Charon! haf give mee 

The oarcs ! — So. 90 ; the boat is overthrown; 

Now CharoDS drown'd, bat I will swim to shore. . . . 

My armes are weary ;— now I sinke, I sinke ! 

Farewell Urania . . . Styx, I thank thee! That curld wave 

Hath los'd mee on the shore.— Come Sysiphus, 

I'll rowle thy stone a while: mee thinkcs this labour 

Doth looke like Love! does il not so, Ty^iphone? 
Ama. Mine is that restlesse toile. 
Aity. Is'I so, Erynnis? 

You are an idle huswife, goe and spin 

At poore Ixions wheele! 
lira. Amyntas ! 

Amy. Ha? 

Am I known here i 
Ura. Amyntas, deere Amyntas — 

Amy. Who calls Amyntas? beauteous Proserpine? 

"Tis shee.— Fair Empresse of ih" ElysiaD shades, 

Ceres bright daughter intercede for mee. 

To thy incensed mother: prithee bid her 

Leave talking riddles, will thou ? . . - Queene of darknesse. 

Thou supreme Lady of etemaJI night, 

Grant my petitions I wilt thou beg of Ceres 

That I may have Urania? 
Ura. Tis my praier, 

And shall he ever, I will promise thee 

Shee shall have none but bira. 
Amy. Thankes Proserpine I 

Ura. Come sweet Amyotas, rest thy troubled head 

Here in my lap.— Now here I hold at once 

My sorrow and my comfort. — Nay, ly still. 
Amy, I will, but Proserpine — 

Ura. Nay, good Amyntas — 

Amy. Should Pluio chance to spy me, would not bee 

Be jealous of me ? 
Ura. No. 
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Amy. Tysiphone, 

Tell not Urania of it, least she feare 

I am in love with Proserpine ; doe not Fury ! 
Ama. 1 will nol. 
l/ra. Pray ly still 1 

Amy. Yoa Proserpine, 

There is in Sicilie the fairest Virgin 

That ever blcsi the land, tliat ever brcatfa'd 

Sweeter than Zephynis ! didst tliou never heare 

Of one Urania } 
Ura. Yes. 

Amy. This poore Urania 

Loves an imfattunate shcapheard, one that's msd, Tysiphoae, 

Canst thou believe it ? Elegant Urania — 

I cannot speak it without tears— still loves 

Amyntas, the distracted nnad Arnyntas. 

Is't not a coosunt Nymph?— But I will goe 

And carry all Elysium on my back, 

And that shall be her joynture. 
t/ra. Good Amyntas, 

Rest here a while ! 
Atny. Why weepe you Proserpine f 

Ura. Because Urania weepes to see Amyntas 

So rcstlesse and unquiet 
Amy. Does shee so? 

Then will I ly as calme as doth the sea. 

When dl the winds are lock'd in Aeolus jayle; 

1 will not move a hairc, not let a nerve 

Or Pulse to beat, lea^t I disturbe herl Hush, — 

Shee slecpes ! 
Ura. And so doe you. 

Amy. Yoo lallc too loud, 

You'l waken my Urania. 
Ura. If Amyntas, 

Her deere Amyntas would but take his rest, 

Urania could not want it. 
Amy. Not so loud I (II. iv.) 

It was no ordinary imagination that conceived this example 
of tile grotesque in the service of the pathetic. 

I have endeavoured in the above account to do a somewhat 
tardy justice to the considerable and rather remarkably sus- 
tained qualities of Randolph's play. I do not claim that 
as poetry it can be compared with the work of Tasso, 
Fletcher, or Jonson, or that it even rivals that of Guarini 
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or Daniel, though had Randolph lived he might easily have 
surpassed the latter. But I do claim that the Amyntas is 
one of the most interesting and important of the experiments 
which English writers made in the pastoral drama, that it 
possesses dramatic qualities to which few of its kind can 
pretend, and that pervading and transforming the whole is 
the genial humour and the sparkling wit of its brilliant and 
short-lived author. His pastoral muse was a hearty buxom 
lass, and kind withal, not overburdened with modesty, yet 
wholesome and cleanly, and if at times her laugh rings out 
where the subject passes the natural enjoyment of kind, it 
is even then careless and merry, and there is often a ground 
of real fun in the jest. Her finest qualities are a sharp 
and ready wit and a wealth of imaginative pathos, alike per- 
vaded by her bubbling humour; on the other hand there 
are moments, if rare, when in an ill-considered attempt to 
assume the buskin tread she reveals in her paste -board 
fustian somewhat of the unregeneracy of the plebian trull. 
The time may yet come when Randolph's reputation, based 
upon his other works — the Jeahus Lovers, a Plautine comedy, 
clever, but preposterous in more ways than one, the Muses' 
Looking Glass, a perfectly undramatic morality of humours, 
and the poems, generally witty, occasionally graceful, and 
more than occasionally improper — will be enhanced by the 
recognition of tlie fact that he came nearer than any other 
writer to reconciling a kind of pastoral with the temper of 
the English stage. It was at least in part due to a consti- 
tutional indifference on the part of the London public to 
the loves and sorrows of imaginary swains and nymphs, that 
Randolph's play failed to leave any appreciable mark upon 
our dramatic literature'. 



' The fact tbst the play was never poblUbett u a teparnte work mokn it 
difficult to estimaite itt populaiily with the tc&diug public. The whole collection 
was Ircqneiitly reprinted, 1638, 1640^ iGl3i >'^53> 1664 and 166S twice. In ij'os 
mpporcd the Fiekh Sktphtrdtss, ' As it is Acted in the New Tbe&tie in Lincolas- 
Inn Fields. By Her Majcsliei Servwiu. Plny'd nil by Women,' This pietc it 
skid in the epistle deilicalory Co Lady Cower to be 'sbtevialed from aji Author 
famons In hii Time.' It is in (ad a prose rendering, tnocb comprcasoi, of the main 
action of Rondolpb't play, the laognage being for the TootX part just snfficientl]> 
altered tu turn good veiic into bad prose. 
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III 

In Jonson's Sad Shepherd we find ourselves once s^ain 
considering a work which is not only one of very great 
interest in the history of pastoral, but which at the same 
time raises important questions of literary criticism. So far 
the most interesting compositions we have had to consider — 
Daniel's Hymetfs Triumph, Fletcher's Failhful Sheplierdess, 
Randolph's Amyntas — have been attempts either to trans- 
plant the Italian pastoral as it stood, or else so to modify 
and adapt as to fit it to the very different conditions of the 
English stage. Jonson, on the other hand, aimed at nothing 
less than the creation of an English pastoral drama. Except 
for such comparatively unimportant works as Gallathea and 
the ConvcrUd Robber^, the spectators found themselves, for 
the first lime, on English soil. In spite of the occasional 
reminiscences of Theocritus and the Arcadian erudition con- 
cerning the ' Lovers Scriptures,' the nature of the characters 
is largely English. The names are not those of pastoral 
tradition, but rather of the popular romance, Aeglamour, 
Lionel, Clarion, Mellifleur, Amie, or more homely, yet with- 
out Spenser's rusticity, Aiken ; while the one name of learned 
origin is a coining of Jonson's own, Earine, the spirit of the 
spring. The silvan element, which had been variously present 
since Tasso styled his play j[avola boschn-eccia, was used by 
Jonson to admirable purpose in the introduction of Robin 
Hood and hi" crew. A new departure was made in the 
conjoining of the rustic and burlesque elements with the 
supernatural, in the persons of the witch Maudlin, her familiar 
Puck-haiiy, her son the rude swineherd Lord, and her 
daughter Douce the proud. In every case Jooson appro- 
priated and adapted an already familiar element, but he did 
so in a manner to fashion out of the thumbed conventions of 
a hackneyed tradition something fresh and original and new. 

Unfortunately the play is but half finished, or, at any rate, 
but half is at present extant. The fragment, as we have it, 
was first published, some years after the author's death, in 
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the second volume of the folio of 1640, and the questions 
as to whether it was ever finished and to what date the com- 
position should be assigned are loo intricate to be entered 
upon here. Suffice it to say that no conclusive arguments 
exist for supposing that more of the play ever existed than 
what we now possess, nor that what exists was written very 
long before the author's death. It is conceivable that the 
play may contain embedded in it fragments of earlier pastoral 
work, but the attempt to identify it with the lost Mi^ Lord 
has little to recommend it '. Seeing that the play is far from 
being as generally familiar as its poetic merit deserves, I may 
be allowed to give a more or less detailed analysis of it in 
this place '. 

After a prologue in which Jonson gives his views on pas- 
toral with characteristic self-confidence, the Sad Shepherd, 
Aeglamour, appears, lamenting in a brief monologue the loss 
of his love Earine, who is supposed to have been drowned in 
the Trent. 

Here she was wont to goe ! and here ! and here I 
Ju5t where those Daisies, Pincks. and Violets grow: 
The world may find the Spring by following her; 
For other print her aerie steps neere left. (I. i.) 

' For m detailed discnimoD of the eridence I mml refer the reader to (he latro- 
daclion to m^ repcinl of the play in the MaltrialUn tur Kundi dis aJlertt 
Engliiihen Dramai (vol. li. 1905% The foUowing •xaamtiy mif be queued. 
' (i) There U no ground for supposing thai there e»ci enitcd more of tte Sail 
Sktphtril Ibon we nt piescol possnv (iii The theory of ihc substantial ideoLty 
of the Sad Shepherd and the May Lord muBt be rejcclcd, there being no rcsson to 
cappoie that the latter wu drunalic at all. (ill) The two works may, however, 
have been to aame eileni connected \a subject, and fragments of Ibe one buj 
sonriTe emt>edded la the other, iyi) The May Lerd wu most probably written is 
the BatDmn of 1613. (v) The dale of the Sad Shepherd cannot be fixed with 
certainty ; but there a no detinlte evidence to oppose to the tirst line of the pro- 
logue and the allusion in Falkland's elegy [in jfoniBtuu V'iriiui'\, which agree la 
pUcing il in the few yean preceding Jonson't death.' 

* The play has no doubt been lomewhitt lost in the big collected editions of the 
author's worki, and bu also suffered from its fragmeotaiy state. Previous to uy 
own reprint it h«d only once been issued as a separntt publication, namely, by 
F. C. WildroD, wfaote edition, with cootinnacion, appeared bi 1783. One of tbc 
best pusages, however (II. vili), was given in Iamb's Spuimtns. In qnotiiig 
from the play 1 have preferred to follow the original of 1640, as \a my own 
reprint, merely correcting certain obvious enori, rather than Gifford'a edition, in 
which wholly uDwarraniable Ubetties ate taken with the text. 
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He retires at the approach of Marian and the huntsmen, 
who are about to fetch of the king's venison for the feast at 
which Robin Hood is to entertain the shepherds of the vale 
of Belvoir. When they have left the stage Aeglamour comes 
forward and resumes his lament in a strain of meLincholic 
madness. He is again interrupted by the approach of Robin 
Hood, who enters at the head of the assembled shepherds 
and country maidens. Robin welcomes his guests, and his 
praise of rustic sports calls forth from Friar Tuck the well- 
known diatribe against the ' sourer sort of shepherds,' in which 
Jonson vented his bitterness against the hypocritical preten- 
sions of the puritan reformers — a passage which yields, in 
biting satire, neither to his own presentation in the Alchemist 
nor to Quarles' scathing burlesque quoted on an earlier page. 
As they discourse they become aware of Aeglamour sitting 
moodily apart, unheeding them. He talks to himself like 
a madman. 

ll will be rare, rare, rare ! 
An exquisite revenge : but peace, no words! 
Not for the fairest fleece of all the Flock : 
If it be knowne afore, 'tis all worth nothing! 
He carve it on the trees, and in the turte, 
On every greene sworth, and in every path, 
Just to the Margin of the cruell Tteol ; 
There will I knock the story in the ground, 
In smooth great peble, and mosse Gil it round. 
Till the whole Counlrey read how she was drown'd ; 
And with the plenty of salt teares there shed, 
Quite &lter the complexion of the Spring. 
Or I will get some old, old Crandain thither, 
Whose rigid foot but dip'd into the water, 
Shall strike that sharp and suddaine cold throughout. 
As it shall loose all vertue ; and those Niinphs, 
Those treacherous Nitnphs pull'd in Earine; 
Shall stand curi'd up, like Images of Ice; 
And never thaw I markc. never ! a sbarpe Justice. 
Or stay, a better ! when the yeares ai hottest, 
And that the Oog-starre fomes, and the strcamo boiles. 
And curies, and workcs, and swells ready to sparkle; 
To fling a fellow with a Fever in. 
To set it all on lire, till It bume. 
Blew as Scamander, 'fore the walls of Troy, 
When Vulcan Icap'd in to him, to consume him. (I- v.) 
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Robia now accosts him, hoping, since his vengeance is so 
complete, that he will consent to join his fellows in honouring 
the spring. At this his distracted fancy breaks out afresh : 

A Spring, now she is dead: of what, of thomes? 

Briars, and Brambles P Thistles? Burs, and Docks? 

Cold Hemlock ? Ycwgh ? the Mandrake, or the Boxe ? 

These may ^row still; but what can spring betide.' 

Did Dot the whole Eanh sicken, when she died? 

As if there since did fall one drop o( dew. 

But what was wept for het '. or any stalke 

Did beare a Flower I or any branch a blootne, 

After her wreath was uiadc. In faith, in faitb, 

Vou doe not feire, to put these things upon me, 

Which can in no sort be : Earine, 

Who had her very being, and her name, 

With the 6rst knots, or buddings of the Spring, 

Borne with the Primrose, and the Violet, 

Or earliest Roses blowne; when Cupid smil'd. 

And Venus led the Graces out to dajicc. 

And all the Flowers, and Sweets in Natures lap, 

Leap'd out, and made their solemne Conjuration, 

To last, but while shee liv'd. Doe not I know, 

How the Vale wither'd the same Day ; . . , that since, 

No Sun, or Moone, or other cheerful! Siarre 

Look'd out of heaven I but all the Cope was darlce. 

As it were hung so for her Exequies ! 

And not a voice or sound, to ring her knell. 

But of that dismail pa.ire, the scritching Owie, 

And buzzing Hornet 1 harke, harke, harke, the foule 

Bird 1 how shee flutters with her wicker wings 1 

Peace, you shall hcare her scritch. (ib.) 

To distract him KaroUne sings a song. But after all he is 
but mad north-north-west, and though he would study the 
singer's conceits ' as a new philosophy,' he also thinks to pay 
the singer. 

Some of these Nimpfas here will reward you ; this. 
This pretty Maid, although but with a kisse ; 

[J-'arcei Amie to kiss Karelin. 
Liv'd my Earine, you should have twenty. 
For every line here, one ; I would allow 'hem 
From mine owne store, the treasure I had in her: 
Now 1 am poore as you. (ib.) 

There followa a charming scene in which Marian, retuming 
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with the quarry, relates the fortunes of the chase, and pro- 
ceeds, amid Robin's interruptions, to tell how 'at his fall there 
hapt a chance worth mark.' 

Robin. 11 what was that, sweet Marian? \KisMsher. 

Mariau. You'll not heareP 

Ko^. I love ihesc interruptions in a Story; \KiiMS ker again. 

They make it sweeter. 
Mar. You doc know, as soone 

As the Assay is taken— [Xisses Atr again. 

Rob. On, my Marian. 

I did but take the Assay. (I. vi.) 

To cut the story short, while the deer was breaking up, there 

sate a Raven 
On a sere bough! a growne great Birdl and Hoarse! 

crying for its bone with such persistence that the superstitious 
huntsmen swore it was none other than the witch, an opinion 
confirmed by Scathlock's having since beheld old Maudlin in 
the chimney corner, broiling the very piece that had been 
thrown to the raven. Marian now proposes to the shepherdesses 
to go and view the deer, whereupon Amic complains that she 
is not well, ' sick," as her brother Lionel jestingly explains, " of 
the young shepherd that bekiss'd her.' They go off the stage, 
and the huntsmen and shepherds still argue for a while of the 
strange chance, when Marian reappears, seemingly in ill- 
humour, insults Robin and his guests, orders Scathlock to 
carry the deer as a gift to Mother Maudlin, and departs, 
leaving all in amazement. In the next act Maudlin relates 
to her daughter Douce how it was she who, in the guise of 
Marian, thus gulled Robin and his guests out of their venison 
and brought discord into their feast. Douce is clad in the 
dress of Earine, who, it now appears, was not drowned, but 
is imprisoned by the witch in a hollow tree, and destined by 
her as her son Lord's mistress. The swineherd now enters 
with the object of wooing the imprisoned damsel, whom he 
releases from the tree, Maudlin and Douce retiring the while 
to watch his success, which is small. Baffled, he again shuts 
the girl up in her natural cell, and his mother, coming 
forward, rates him soundly for his clownish ways, reading him 
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a lecture for his guidance in his intercourse with women, in 
which she seems little concerned by the presence of her 
daughter. This latter, so far as it is possible to judge from 
the few speeches assigned to her in the fragment, appears 
to be of a more agreeable nature than one might, under the 
circumstances, have expected. Jonson sought, it would appear, 
to invest her with a certain pathos, presenting a character of 
natural good feeh'ng, but in which no moral instinct has ever 
been awakened ; and it is by no means improbable that he 
may have intended to dissociate her from her surroundings in 
order to balance the numbers of his nymphs and swains '. 
After Lorel has left them. Maudlin shows Douce the magic 
girdle, by virtue of which she efTccts her transformations, and 
by which she may always be recognized through her disguises. 
In the next scene we find Amie suffering from the effect of 
Karol's kiss. She is ill at ease, she knows not why, and the 
innocent description of her love-pain possesses, in spite of its 
quaint artificiality, something of the naiveli of Dapknis and 
Chloe. 

How often, when the Sun, heavens brightest htrth. 

Hath with his burning fervour defl the earth, 

Under a spreading Elmc, or Oake, hard by 

A coote clearc founlaine, could 1 sleeping lie, 

Safe from the hcaie ? but now, no shadie tree, 

Nor purling brook, can my refreshing bee ? 

Oft when the medowes were growne rough with frost, 

The rivers ice-bound, and their curients tost. 

My Ibirk warme deece, 1 wore, was my defence, 

Or large good fires, 1 made, drave winter ihenco. 

But now, my whole flocks fells, nor this thick grove^ 

Enlbm'd to ashes, can my cold remove ; 

It is a cold and heat, that doth oul-goe 

All sense of Winters, and of Summers so. (II. iv.) 

To the shepherdesses enters Robin, who upbraids Marian for 
her late conduct towards him and his guests. She of course 
protests ignorance of the whole affair, bids Scathlock fetch 
again the venison, and remains unconvinced of Robin's being 
in earnest, till Maudlin herself comes to thank her for the gift. 
Marian endeavours to treat with the witch, and begs her to 



' Waldron, in bia contlQDatioD, naiches her with Clarion. 
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return the venisoa sent through some mistake, but Maudlin 
declares that she has already departed it among her poor 
neighbours. At this moment, however, Scathlock returns with 
the deer on his shoulders, to the discomfiture of the witch, 
who curses the feast, and after tormenting poor Amie, who 
between sleeping and ivaking betrays the origin of her disease, 
departs in an evil humour. The scene is noteworthy for its 
delicate comedy and pathos. 

Antie {iiileep\. O Karol, Karol, call him back againc . . . 

O', a. 
Marian. How is't Amie ? 

AUlifleur. Wherefore start you ? 

Amie. 0' Karol, he is faire, and sweet. 
Maud. What ihcD ? 

Arc there not flowers as sweet, and fairc, as men ? 

The Lillie is (aire ! and Rose is sweet ! 
Amie. 1', so! 

Let all the Roses, and the LiUies goe: 

Karol is only faire to mee! 
Mar. And why? 

Amie. Alas, for Karol, Manan, 1 could die. 

Karol he singeth sweetly too ! 
Maud. What [hen? 

Are there not Birds sing sweeter farre, then Men ? 
Amie. 1 grant the Linet, Larke, and Bul-ftnch sing. 

But best, ihe deare, good Angell of the Spring, 

The Nightingale. 
Maud, Then why ? then why, alone, 

Should his notes please you? . . . 
Amie. This verie morning, but — 1 did bestow — 

It was a Utile 'gainst my will, I know — 

A single kisse, upon the scelie Swaine, 

And now I wish that verie kisse againe. 

His lip is softer, sweeter then the Rose, 

His mouth, and tongue with dropping honey tlowes; 

The relish of it was a pleasing thing. 
Maud. Yet like the Bees it had a little sting. 
Amie. And sunke, and slicks yet in my marrow deepe 

And what doth hurt me, I now wbh to keepe. (II. vi.} 



After this exhibition of her malice the shepherds and hunts- 
men no longer doubt tliat it was Maudlin herself who deceived 
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them in the shape of Mariaa, and they determine to pursue 
her through the forest The wise shepherd, Aiken, undertakes 
the direction of this novel ' blast of venerie,' and thus discourses 
of her unhallowed haunts : 

Within a. gloomie dimble shee dolh dwell, 

DowDe in a piti, ore-growne with brakes and briais, 

Close by tlie mines of a shaken Abbey 

Tome, tt'ifh an Earth-quake, down unio the ground ; 

'Mongsl graves, and grolts, neare an old Charncll house, 

Where yon shall find her sitting in her founne. 

As fearfull, and melancholique, as that 

Shee is about ; with CaterpUlets kells, 

And knottie Cobwebs, rounded in with spells. 

Thence shee steales forth to releif, in the foggs, 

And rotten Mistes, upon the fens, and boggs, 

Downe to the drowned Lands of Lincolneshire. 

[There] the sad Mandrake growes, 

Whose grones are dcathfuU I the dead-numming Nigfat-shade '■ 

The siupifying Hemlock I Adden tongue ! 

And Martagan! the shreikes of lucklesse Owles, 

Wee hearel and croaking Night-Crowes in the aire I 

Greene-bellied Snakes I blew tiie-drakes in the skJe! 

And giddie Flitter- mice, with lether wings I 

The scalie Dectles, with their habergeons. 

That make a humming Murmur as they flie ) 

There, in the slocks of trees, white Faies doe dwell, 

And span-long Elves, that dance about a poole, 

With each a little Changeling, in their armes ! 

Tbe airie spirits play with falling starres, 

And mount tbe Sphere of tire, to kisse the Moone I 

While, shee sitts reading by the Glow-wonnes light, 

Or rotten wood, o're which the worme haih crept. 

The banefull scedule of her oocent charmes. (II. viii.) 

In the third act we arc introduced to Puck-hairy, who laments 
his lot as the familiar of the malignant witch in whose service 
he has now to ' firk it like a goblin ' about the woods. Mean- 
while Karol meets Douce in the dress of Earine.who, however, 
runs off on the approach of Aeglamour. The latter fancies 
she is the ghost of his drowned love, and falls into a ' super- 
stitious commendation' of her. His delusions are conceived 
in a vein no less happy and more distinctly poetical than thos 
of Amyntas. 
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But shee, as chaste as was her name, Earine, 

Dy'd undeflowr'd ; and now her sweel equIg hovers, 

Here, in the Aire, above us; and doth haste 

To get up to the Moone, and Mercury; 

And whisper Venus in her Orbe ; then spring 

Up 10 old Salume, and come dnwne by More, 

Consulting Jupiler ; and seaie her selie 

JusI in the midst with Phoebus, tempring all 

The jailing Sphceres, and giving to the World 

Againe, his hist and tuncfull planeliing t 

O' what an age will here be of new concords t 

Delightful! harmonic ! to rock old Sages, 

Twice infants, in the Cradle o' Speculation, 

And throw a silence upon all the creatures I . . . 

The loudest Seas, and most enraged Windes 

Shall lose Iheir clangor ; Tempest shall grow hoarse ; 

Loud Thunder dumbe ; and every speecc of sionne 

Laid in the lap of listning Nature, husht, 

To hcare the changed chime of Ibis eighth spheere I (III. ii.) 

After this Lionel appears in search of Karol, who is in requi- 
sition for the distressed Amie. They are about to go off 
together when Maudlin again appears in the shape of Marian, 
with the news that Amie is recovered and their presence no 
longer required. At this moment, however, Robin appears, 
and suspecting the witch, who tries to escape, seizes her by 
the girdle and runs off the stage with her. The girdle breaks, 
and Robin returns with it in his hand, followed by the witch 
in her own shape. Robin and the shepherds go off with the 
prize, white Maudlin summons Puck to her aid and sets to 
plotting revenge. Lorel also appears for the purpose of again 
addressing himself to his imprisoned mistress, and, if necessary, 
putting his mother's precepts into practice. With the words 
of the witch : 

Gang thy g.iit, and try 
Thy tumes with better luck, or hang thy sel"; 

the fragment breaks off abruptly. From the Argument pre- 
fixed to Act III we know that Lord's purpose with Earine 
was interrupted by the entrance of Clarion and Aeglamour, 
and her discovery was only prevented by a sudden mist called 
up by Maudlin. The witch then set about the recovery of her 
girdle, was tracked by the huntsmen as she wove her spells, 

X 
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but escaped by the help of her goblin and through the over- 
eagerness of her pursuers. 

Strangely different estimates have been formed of the merits 
ofjooson's pastoral, alike in itself and in contrast with Fletcher's 
play. GifTbrd, who, in spite of his vast erudition, seldom 
soared in his critical judgements above the more obvious and 
conventional considerations of propriety and style, praised the 
work as 'natural and elegant' in thought, and in language 
' inexpressibly beautiful.' while at the same time with the petty 
insolence which habitually marked his utterances concerning 
any who stood in rivalry with his hero, he referred to the 
Faithful Shepherdess as being ' insufferably tedious ' as a poem, 
and held that as a drama ' its heaviness can only be equalled 
by its want of art.' Gifford's spleen, however, had evidently 
been aroused by Weber, who had declared the Sad Shepherd 
to be written 'in emulation of Fletcher's poem, but far short 
of it,' and his remarks must not be taken too seriously. Two 
quotations will serve to illustrate the diversity of opinion 
among modern critics. They display alike more condescen- 
sion to particulars and greater weight of judgement. Thus we 
find Mr. Swinburne, in his very able study of Ben Jonson, not 
a little disgusted at the introduction of the broader humour and 
burlesque of the dialect-speaking characters. Maudlin, Lord, 
Scathlock, in conjunction with the greater refinement of Robing 
Marian, and the shepherds. ' A masque including an anii- 
masque, in which the serious part is relieved and set off by 
the introduction of parody or burlesque, was a form of art or 
artificial fashion in which incongruity was a merit ; the grosser 
the burlesque, the broader the parody, the greater was the 
success and the more effective was the result; but in a dra- 
matic attempt of higher pretention than such as might be 
looked for in the literary groundwork or raw material for 
a pageant, this intrusion of incongruous contrast is a pure 
barbarism — a positive solecism in composition. ... On the 
other hand, even Gifford's editorial enthusiasm could not over- 
estimate the ingenious excellence of construction, the masterly 
harmony of composition, which every reader of the argument 
must have observed with such admiration as can but intensify 
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bia regret that scarcely half of the projected poem has come 
down to us. No work of Ben Jonson's is more amusing and 
agreeable to read, as none is more graceful in expression or 
more excellent in simplicity of style.' This last is high meed 
of praise, but it is the question raised in the earlier portion of 
the criticism that now particularly concerns us. His love of 
strong contrasts has no doubt influenced Mr. Swinburne to 
express at any rate not less than he felt, but he has raised 
a perfectly clear and evident issue, and one which it is im- 
possible for the critic to neglect. Although had the play 
undergone final revision, it is possible that Jonson, whose 
literary judgement was of no mean order, would have softened 
some of the harsher contrasts in his work, it is evident that 
they were in the main intentional and deliberately calculated. 
This appears alike from the prologue, in which he denounces 
the heresy 

That mirth by no meanes fits a Pastoral), 

as also from what we gather concerning an earlier work, 
in which he introduced 'clownes making mirth and foolish 
sports,' as recorded by Drummond. As against Mr. Swin- 
burne's view may be set that of Dr. Ward. 'In The Sad 
Shepherd [Jonson] has with singular freshness caught the 
spirit of the greenwood. If this pastoral is more realistic 
in texture than either Spenser's or Milton's efforts in the 
same direction, the result is due. partly to the character 
of the writer, partly to the circumstance that Jonson's 
"shepherds" are beings of a definite age and country. It 
must, however, be observed that the personages in this 
pastoral are in part not shepherds at all, but Robin Hood 
and his merry men. We may admit that the lucky combi- 
nation thus hit upon could probably not easily be repeated; 
but this is merely to acknowledge the felicity of the author's 
invention.' Allowing for the difference of temper in the 
two writers, it will be seen that the view taken of certain 
essentials of the piece is as favourable in the one case as 
it is unfavourable in the other. Both alike are critics of 
recognized standing, so that whichever position one may feel 
disposed to adopt, ample authority may be quoted in sup- 
port. There are unfortunate occasions on which one's favourite 
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oracle perversely refuses to accommodate himself to one's 
own view. Mr, Swinburne is a. writer from wKom on points 
of aesthetic judgement I for one differ, but with tlie greatest 
reluctance. Nevertheless in the present case I feel bound to 
record my dissent, 

Jonson's play was, as I have already said, an attempt to 
create a new and genuinely English form of pastoral drama. 
How far did he succeed? Mr. Homer Smith charitably 
hints that it was owing to the 'exquisite poetry' in which 
Jonson's design was clothed 'that many critics do not per- 
ceive that he failed in the task he set himself.' This is, 
however, but to repeat in cruder form Mr, Swinburne's con- 
tention ', That Jonson did not fail in the task he set himself 
it would be dithcult to maintain — ^only, however, I believe, 
because he failed to carry it to completion. Had he lived 
to finish the remaining portion of the play in a manner 
consonant with that which he has left us, there would probably 
have been no question as to the propriety of the means he 
used. I am fully aware how difficult and often dangerous 
it is in these matters to argue from a mere fragment, especially 
in view of the breakdown of so many plays when they come 
to the unravelling, but it should be borne in mind that in 
the matter of dramatic construction Jonson stood head and 
shoulders above all the other writers with whom we have been 
concerned, Fletcher not excepted. 

' It involves, moreover, Ihc critical (alUcy of mpposing that poetry is ■ *ort of 
richly embroidered gatment whcrcwilh lo clotlic the nakedness of tbc nudetlying 
sDbstnnce. Tbii miy be so in certain cas« in wiiich the poet it made and not 
bom, or in whicli he forces himself lo work nt an run;oneaii»l (heme. BqI in 
a genuine work ol art the substBnce cnrrDot so be separated (com \bt form wilhont 
injury lo imth. The poetry in thi.s cose is not an exletnal adornment, but a nece*. 
uty pan of the strnctiiie, without which it would be mmething else than what it 
it. Verses when in organic relation with the sabject, modifies the character ot that 
subject itself, and the sabject can only be lightly apprehended Ihrongh the mcdtutn 
of the verse. 1 contend that the Sai Siiefkrrd is a case in point, and Mt. Swio- 
barae's remarlu, I conceive, tiear oat my view. I shall not, therefore, teek to 
analyse the types represented by the chitaclcrs — styling poor little Amie a modifi- 
cation of the type of the ' forward Bhejiherdess ' ! — not count the number of lines 
usigned respectively to the shepherds, to the hnntsmen, ot to the witch ; bnl shall 
endeavour to ascertain the pitticalar object Jonson liad in view in adopting ■ par- 
ticular presentation of the inbjecl, the means be employed, and the mcasuie of 
BDCcesB he achiend. 
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Before, however, proceeding to discuss the issue raised 
by Mr. Swinburne, it will be well to clear up certafc minor 
misapprehensions. In the first place Mr. Homer Smith 
states that Jonson 'wove together the two threads, pastoral 
and forest, apparently regarding them of equal importance 
and seeing no incongruity in the combination.' In so far 
as this may be taken to imply a necessary incompatibility 
of the traditions of field and forest, it is of course utterly 
opposed to the whole history of pastoral tradition. Tasso's 
Silvia and Guarini's Silvio alike are silvan not in name 
only, but are truly figures of the woods, hunters of the wolf 
and boar; while the same distinction survives in a modified 
form in Daniel's Hymens Triumph, in which the ruder 
characters, Monlanus and the rest, are described as foresters. 
The contrast appears sharply in the Maid's Metamorphosis 
in the characters of Silvio and Gemulo; more faintly indi- 
cated by Randolph in Laurinda's lovers, of whom one frequents 
the woods and one the plains. The pastoral and forest 
traditions are in their essence and history indistinguishable ^ 
Probably, however, what the writer had in view was some sup- 
posed incongruity between the characters of popular romance, 
such as Robin and his crew, and the shepherds whom he 
regards as pure Arcadians. This is the same objection as 
that raised by IVIr. Swinburne, to which I shall return. 

Another point which has been somewhat obscured by 
previous writers is the comparative importance of the two 
threads. Thus, again to quote Mr. Homer Smith, it has 
been held that 'In general the pastoral incidents serve 
as an underplot, utterly foreign in spirit to the main plot.' 
Against this view that the pastoral is, intentionally at least, 
the subsidiary clement, the title itself is a strong argument— 
* The Sad Shepherd : A Talc of Robin Hood." Clearly the 
first title ^vould naturally indicate the main subject of the 
plot, and the vague addition suggest, the surroundings amid 
which the action is laid. This is a consideration which no 



' The dUtiuction whicb appcocs to belong pcmliarlj to ttio dimma u moit 
likely a larviral of ibe inHueoce of the mythalogicil ptajs. in which the bimCrcu 
nymphi of Diui (rrqucatly appear. We fiad. hawcver, > leudency to ■ limilu 
duillim in Mantuui's apUnd and lowland iwaiiu. 
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amount of stichomctrical argument can seriously discount, 
especially in the case of a fragment. The same view 19 
borne out by the plot itself so far as it is known to us. 
In Aeglamour's despair at the supposed loss of his love we 
have a situation already familiar from at least two English 
pastorals, Hymen's Triumph and ^\xyxex'& Shepherds' Holiday \ 
while in the detention of Earine in the power of the witch 
we have the material for an exciting and touching develop- 
ment. Where else can we look for the elements of a plot? 
The only possible alternative lies in the dissensions sown 
by Maudlin between Robin and his love Maid Marian. Here 
indeed we find the materials for some excellent comedy, 
and the instinctive sympathy excited by the characters in 
the breast of every Englishman, as well as the exquisite 
charm and grace imparted to the forest scenes by Jonson's 
verse, have undoubtedly combined to obscure the real action 
in the earlier part of the fragment. But since Lord Fitzwater'a 
daughter is doomed by an unkind tradition to remain Maid 
Marian still, no fortunate solution of the imbroglio can do 
more than restore the harmony which had been before, and 
the plot would therefore be open to the precise objection 
from the dramatic point of view which we found in the 
case of the Faithful Shepherdess. Moreover, the complication 
is completely solved by the end of the second act, and it 
was obviously introduced for no other purpose than to bring 
about a general crusade against the wise woman and her ' 
confederate powers, which should be the means of restoring 
Earine to her Sad Shepherd. Thus the story of these lovers 
alone can supply the materials for the main, or indeed for 
any real plot at all ; and the fact that, as Mr. Homer Smith 
informs us, out of some thousand lines less tlian half are 
devoted to strictly pastoral interests, is but evidence of tlie 
felicity of construction, by which Jonson, while keeping the pas- 
toral plot as the mainspring of the piece, nevertheless avoided 
the tediousness almost inseparable from pastoral action and 
atmosphere, and threw the burden of stage business upon the 
more congenial personages of Maid Marian, Robin Hood and 
his merry men, the Witch of I'aplewich, and Robin Goodfellow. 
It remains for us to consider the fundamental questioa 
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which arises in connexion with Mr. Swinburne's criticism. 
Are the various threads of which Jonson wove his plot ia 
themselves incompatible and incongruous? Is it correct to 
describe the parts played by the more rustic characters as 
a. grotesque antimasque to the action of the polished 
shepherds ? Or is Dr. Ward right in considering the combina- 
tion a happy one, and the characters harmonious ? Now 
any one who wishes to defend Mr. Swinburne's view must do 
so on one of two ground : either he must maintain the general 
proposition that various degrees of idealisation arc essentially 
incompatible within the limits of a single artistic composition, 
or else he must hold that the contrast between the two sets of 
characters in the actual play is itself of a grossness to offend 
the sense of literary propriety in an audience. If any one is 
prepared without qualification to maintain the former of these 
two propositions, he is welcome to do so, and he will be 
perfectly entitled to condemn Jonson's pastoral on the 
strength of it ; but I doubt whether this was the intention of 
the critic himself. Although as a general rule the English 
drama found its romance rather in what it imagined to be 
realism than in conscious idealization, yet the contrast between 
the imaginative and refined creations of the fancy and ihc 
often coarse and gross transcripts from common life are too 
frequent even to require specific mention, and many shades 
even of imaginative painting, many degrees of idealism, may 
frequently be met with in the course of a single play. What 
of Rosalind, Phoebe, and Audrey in As You Like Itl But 
that is a question to which we shall have to return. It 
will, however, be contended that in the Sad Sluphcrd we 
are introduced to a wholly idealized and artificially refined 
atmosphere surrounding the shepherds and their hosts, which 
is yet constantly liable to be broken in upon by beings of the 
outer world, rude unchastentd mortals compounded of our 
common clay, whose entrance dispels at a stroke the delicate, 
refined atmosphere of pastoral convention. This brings us to 
the second alternative mentioned above, to meet which we 
shall have to condescend to particulars, and consider the real 
natures of the various groups of personages with which Jonson 
crowds his stage. 
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The question of the incongruity of the various chaxacters in 
Jonson's pastoral is one which every reader of taste must 
decide for himself. All that the critic can hope to do is to 
point out how the figures on the stage compare with previous 
tradition and convention on the one hand, and with the 
characters of actual life on the other. But in doing this I hope 
to be able to vindicate Jonson's taste, for I believe Mr, Swin- 
burne lo be in error in regarding the shepherds of the play as 
more, and the rustic characters as less, idealized than Jonson 
intended them, and than they in reality are. Were the 
shepherds the pure Arcadians Mr. Homer Smith asserts them 
to be, and were it necessary with Mr. Swinburne to ri^ard 
Scathlock and Maudlin as mere parody and burlesque, then 
indeed Jonson's taste, as exhibited in the Sad Sftepherd, would 
not be worth defending. But it is not so. 

It is necessary in the first place, however, to make certain 
admissions. It is true that in the fragment as we possess it 
there are certain passages which pass beyond any legitimate 
idealization of the actual world in which jonson chose to lay 
his scene, and which contrast jarringly and irreconcilably with 
the coarser threads of homespun. Thus Aeglamour, in so far 
as it is possible to form an opinion, keeps too much of the 
artificial Arcadianism of the Italians about him, and is hardly 
of a piece with the rest of the personae. The same may be 
said of the name at least of Earine ; of her character it is 
impossible to judge — in one passage indeed we find her 
talking broad dialect, but that doubtless only through an 
oversight of the author. Much the same may be censured of 
individual passages : the singularly out-of-place catalogue of 
'Lovers Scriptures' put into the mouth of Clarion, and, in 
a speech of Aeglamour's, the collocation of Dean and Erwash, 
Idle, Snite, and Soar, with the nymphs and Graces that 
come dancing out of the fourth ode of Horace. Some have 
been inclined to add an occasional reminiscence of Sappho or 
so ; but critics appear somewhat dense at understanding that 
when Amie, for instance, speaks of ' the dear good angel of 
the spring,' it is not she but her creator who is exhibiting 
a familiarity with the classics. In this and similar cases the 
fact of borrowing in no wise aifects the question of dramatic 
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propriety. Certain incongruities must then be admitted, but 
they lie rather in casual passages than in any necessary por- 
tion of the play ; while in so far as they appear in the presenta- 
tion of any character, the contrast seems to lie rather between 
Aeglamour and the rest of the shepherds than between these 
and the less polished huntsmen. It should furthermore be 
remembered — though the remark is perhaps strictly beside, or 
rather beyond, the point — that where the incongruous elements 
are not fundamental, it is always possible that they might 
have been removed had the play undergone revision. 

Subject to these reservations it appears to me that the 
characters and general tone of Jonson's pastoral are perfectly 
harmonious and congruent. The shepherds are far removed 
from the types of Arcadian convention, and may more 
properly be regarded as idealizations from the actual country 
lads and lasses of merry England. Their names are borrowed 
from popular romance, which, if somewhat French in its tone, 
was certainly in no way antagonistic to the legends of 
Sherwood nor to the agency of witchcraft and fairy lore '. 
Even Alkcn, in spite of his didactic bent, is as far as possible 
from being the conventional 'wise shepherd,' and certainly no 
Arcadian ever displayed such knowledge as he of the noble 
art, while his lecture on the blast of hag-hunting, though 
savouring somewhat of burlesque, contains perhaps the most 
thoroughly charming and romantic lines that ever flowed from 
the pen of the great exponent of classical tradition. That the 
characters owe nothing to Arcadian tradition is not contended, 
nor do I know that it would be desirable that they should not, 
since that tradition forms at least a convenient, if not an 
altogether necessary, precedent for such pastoral idealization ; 
but even if it is going rather far to say that they ' belong to 
a definite age and country,' they have yet sufficient individu- 
ality and community of human nature to be wholly fitting 
companions for the gallant Robin and his fair lady. Jonson, 



il it a qDcstioa wilb which I tax not hece concemed. ll wu the Engllih Robin 
Hood IradilioD that fDrmed pitt o( Jaiuon'i toagb nuteilil. Sec E. K. Ctuailicrai 
Tit Mtdiaeval Stage, i. p. 1 75. 



t' Il hat receati; been acgucd with much ineenoltf that Mariui li origioklty 
none otbrf than the (nmiliai ii^an of Fieoch faueimlUi. However UiU may be, 
it[ 
H. 
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it would appear, consciously adopted the pastoral method, if 
hardly the pastoral mood, of Theocritus, in contradistinction 
to that of the courtly poets in Italy. It will be noticed that 
he has not forborne to introduce references to sheepcraft. but 
the fact that these enter more or less naturally into the 
discourse, and are not, as in Fletcher's pastoral, introduced in 
the vain hope of giving local colour to wholly uncolouiable 
characters, saves them from having the same stilted effect, 
&nd is at the same time evidence of the greater reality of 
Jonson's personae. It is also noteworthy that Jonson has even 
ventured upon allegorical matter in one passage at least, 
but has succeeded in doing so in a manner in no wise 
incongruous with the nature of actual rustics, though the 
collocation of Robin Hood and the rise of Puritanism must be 
admitted to be historically something of an anachronism. 

Robin and Maid Marian arc, of course, characters no whit 
less idealized than the shepherds, though the process was 
lai^ely effected by popular tradition instead of by the author. 
But this being so, such characters as Much and Scathlock 
must be no less incongruous with Robin and Marian than with 
Karol and Amie — a proportion which those who love the old 
Sherwood tradition would be loath to admit. In any case 
the incongruity, if it exists, is not of Jonson's devising, but con- 
secrated for ages in the popular mind. The truth is, however, 
that Much and Little John. Scathlock and Scarlet are. in 
spite of their more homely speech and humour, scarcely less 
idealized than any of the other characters I have mentioned. 
That Jonson has even sought to tone down such harshness of 
contrast as he found is noticeable in his treatment of a recog- 
nized figure of burlesque like Friar Tuck, who is throughout 
portrayed with decorum and respect. 

Lastly, to come to the third group of characters. If it was 
impossible for an English audience to regard as burlesque 
such popular and sympathetic characters as Robin and his 
merry men, so a malignant witch and a mischievous elf were 
far loo serious agents of ill to be treated in tills light either. 
Characters whose unholy powers would have fitted them for 
death at the stake can scarcely have been regarded even by 
the rude audiences of pre-restoration London as fitting sub- 
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jects of farce, while there is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
Jonson, whatever his private opinion on the subject may have 
been, sought in the present instance to cast ridicule upon the 
belief in witches, but rather it is evident that he laid bands 
upon everything that could give colour to their sinister reputa- 
tion. On the other hand, he has treated the whole subject 
with an imaginative touch which relieves us of all tragic or 
moral apprehension, removes all the squalid and unblessed 
surroundings into the region of romantic art, and makes it 
impossible to regard the characters as less idealized than those 
of the shepherds and huntsmen. I cannot myself but regard 
the elements of witchcraft and fairy employed by Jonson as 
far more in harmony not only with Robin Hood and his men. 
but also with the shepherds of Belvoir vale, than would have 
been the oracles, satyrs, and other outworn machinery of 
regular pastoral tradition. 

There remains the rusticity of language which distinguishes 
some of the ruder characters from others more refined. That 
some contrast between the groups was intended is indisputable, 
that the contrast is rather harsher than the author intended 
may be plausibly maintained, There is, on the whole, a lack 
of graduation. Into the question of dialectism in general it is 
needless to enter. The speech employed would be inoffensive, 
were it not that it is, and is felt to be, no genuine dialect at 
all, but a mere literary convention, a mixture of broad York- 
shire and Lothian Scots, not only utterly out of place in 
Sherwood forest, but such as can never have been spoken by 
any sane rustic. Still more than of Spenser is Ben's dictum 
true of himself, that where he departed from the cultivated 
English of his day, whether in imitation of the ancients or of 
provincial dialect matters not, he failed to write any language 
at all. Yet here, if anywhere, we should be justified in argu- 
ing that it is unfair to judge an unrevised fragment as if it 
were a completed work in the form in which the author 
decided to give it to the world. Jonson, as his English 
Grammar showa, was not without a knowledge of the antiqui- 
ties at least of our tongue, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
had he lived to publish his pastoral himself, he would have 
removed some of the more glaring enormities of language, 
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along with certain other improprieties which could hardly 
have escaped his critical eye. 

Jonson then, as it seems to me, setting aside a few points of 
minor importance, successfully combined what he found suited 
to his purpose in previous pastoral tradition, with what was 
moat romantic and attractive in popular legend and a genuine 
idealization from actual types, to produce a veritable English 
pastoral, which failed of success only in that it remained 
unfinished at the death of its author. 



In 1783 F. G. Waldron published his continuation of 
Jonson's fragment This work, while betraying throughout 
the date of its composition, and falling in every respect short 
of the original, yet catches some measure of its glamour and 
charm, and has received deserved, if somewhat qualified, 
praise at the hands of Jonson's critics. The chief faults of the 
piece are the writer's anxiety to marry every good character 
and convert every bad one, and the manner in which the 
dramatic climax by which Aeglamour and Earine should be 
brought together is frittered away. The shepherdess is duly 
released from the hands of the lewd Lorel, but only to find 
that her lover has drowned himself. The hermit is. of course, 
introduced to revive the Sad Shepherd and restore his v-its, 
and so all ends happily. The only original passage of any 
particular merit is the hunter's dii^e over the drowned Aegla- 
mour, which is perhaps worth quoting': 

The chase is o'er, the hart is slain I 
The gentlest hart thai grac'd ihe plain ; 
With breath of bugles sound his knell, 
Then lay him low in Death's drear dell 1 

Nor beauteooa form, nor dappled hide. 
Nor branchy head will long abide; 
Nor fleetest foot that acuds Ihe heath, 
Can 'scape the Reetet huntsman, Death. 

' The aDtboi, however, is at Aiull in his tetmt of in. IT the qaairy to which he 
likeni AegUmour bar] a dappled hide, it wns a fallow and not a red deer. In this 
cue it should have been called a bock, and not a hart. AgaJD. the feroale should 
have been a doe 1 dee> is a generic name iocladiog both sues of led, tsUow, and 
roe alike. 
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The hart is slain ! his faithful deer, 
In spite of hounds or huntsman near, 
Despising Death, and all his train, 
Laments her hart untimely slain ! 

The chase is o'er, the hart is slain ! 

The gentlest hart that grac'd the plain ; 

Blow soft your bugles, sound bis knell, 

Then lay him low in Death's drear dell ! (Act IV.) 



CHAPTER VI 



THE ENGLISH PASTORAL DRAMA 



We have seen in an earlier chapter what had been achieved 
within the limits of the mythological drama proper, and also 
how it had fared with the attempts to introduce the Italian 
pastoral into England either by way of translation or of 
direct imitation. We have also seen how, in three notable 
compositions, three different and variously gifted artists had 
endeavoured to produce a form of pastoral drama suited to 
the requirements of the English stage, and how they had 
each in turn fallen short of complete success. We have now 
to consider a scries of plays, less distinguished on the whole, 
though varying greatly in individual merit, which, amid the 
luxuriant growth of the romantic drama, tended, in a more 
spontaneous and less purposeful manner, towards the creation 
of something of a pastoral tradition. We shall find in these 
plays a considerable traditional influence, a groundwork, as 
it were, borrowed from the Arcadian drama of Italy, together 
with frequent elements owing their origin to plays of the 
mythological type. But in the great majority of cases we 
shall also find another influence, which will serve to differ- 
entiate these plays from those we have been hitherto concerned 
with. This is the influence of the so-called pastoral romances 
of the Spanish type, which manifests itself in the introduction 
of characters and incidents, warlike, courtly, or adventurous, 
borrowed more or less directly from the works of writers such 
as Sidney, Greene, and Lodge. Their influence was extended 
and enduring, and survived until, towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the fashionable tradition of the Astrie 
was introduced from France '. It was evinced both in a general 

' A tiuuIiLlioii of the Ailr/e appeared as eulj u 1630, but tlie Fieoch fasbioa 
obUincd 00 bold OKI the popolu lute till the l&tei d«7i of Uie CommoQO'e&Ith. 
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manner and likewise in direct dramatic adaptation. Since the 
romances thus dramatized lay claim to a pastoral character, 
it will be necessary for us to examine as briefly as may be 
these stage versions, however little of the pastoral element 
may survive, as a preliminary to considering other plays in 
which the debt is less specific. 

There are extant at least seven plays founded upon Sidney's 
Arcadia^. Since these appear to be wholly independent of 
one another, it will be convenient to disregard chronology, 
and to consider first those which have for subject the main 
story of the romance, four in number, and then the remaining 
three founded upon various incidents. First, then, and most 
important. Shirley's play bearing the same title as the romance 
will claim our attention as the most full and faithful stage- 
rendering of Sidney's work. Although not printed till 1640 
the play was, according to Mr. Fleay's plausible conjecture, 
performed on the king's birthday as early as 1632. It cannot 
exactly be pronounced a good play, but the dramatization 
is effected in a manner which does justice to the very great 
abilities of the author, and the same measure of success would 
probably not have been attained by any other dramatist ol 
the time. 

At the opening of the play we find that Basilius, king of 
Arcadia, has, in consequence of a threatening oracle, committed 
the government of his kingdom into the hands of a nobleman 
PhiJanax, and retired into a rural 'desert' along with his 
wife Gynecia and his daughters Philoclea and Pamela. Here 
they live in company with the 'most arrant dotish clowne' 
Dametas, his wife Miso and daughter Mopsa, rustic characters 
which supply a coarsely farcical element in the plot, certainly 
no less out of place and inharmonious in the play than in 
the romance. There are also the cousins Pyrocles and 
Musidorus, son and nephew respectively to Euarchus, king 
of Thessaly, who have arrived in quest of the princesses' 
loves, and have obtained positions near the objects of their 

' I nujr Mjr tbat thit (tctioa wu wrilten u it ibtndi befoie K. Bmahuber'i 
eauy on Sidntyi AnaJia u»d ihrt Nachtaufir c&ine into my handi. He give* 
k luperficlal icconnl of scvenl pnated pUyt, but wu Dnavrvc ol Ibe eiittcacc of 
thoieinMS. 
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affection, the one disguised as an Amazon under the name 
of Zelmane, the other seeking service under Damctas and 
assuming the name of Dorus. Complications, moreover, have 
already arisen, Basilius falling in love with the supposed 
Amazon, while Gynecia sees through the disguise and falls 
in love with the concealed Pyrocles. The disguised lover, 
in order to allay suspicion, has to feign a return of love to 
the queen and also to humour the dotage of the king, in 
the meanwhile revealing himself and his love to Philoclea, 
whom her father employs to court the affections of the 
Amazon. Musidorus, on his part, while pretending to court 
Mopsa, takes the opportunity of addressing his suit to Pamela. 
At length all is arranged, the princesses consenting to ac- 
company their lovers in flight, and the various guardians 
being cleverly duped. Pyrocles gives rendezvous both to 
Basilius and Gynecia in a dark and lonely cave, Dametas 
is sent to dig for hidden treasure. Miso to seek her maligned 
husband in the house of one of her female neighbours, and 
Mopsa to await the coming of Apollo in the wishing-tree. 
Musidorus and Pamela make for the coast, while Pyrocles 
goes to fetch his mistress Philoclea, While, however, he is 
endeavouring to persuade her to take the final and irrevocable 
step, they are both overcome by a strange drowsiness and 
are discovered by Dametas, who, disappointed of his treasure, 
has missed his charge Pamela and comes to give the alarm. 
Musidorus and his mistress on their side have been captured 
by outlaws, who, discovering their identity, bring them back, 
hoping thereby to secure their own pardons. In the mean- 
time, in the cave Gynecia has given Basilius by mistake 
for Zclmane a love potion, which turns out apparently to 
be a strong narcotic, for the king at once falls into a death- 
like trance, and the queen, discovering her mistake and 
overcome by shame and remorse, accuses herself publicly 
of having poisoned her husband, and is consequently put 
under guard. At this juncture Euarchus happens to arrive 
in search of his son and nephew, and consents to act as 
judge in the case. The princes, who for no apparent reason 
assume false names, arc brought up for judgement and 
sentenced to death by Euarchus, whom, unaccountably 
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enough, they fail to recognize. They are about to be led 
off to execution when Basiliua, who is lying on a bier in 
the judgement hall, suddenly rises, the potion having spent 
its force. Explanations and recognitions of course follow, 
the oracle is satisfactorily expounded, and all ends to the 
sound of marriage bells. 

It will be seen that in spite of the description ' pastoral ' 
which appears on the title-page of the play, there is little or 
nothing of this nature to be found in the plot, and in this it is 
typical of all the plays founded upon Sidney's romance. The 
only pastoral clement indeed is a sort of show or masqu^ 
presented by the rustic characters in company with certain 
shepherds, and even here little of a pastoral nature is visible 
beyond the characters of the performers. As a play, the 
Arcadia is distinctly pleasii^ ; the action is bright and easy, 
the gulling scenes are very entertaining, and some of the love 
scenes, notably that in which Pyrocles endeavours to persuade 
Philoclea to escape with him, are charmingly written. Take 
for instance the following passage, in which the princess 
confesses her love ' : 

such a truth 

Shines id your language, and such bnocence 

In what you call affeclion, t must 

Declare you have not plac'd one good thought here, 

Which is not answer'd with my heart. The fire 

Which sparkled in your bosora. long since leap'd 

Into my breast, and there bums modestly : 

It would have spread into a greater flame. 

But still 1 curb'd it with my tears. Ob, Pyrocles, 

I would thou wett Zelmnne again ! and yet, 

1 must confess I lov'd thee then ; I know not 

With what pmpheiick soul, but I did wish 

Often, thou were a man, or I no woman. 
PyrncUs. Thou werl the comfort of my sleeps. 
Philoclea. And you 

The object of my watches, when the night 

Wanted a spell to cast me into slumber; 

> The qaolatioiu are from the Gifford-Djoe edition of Shirley'i works ( 1833)1 
the only cuUcclcd ctlitian tbit liu appeucd. The teit stands badlir in need of 
revision, but I have had lo conlcnt myielf with ■ lew obrions oincctions. Vat 
inslanci^. in Ibe puuge quoted above, llie editors have followed the ^uafto ja 
(cduang 1. 13 to aoasenie, by rendidg 'ao mui,' and 1. 10 by reading 'And the 
imagiiuiEioQ.' 
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Yet when the weight of my own ihoaghts grew heavy 
For my teitr dropping eyes, and drew these cunains. 
My drejni9 were still of thee— forgive my blushes — 
And in imagination thou wett then 
My harmless bedfellow. 
Pyr. I arrive loo soon 

At my desires. Gently, oh gently, drop 
These joys into me ! lest, M once let fall, 
I sink beneath the tempest of my blessings. (III. iv.) 

Or again when he urges her to escape : 

I could content myself 
To look on Pyrocles, and think it happiness 
Enough; or, if my soul aifeci variety 
Of pleasure, every accent of thy voice 
Shall court me with new rapture; and if these 
Delights be narrow for us, there is left 
A modest kiss, where every touch conveys 
Our melting souls into each other's lips. 
Why should not you be pleas'd to look on toe? 
To hear, and sometimes kiss, Philadea? 
Indeed you make me blush. \Draiiis a veil over Aerjiut.] 
Pyr. What an edipae 

Hath that veil made! it was not night till now. 
Look if the stars have not withdrawn themselves. 
As they had waited on her richer brightness, 
And missing of her eyes are stolen to bed. (ib.) 

These passages display the tenderer side of Shirley's gift at 
its best, and prove that, had he but set himself the task, he 
possessed the very style needed for a successful Imitation of 
the Italian pastoral adapted to the temper of the Engh'sh 
romantic drama. 

But Shirley's, though the most complete, was not the 
earliest attempt at placing Sir Philip's romance upon the 
boards. As long before as 1605 was acted Day's fs/e of Gulls, 
a farcical and no doubt highly topical play, which is equally 
founded on the Arcadia, though it follows the story far less 
closely. Day's title was probably suggested by Nashc's hU 
ef Dogs, a satirical play performed in i.'jy?, which brought its 
author into trouble, but if it deserves Mr. Bullen's epithet of 
'attractive,' it must be admitted that it is almost the only 
part of the play to which that epithet can be applied. Day 
was in no wise concerned to maintain the polished and 
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artificial dignity of the original ; his satiric purpose indeed 
called for a very different treatment. The hie of Gulls is 
a comedy of the broadest and lowest description, almost 
uniformly lacking in charm, notwithstanding a certain skill of 
dramatization, and the occurrence of passages which are good 
enough of their kind. It wiil easily be conceived that a highly 
ideal and romantic plot treated in the manner of the realistic 
farce of low life may offer great opportunities of satiric effect ; 
but it must have made the courtly Sidney turn in his grave to 
see his gracious puppets debased into the vulgar rogues and 
trulls of the lower-class London drama. Day in no wise 
sought to hide his indebtedness, but on the contrary acknow- 
ledged in the Induction that his argument is but "a little 
string or Rivolet, drawne from the full streine of the right 
worthy Gentleman, Sir Phillip Sydncys well knowne 
Archadea.' The chief differences between the play and its 
source are as follows. Basilius and Gynetia— as Day writes 
the name — are duke and duchess of Arcadia ' — near which, 
apparently, the island is situated — Philocica and Pamela 
become Viol etta and Hipolita, Pyrocles and Musidorus appear 
as Lisander and Demetrius, Philanax and Calander from 
being lords of the court become captains of the castles 
guarding the island, and Dametas comes practically to occupy 
the post of Lord Chamberlain, Among the more important 
characters Euarchus disappears and Aminter and Julio, rivals 
of the princes in the ladies' loves, are added, as also Manasses, 
' scribe-major ' to Dametas. When the princes have at last 
prevailed upon their loves to elope with them, and tricked as 
before their various guardians into leaving the coast clear, 
they are in their turn persuaded to leave the ladies in 
the charge of their disguised rivals, who, of course, secure 
them as their prizes. Thus the gulling is singularly complete 
all round, not least among the gulled being the audience^ 

' So «t le«sl in Ihe printed play. In the oripnal draft, ood piobahly b1>o in 
the tcling vcnion, u Flelj has polnled odI. rbey were king ind queen, and of this 
tnCFi teiDBiii. Thus vt twice tied Cynctln nddimed u > Qnrcn.' while ebe- 
wheie ' Dnkc ' rimes wilh ' spiing,' and ' Diicheis ' with ■ spleen.' The »lteratioo 
WIS no doubt made from motives of prndeoce. Even to the pliy w», according 
to FIcay, pnbliihcd niieplllioiuly, i.e. it doe* not ■ppeai on the SutJoncn' 
Register. 

y » 
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whose sympathy has been carefully enlisted on the princea^ 
behalf. The last scene, in which all the characters forgather 
from their van'ous ludicrous occupations, is, as might be 
expected, one of considerable confusion, which is rendered all 
the more confounded by frequent errors in the speakers' 
names, which remain in spite of the labours of Day's editor '. 

If we approach the play with Sir Philip's romance in our 
mind, the characters cannot but appear one and all offensive. 
In every case Day has indulged in brutal caricature. The 
courtly characters are represented from the point of view of 
a prurient- minded bourgeoisie; the rustic figures are equally 
gross in their vulgarity ; while the traitor Dametas, who 
serves as a link between the two classes, is an upstart parasitei 
described with a satiric touch not unworthy of Webster as 
' a little hillock made great with others' mines.' But if we are 
content to forget the source of the play, we may take a rather 
more charitable view. Not ail the characters are consistently 
revolting, several, including the princesses, having at times 
a fine flavour of piquant rogulshness, at others a touch of easyJ 
sentiment. For a contemporary audience, of course, there wcreT 
other points of attraction in the play, for the satirical intent is 
sufficiently obvious, though it is needless for us here to inquire 
into the personages adumbrated, that investigation belonging 
neither to pastoral nor to literary history properly speaking. 
By far the cleverest as well as the most pleasing scene in the 
play is that introducing a game of bowls*, during which 
Lisander courts Violetta in long-drawn metaphor. Part at 
least of this brilliant double-edged word-play must be quoted, 
even though the verse-capping may at times pass the bounds 
of strict decorum : 

Duke. Doth OUT match bold? 

Duchess, Yes, whose part nill you talcef 

Duke. Zelmanes. 

Duchess. Soft, that match is still to make. 

1 A. H. Bnllen'i reprint of Day'* works was privatdy piinlediD 1881. Thoogh 
tlie text u not in all respects satisfactory, I have tboogbt myself joitified in qnotuig 
fiam it at the ooly cdilian available. 

* Nal tennis, as Mi. Bollen states (Inlrod. p. 17], oblivions for the momcDl of 
the ini;it)sslbili[y of leprcsenling a Icnnis matkib on the Etige, u well at of tbe fact 
that the game Wfti never, in EUlabctban lioies, played by ladies. 
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VioUtta. Leia cast a choice, the nearesl two take one. 
LisamUr. My choice is cast ; help sweet occasion. 
Viol. Come, heere's agood. 
Lit. WeU, betterd. 

Duek. Best of all. 

Lis, The Duke and I. 

Duke. The weakest goe to the wall. 

Viol. lie lead. 
Ids. lie follow. 

Viol. We have both one mind. 

Lii. Id what? 

Viol. In leaving the old foike behinde. 

Ihike. Well jesled, daughter i and you lead not faire. 

The hindmost bound though old may catch the hare. 
Duch. Your last Boule come? 

Viol. By the faith a me well led. 

Us. Would I might lead you. 
Viol. Whither ? 

Lis. To my bed. 

Viol. I am sure you would not. 

Lis. By this aire 1 would. 

Viol. I hope you would not hurt me and you should. 
Lis. Ide love you, sweet . . . 

Dtike. Dau^ter, your bowle winnes one. 

Viol. None, of my Maidenhead, Father; 1 am gone: 

The Amazon hath wonne one. 
Lis. Yield to that. 

Viol. The cast I doe. 
Lis. Vourselfe ? 

Viol. Nay scrape out that. (11. v.)' 

' TTierc is one printed pl»y, llie reUtioo of whicb lo the Artadia is not very 
deal. Tbc title, Muieii^nis, at once mggests some conneuan, but il is difficult to 
follow il out in deliil. Mucedonis, 'the king's Sonne of Vnleiilia,' lenrc! his 
father'! court and goes diigaiied as n ihtpberd to »!□ the love of Amadine, ' the 
king's daoghlei of Arragon.' He twice leicucs the princess, it icnteDccd 10 baaiih- 
mcDt, and lereals his identity just us his father arrives in search of him. The play 
was originally primed in ijqB, but no dontit origiiuted some years earlier, i. 1588 
according to Flesy. Most of the rescmbloDces with the Arcadia, however, are 
dac lo tcxnei which first appeared in t6)o, in which edition ihe king of Valentia 
first plays a part. Beyond Mucedotus* disguite there i( nlKolelely nothing pailonil 
in the play. Wilb Ihe exception of some of the additional scenes, which are 
undoubtedly by a different hand from the lest, the play is unrelieved rubbish. 
Probably the original author atiliied in the composition of his piece such elements 
and incidents of tbe Arcadiii as be bod githeted orally while the nnliaished work 
still circntatcd in MS. Later the reviser. Iwing awan of this lonrce, expanded the 
play from ■ knowledge of the completed work. It cannot be said to be a dramaliia- 
tloD of Ihe roomnce, chough il li nndonbtedly ia a mumet founded Bpon it. 
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The imprinted dramas founded on the Arcadia need nol 
detain us long. One is preserved in a volume of manuscript 
plays in the British Museum, and is entitled Zi>wtf*jC4a«^c/»»tfy 
Change ^. It is written in a hand of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, small and neat, but, partly on account of 
the porous nature of the paper, exceedingly hard to read. 
The dramatis personae include a full cast from the Arcadia ; 
and somewhat more stress appears to be laid on the pastoral 
elements than is the case in either of the printed plays. From 
what I have thought it necessary to decipher, however. I see 
no reason to differ from Mr. Bullen, who dismisses it as 
' a dull play *.' The prologue may serve as a specimen of the 
style of the piece. 

This Scaene'a prepar'd for those ihat longe to see 

The crasi>e Meanders in Loves deatinie ; 

To see the changes in a shatterd wit 

Proove a roan Changlinge in attcmptiitge it; 

To change a noble niinde I'a gloj'd intent 

Beefore such change will lei urn see ih" event. 

This change our Famous Princes had, beefore 

Their borrowed shape could speake um any more. 

And nought but this our PocI feares will seite 

Your liking fancies wilh that new disease. 

Wee hope the best : all wee can say lis strange 

To heare with patient eares Loves changelinges Cbuige 

— which, if this is a fair sample, is very Hkely true. Below 
the prologue the writer has added the couplet : 

Th' old wits are goae; looke for noe new thing by us, 
For nullum til Jam Dtelitm quod non til dictum pritu. 

The other play is preserved in a Bodleian manuscript ', and 
is entitled 'The Arcadian Lovers, or the Metamorphosis of- 
Princes.' 'The name of the author,' writes Mr. Hazlittf 
following Halliweli, ' was probably Moore, for in the volume, 
written by the same hand as the play, is a dedication to 
Madam Honoria Lcc from the "meanest of her kinsmen," 
Thomas Moore. A person of this name wrote A Britf 

' ^ntOD MS. 1994. Kol Lant'i ChangtUngt Ckangtd, ai usually qnotol. 
' Old Plays, U. p. 431. ' R«wL I'ocl. j. 
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Discourse about Baptism, 1649' Mr. Falconer Madan, how- 
ever, in his catalogue ascribes the manuscript to the early 
eighteenth century, a date certainly more in accordance with 
the character of the handwriting. If, therefore, the conjecture 
concerning the author's name is correct, he may be plausibly 
identified with the Sir Thomas Moore whose tragedy 
Mangara was acted in 1717, The manuscript, which contains 
various poetical essays, includes not only the complete play, 
which is in prose, but also a verse paraphrase of a large 
portion of the same. Neither prose nor verse possesses the 
least merit ^. 

The earliest of the plays founded upon episodes in the 
Arcadia is Beaumont and Fletcher's Cupid's R£vetfge,\i\{\^' 
was acted by the children of the Queen's Revels, and published 
in 16:5*. A revision, possibly by another hand, has intro- 
duced considerable confusion into the titles of the pcrsonae, 
but need not otherwise concern us ". The plot of the play is 
based on two episodes in the romance, one relating to the 
vengeance exacted by Cupid on the princess Erona of Lycia 
for an Insult offered to his worship, the other to the intrigue 
of prince Plangus of Iberia with the wife of a citizen, and the 
tragic complications arising therefrom. These two stories 
are combined by the dramatists, with no very conspicuous 
skill, into one plot. Plangus and Erona, under the names of 
Leucippus and Hidaspes, are represented as brother and 
sister, children of the old widowed duke of LysJa. They 
make common cause in seeking to abolish the worship of 
Cupid, and their tragedies are represented as alike due to his 
ofTended deity. No sooner has the old duke, yielding to his 

■ In the Bodleiim MS. AibiDQle 7SS u s \»'aa epistle by Philip Kinder, 
> miicclluieaut writer snd conrt ngeot aader Ctuula 1, bora in t6oo at lateit, 
which w«i ' pitlixt LeToce my Sihiia, a Latin comedie or paWocall, iransUtcd 
trom tbe Arthadia, nnllcn it eighteen yean of age.' (See HalUwcll'i Dit. of 
Plays.) The ' Aicbadia ' might, of courw, refer either to Saniuuuro't or Lope de 
Vega's [omnncci, thougli Ihii ii highly improbable. 

' So much we team from the litle-page itielf. The pJny had very likely been 
acted at court sooic yeus eailier, but the docamcnt mentiuaiug jui;b a pettonoaDcc, 
printed by Cunningham, ii of doubtful aulbenticily. while Kleay contnuiicl* himself 
upon (he lubjecl. The qneition is, happily, immatenal to our picieut puipoie. 

' Here, a» in the JiU tf C-Ul, (be tiUet of Ilnke and Duchess have been impec* 
(ectly inlxtitalcd foi King and Queen, probsbly (or coun perfonaaace. 
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daughter's prayers, prohibited the worship of the god, than 
Hidaspes falls desperately in love with the deformed dwarf 
Zoilus, and begs him tn marriage of her father. The duke, 
infuriated at such an exhibition of unnatural and disordered 
affection in his daughter, causes the dwarf to be beheaded, 
whereupon the princess languishes and dies '. In the mean- 
while Leucippus has fallen in love with Bacha, the widow of 
a citizen, and frequents her house secretly, where being sur- 
prised by his father, he protests so strongly of her chastity — 
hoping thereby to save her credit and his own — that the old 
duke falls in love with her himself, and shortly afterwards 
marries her. Having now become duchess she seeks to renew 
her intercourse with the prince, and being repulsed resolves 
upon revenge. She makes the duke believe that hts son is 
plotting against him, and so secures his arrest and condemna- 
tion, hoping thereby to obtain the crown for Utania, her 
daughter by a previous marriage. The citizens, however, rise 
in revolt and rescue Leucippus, who thereupon goes into 
voluntary exile. He is followed by Urania, a simple and 
innocent girl, who, knowing her mother's designs upon his life, 
hopes to counteract her malice by attending on the prince in 
the disguise of a page. The duchess in fact sends a man to 
murder the prince, the attempt being frustrated by Urania, 
who herself receives the blow and dies, the murderer being 
then slain by Leucippus. In the meanwhile the duke dies, 
and the friends of the prince hasten to him, bringing with them 
the duchess as a prisoner. She however, seeing her schemes 
doomed to failure, nurses revenge, and succeeds in stabbing 
Leucippus, then turning the da^er into her own heart '. 

More ink than was necessary has been spilt over the motive 
of this wildly melodramatic play. Seward expressed an 
opinion that there was nothing in the action of the brother 
and sister deserving such severe retribution. To him Mason 
retorted, with somewhat childish seriousness, that, the 
characters being supposed pagan, the speech of the princess 

' Tbe Elory in the romuice is veiy dilTerent. Erooi, aitei tnimy Bdveutmct, 
malriet hcilovef. Both cpiMidci arc reUled io Book II, chapters uti and followuig 
(cd. I J90). They tie epiiomized by Dyce, whose edicioQ 1 have of conne Died, 

' Here, ifoin, the catatliopbe a( the play bean no rciemblance lo the nunaiiee. 
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must be held a sacrilegious blasphemy. So Sidney no doubt 
intended it, and so Beaumont, who was evidently the author of 
the scene in question, intended it too, and he would possibly, 
if left to himself, have executed the rest in a manner consonant 
with this intention. But his collaborator took the opportunity 
of adding a scene between certain of the lords of the court, 
in which, with characteristic coarseness, he represented 
the condemned worship in the light of mere vulgar licence. 
The fact is that not only the playwrights, but, no doubt, the 
majority of the audience as we!!, were interested chiefly in 
the extravagance of the plot, and cared little or nothing 
for the adequacy of the motive. As a drama the piece is 
decidedly poor, and the construction which ends the sister's 
part of the tragedy in the second act leaves much to be 
desired. There is, moreover, something particularly and un- 
necessarily revolting in Hidaspes' passion for the deformed 
dwarf, and something forced in the contrast between Leucippus' 
licentious relations with Bacha at the beginning of the play 
and the self-righteousness of his later attitude. Both faults 
are unfortunately rather typical, one of the extravagant 
colouring affected by the dramatists, the other of the coarse 
and hasty characterization to which Fletcher in particular is 
apt to condescend. There are, however, some good passages 
in the play, though it is not always easy to assign them to 
their author. The scenes in which Urania appears are pretty, 
though inferior to the very similar ones in the nearly con- 
temporary Pkilasler. The song of the maidens as they watch 
by their dying mistress, palinode and dirge in one, is striking 
in the blending of diverse modes : 

Cupid, paidon what is past. 
And forgive our sins at last ! 
Then we wilJ be coy no mote. 
But thy deily adore ; 
Troths at tifteen we will plight, 
And will tread a dance each night. 
In the fields or by the tire, 
With the youths that have desire. 



Thus I shut thy faded light, 

And put ii in eternal night. 
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Where is she can boldly say. 
Though she be as fresh ai May. 
She shall not by ihis corpse be laid, 
Ere lo-mormw's light do Sadel (II. v.] 

There is a suggestioa of better things, too, in the lines : 

he is like 
Nothing that we have seen, yet doth resemble 
Apollo, as 1 oft have fancied bim, 
When rising from his bed he stirs himself. 
And shakes day from his hair. (1. iii.) 

The authors, or one of them, had also learned somethi:^ of 
Shakespeare's quaint humour, as appears in the remark : 

What should he be beheaded ? we shall have it grow so base shortly, 
genllemcD will be out of love wilh it. |11. iii.) 

The main plot of the above reappears in Andratnana, 
a play which was published in i66o as 'By J, S.' It had 
probably never been performed when it was printed, and 
though the initials were possibly intended to suggest .Shirley's 
authorship, there can be little doubt that he was wholly 
innocent of its parentage. An allusion to Denham's Sofhy 
places the date of composition after 1 643 •, The plot is taken 
direct from the Arcadia, the names being retained, and there 
is nothing to show that the author, whoever he may have 
been, knew anything of Cupid's Revenge. The story, how- 
ever, is practically the same except for the addition of the 
episode of I'langus defeating the Arpve rebels, and the 
omission of the character which appears as Urania in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's play and as Palladius in the original 
romance. The end is also slightly different. After the 
prince has been rescued by the citizens, Andromana, the 
queen, plots a general massacre. Plangus overhears her 
conversation with her instrument and confidant, and runs 
him through with his sword on the spot. At Andromana's 

' See in. V. Aceordiag 10 Chetwood {British Thtatrt, 175a, p. 47), the pUy 
vu revived in 1671, with ■ prologue mtritiutlng it \a Sliirley. Thu i&, of L-ourae, 
possible, bot il rMjuircs more than Chclwood's onsnpponed nnthority to reader it 
probable. Fleay fingBals that the anthw is the Kwnc >i the J. S. of Fkillit tf 
Scyrm, nomel)', as 1 lutTe shown, JonBtlmn Sidnua. This seems to me highly im- 
ptolKible. The piny is printed la Haxlill'i Dodsley, ToL xiv, wheace I qnolc, with 
□eccssaiy correctioiiE. 
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cries the king enters, and she forthwith accuses the prince 
of attempting violence towards her ; the king stabs his son, 
Andromana stabs the king, next the prince's friend Inophilus, 
and finally herself. She seems on the whole satisfied with 
this performance, and with her last breath exclaims : 

I have lived long enough to boast an act, 
Afler which no miachief shall be new. 

Little need be said of this play. It is wholly lacking m 
distinction of any sort or kind, and the last act with the 
catastrophe is a mere piece of extravagant botching. There 
are, however, here and there passages which are worth 
rescuing from the general wreck. One of these is the opening 
of the first scene between Plangus and Andromana : 

Plangvs. It cannot be so late. 

Andromitna. Believe 'I, the sun 

Is set, my dear, and candles have usarp'd 

The office of the day. 
Plan. Indeed, methinks 

A certain mist, like darkness, hangs on my eyelids. 

Bu( loo great lustre may undo the sight : 

A man may stare so long upon the sun 

That he may look his eyes out ; and certainly 

'Tis so with me ; I have so greedily 

Swallow'd thy light that I have spoil'd my own. 
And. Why shouldst thou tempt me to my ruin thus? 

As if thy presence were less welcome to me 

Than day to one who, 'tis so long ago 

He saw the sun, hath forgot what light is. (I. v.] 

Occasional touches, too, are not without flavour: 

You can create me great, I know, sir. 
But good you cannot. You might compel, 
Entice me loo, perhaps, to sin. But 
Can you allay a gnawing conscience, 
Or bind up bleeding reputation f (II. v. end.) 



or, again : 



Shall I believe a dream ! 
Which is a vapour borne along the stream 
Of fancy. (V. iii.) 



The last in this somewhat dreary catalogue is Glapthorne's 
Argalus and Parthema, published in 1639 and acted probably 
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the previous year. It is founded on the episode related in 
Books I and III of the Arcadia*, and possibly on Quarles' 
poem already noticed. The story is briefly as follows, 
Demagoras, finding his suit to Parthenia rejected in favour 
of Argalus, robs her of her beauty by means of a poisonous 
herb, an outrage for which he is slain by his rival. After 
a while Parthenia regains her beauty through the care and 
skill of the queen of Corinth, and returns to her lover. 
During the marriage festivities the king sends for Argalus 
to act as champion against a knight who has carried off his 
daughter, and Argalus, obeying the summons, finds himself 
opposed to his friend Amphialus. They fight, and Argalus 
is slain. Parthenia then appears disguised as a warrior io 
armour, challenges Amphialus, and suffers a like fate. With 
this inconsequent and unmotived tragedy is interwoven a sh'ght 
and incongruous underplot of rustic buffoonery. As a whole 
Glapthome's play is of inconsiderable merit. Here and there, 
however, we come upon a passage which might make us hope 
better things of the author \ Of Argalus it is said that 

His gracious merit challenges a wife, 
Fairs as Parthenia, did she slaine the East, 
When the bright mome hangs day upon her cheeks 
In chaines of liquid pearle. (I. i.) 

Demagoras is a glorious warrior who would compel love as he 
has done fame. Though Parthenia reminds him that 

Mars did not wooe the Queeo of Love id Annes, 

his lierce soul yet dwells on deeds of force : 

II] bring oa 
Well-maDag'd troops of Souldlers to the Gght, 
Draw big battaJiaes, like a moving field 
Of standing Come, blown one way by the wind 
Against the frighted enemy i (ib.j 

and, remembering former conquests : 

This brave resolve 
Vanqoisb'd my Steele wing'd Goddesse, and ingag'd 

' Bk. I. chnps. v-viii, Bk. III. chap. lii, in the edition of 1590. 
' Quotttiom luc lakeii, with cuireciious, from Pciisoa'a ttprint of Glapthonie't 
wotIce (1S74). 
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Peneian Daplire, who did fly the Sun, 
Give up to willing ta.vi£hnient, her bougbes 
T invest my awfull front, (ib.) 

Parthenia, healed frooi the poison, returns 

her nght 
Beauty new shining like the Queen of night, 
Appearing fresher after she did shroud 
Hev gawdy forehead in a pitchy cloud : 
Love triumphs in ber eyes; (III, end.) 

and the pastoral poetess Sapho promises an ' epithalamy ' for 
the bridal pair, 

Till I sing day from Tethis amies, and fire 
With ayry raptures the whole morning quire, 
Till the smaU birds their Silvan notes display 
And sing with us, 'Joy 10 Parthenia!' (ib.) 

Into her mouth, too, is put the following picture of the bride 
which has some kinship with contemporary baroque in Italian 
architecture and painting, and also occasionally anticipates in 
a remarkable manner the diction of the following century. 

The holy Priest had joyn'd their hands, and now 

Night grew propitious lo their Bridall vow, 

Majeatick Juno, and young Hymen flies 

To light their Pines at faire Parthenia's eyes; 

The liltle Graces amourously did skip. 

With the small Cupids, from each lip to lip ; 

Venus her selfe was present, and untide 

Her virgine Zone ' ; when loe, on either side 

Stood as bet handmaids, Chasiily and Truth, 

With that immaculate guider of her youth 

Rose-colour'd Modestic : These did undresse 

The beauteous maid, who now in readinesse, 

The Nupiiall tapers waving 'bout her head. 

Made poore her garments, and enrich'd her bed. (IV. L) 

So again we find single expressions which arc striking, as 
when Parthenia bids Amphialus, sooner than appease her 
wrath, to hope 

To cbannc the Genius of the world to peace ; (V.) 

' K. Dcighton's emcndtdon, natloDbtedly comet, fat 'Love' of the originil. 
{CtHJlttural Xliulings, second ttna, Ctlcutln, iSgS, p, Ijfi,) 
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or when, dying, she commends herself to h« dead lover : 

take my breath 
That flics to thee oa the pale wings of death, (lb.) 

And yet it would be scarcely unfair to describe these as for 
the most part the beauties of decay; they are as rich 
embroidery upon rotten cloth, and are achieved by careful 
elaboration of sensuous imagination, and the art of arresting 
the attention upon a commonplace thought by the use of 
some striking epithet or novel and daring turn of expression. 
For the wider and more essential beauties of conception, 
character, and construction we look in vain in Glapthome's 
play. 

Sidney's Arcadia, however, though the most important, was 
not the only so-called pastoral romance which left dramatic 
progeny. It has been customary to describe the Tkracian 
Wonder, a play of uncertain authorship, as founded upon the 
story of Curan and Argentile in Warner's Albion's England, 
a metrical emporium of historical legend very popular at the 
close of the sixteenth century. The narrative in question was 
later expanded into a separate work by one William Webster, 
and published in j6i^i. That Collier should have given 
a quite erroneous abstract of Warner's tale, and should then 
have proceeded to claim it as the source of the play in ques- 
tion, is perhaps no great matter for astonishment, nor need it 
particularly surprise us to find certain modem critics swallow- 
ing the whole fiction on Collier's authority. What is extra- 
ordinary is that a scholar of Dyce's ability and learning should 

I 1 have been unible to trace this work beyond a rcfcr^cc to Heber's sale gireo 
in HuUlt'a Han^eak. The oHginal sto^ will be found in Althn's England, 
Book IV. cbtip. XX. of )be Rnt Port, pabljibed in i (;S(i. As Dr. Ward points out, 
it is ■ vnrUnt of the old romance of Ha»clofc. Edel, with a view to disinheriting 
hii niece Argeolile, beir lo Diria (?Dein\ of which be is regtnt, iceks lo mairy 
hei lo a base scullion. This menial, however, is really Cnrnn, prince of Danske, 
who has sought the court in disguise, in the hope of obtninlDg the love of the 
piinceie, who ii mewed up from iaterconrse with the wotld. Of this Argentile i> 
ignorant, and when she bears of her ujicle's purpose, she contrives lo escape from 
court and lives disguised u a shepherdess. After her (light Curan also leaves the 
conit and asinnm a shepherd's garb, and meeling Argentile by chance again falls 
in love wilh her without Itnowing who she is. Ailer a while he reveals bis identity, 
and she her>: they arc marrwd, and he conquer) back her kingdom fi-om the 
tifurping EdeL 
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have been misled. For it is quite evident that the Thraciaa 
Wonder is based, though hardly closely, on no less famous 
a work than Greene's Menaphon '. This should of course have 
been apparent to critics even without the hint supplied by 
Antiraon in the second scene of Act IV ; ' She cannot choose 
but love me now; I'm sure old Mcnaphon ne'er courted in 
such clothes.' The dramatist, however, has not followed his 
source slavishly ; the pastoral element is largely suppressed 
or at least subordinated, and the catastrophe somewhat altered. 
Instead of the siege of the castle by the shepherds when the 
heroine is carried off" by her own son, we have the following 
ending. The king himself carries off his daughter, and her 
son and husband, ignorant of course of their mutual relation- 
ship, put themselves at the head of the shepherds in pursuit. 
At this moment the country is invaded by the king of Sicily, 
who comes to seek his son, the husband of the heroine, and 
by the king of Africa, who comes to avenge the banished 
brother of the king of Thrace. After much fighting it is 
resolved to decide the issue by single combat, in the course of 
which explanations ensue which lead to a general recognition 
and reconciliation. The pastoral element is represented by 
old Antimon an antic shepherd, a clown his son, his daughter 
a careless shepherdess and her despised lover, and a careless 
shepherd. 

The play was printed in 1661 by Francis Kirkman, who 
ascribed it on the title-page to John Webster and William 
Rowley. All critics arc agreed that the former at least had 
nothing to do with the composition ; but beyond that it is 
difficult to go. Perhaps the mention of ' old Menaphon ' 
might be taken to indicate that the romance was at least not 
new at the time of the composition of the play, for Menaphon 
himself was not an old man. In spite of the small merit of 
the play from a poetical point of view, and of occasional 
extraordinary oversights in the plot — for instance, we are never 
told how the infant who is shipwrecked on the shore, presum- 
ably of Arcadia, comes to be a young man in the service of 
the king of Africa — its b.idness has perhaps been exaggerated, 

' So Iir u I •m Awwe, A. B. Craurl wu the &nl lo poiol Ihi* oaL f^Sptmtr, 
Ui. p. Ixi.) 
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and it is undoubtedly from the pen of an experienced stage- 
hack. I do not know, however, that any passage is worth 
quotation '. 

Any ailment in favour of an early date for the Tkracian 
Wonder, based on its being founded on Greene's romance, is 
sufficiently answered by Thomas Forde's Love's Labyrinth, 
which is a much closer dramatization of the same story, 
retaining the names and characters almost unchanged, but 
which cannot have been written very long before its publica- 
tion in 1660. One episode, the death of Sephistia's mother, 
a character unknown to Greene, is apparently borrowed from 
Gomersall's Lodovick S/oraa ^ The play, which lies some- 
what beyond our limits, represents in its worst form the 
dib&ck of the old dramatic tradition, continued past its date 
by writers who had no teclinical familiarity with the stage. 
It is equally without poetic merit, except in a few incidental 
songs. Of these, some are borrowed from Greene, one is 
a translation from Anacreon also printed in the author's 
Poetical Diversions, some are original. Of the last, one may 
be worth quoting *, 

' It is printed in Hailitl'f Wibster, voL it. Fleiy, with cbanctcriitic usar- 
aacc, identifid the Thratian iVoniUr with > loK play of Hejrvood't, known only 
fiom HctiiIdwe's Diu;, and thece called ' Wat without blowi and lore uithoni 
wit.' He argues; ' in i. J," Voo never (hall nfiain renew year luit;" bnt the low 
it given at tbe end without any snil ; and in iii. i, " Herenai a bappy war Gaiihed 
urilhonl blowj." ' Tbc ideatifi cation, however, will not bear examination- No 
btttle, it is Inie, is [ought at Sicily's liist appeanace, but the title, War Biif&eut 
Sbnos could hardly be applied to a play in which Ibe whole of the last act U 
OCcnpied with fierce fighting between three different nations. So with the second 
title, Lave tuilhout Suit. Serena indeeit giants her love in the end witbont vif 
Kaion whatever, bnl only after her lover has ' luiled' binuelf clean oat o( his five 
wits. Moreovei. it It not certain that (hii second title should not be Lave milAaul 
Strifi. Heywood's play, 1 have tittle donbt, wsi a mere love-comedy (cr. such 
titles as Tkt Atnoreus War, aud similar expressions in the dniinatislB/fljjiin). The 
identification, moreover, wonld necessitate the date 159B, though (his does not 
prevent Fleay from stating that the piece is founded on William Webster's po«m 
publiibed in 1617, So early a dale seems to me rather improbable. Since William 
Wcbstct's poem hai nothing to do with the present piece, the suggestion thai Klrlt- 
mau'i attribution of the play to John Webster was due to a conlusioa of coarse 
falls to the groand. 

' According to S. L, Lee in the Die. Nat. Biag. , who follows tbe Bitgrophia 
Dramalua. 

' ItwillbefotindinMi. Biillen'suImiiablecQllec[ion,Z.jTa:r^ff«t/>l<27rama/i(U, 
iSSg, p. tit. 
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Fond love, no more 
Will I adore 

Thy feigned Deity ; 
Co throw thy dans 
At simple hearts 

And prove thy victory. 

Whilst I do keep 
My harmless sheep 

Love hatli no power on me ; 
'Tis idle sooles 
Which he controules. 

The busy man is £ree. (ILL) 

Readers of Suckling will recognize the inspiration of the 
following lines: 

Why so nice and coy, fair Lady, 

Prilhee why bo coy ? 
If you deny your band and lip 

Can 1 your heart enjoy? 

Prithee why so coy? (IV. iii.) 

There is one obvious omission from the above list of plays 
founded on pastoral romances, but it has been made intention- 
ally. The interest which from our present point of view attaches 
to As Vol/ Like It lies less in the relation of that play to its 
source in Lodge's romance than to the fact that in it Shake- 
speare summed up to a great extent, and by implication passed 
judgement upon, pastoral tradition as a whole. It will there- 
fore be more convenient and more appropriate to postpone 
consideration of tlie piece until we have followed out the 
influence of that tradition, and watched its effect in the wide 
field of the romantic drama, and come at the end ourselves to 
face the question of the meaning and the merits of pasloralism 
as a literary creed- 
Looking back for a moment over the plays just passed in 
review, it is impossible not to be struck by the fact that they 
present in themselves but the slightest traces of pastoral. It is 
evident that it was not there that lay the dramatists' interest in 
the romances. This observation is important, for the tendency 
is not confined to those plays which are directly founded on 
works of the sort. The idea of pastoral current among the 
playwrights, and no doubt among the audience too, was largely 

z 
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derived from novels such as the Arcadia, and, as we have seen, 
the tradition of these works was one rather of polite chivalry 
and courtly adventure than of pastoralism proper. Had no 
other forces been at work the tradition of the stage influenced 
by the romances would have probably shown no trace of 
pastoral at all. As it was, something of a genuinely pastoral 
tradition arose out of the mythological plays and the attempts 
at imitating the Italian drama, and this combined with the 
more popular but less genuine pastoralism of the romances 
to produce the peculiar hybrid which we commonly fiad 
passing under the name of pastoral in this country. 



II 

The pastoral tradition, such as it was, that thus formed 
itself on the English stage remained to the end hesitating, 
tentative, and undefined. At no time did it become an 
enveloping atmosphereof artistic creation. Authors approach- 
ed it as it were from the outside, from no sense of inner 
compulsion, but experimentally from the broader standpoint 
of the romantic drama, and with the air of pioneers and 
innovators, as if ignorant of what had been already achieved 
in the same line by their predecessors. Consequently, in spite 
of the considerable following it enjoyed, this romantic- pastoral 
tradition lacked vitality, and failed as a rule to attract authors 
of more pre-eminent powers. We have already seen how the 
three chief English experiments stand apart from it, and we 
shall find as we proceed that there are other plays as well 
which it is difficult to bring strictly into line, though they are 
not in themselves of sufficient importance to claim separate 
consideration. In some measure, indeed, it may be truly said 
that, like the hintory of the Senecan drama or of classical 
versification, the history of the dramatic pastoral in England 
is that of a long series of incoherent and more or less fruitless 
experiments. There is, however, an important diflTcrence 
between the two cases, for in the pastoral we are at least 
aware of a striving towards some new and but dimly appre- 
hended form of artistic expression. It is true that this was 
never attained ; and looking back from the vant^e-ground of 
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time we may doubt whether after all it was worth attaining, 
but it serves to differentiate the pastoral experiment from 
those others whose object was but tlie revival of a past for 
ever vanished. The English pastoral drama had one advantage 
at least over many other literary fopperies, in that it obeyed 
the fundamental law of literary progress, which is one with 
artistic evolution. 

A chronological survey of the r^ular plays to be classed as 
pastorals will best serve the needs of our present inquiry, and 
for this purpose it is fortunate that in nearly all cases we 
possess evidence which enables us to date the work with toler- 
able accuracy, while the few which yet remain doubtful are 
themselves unimportant, and probably fall near the limit of 
our period. Even, however, were this not so, the singular inde- 
pendence of most of the pieces and the absence of any visible 
line of development would make uncertainty as to their order 
of far less consequence here than in many departments of 
literary history in which similar evidence is unhappily wanting. 

In substance, then, tlie romantic pastoral in England waa7<^ 
a combination of the Arcadian drama of Italy with theo| 
chivalric romance of Spain, as familiarized through the medium 
of Sidney's work, i and also, though less consistently, with <3 
the never very fuHy developed tradition of the mythological 
play. In form, again, it may be said to represent the mingling 
of the conventions of the Italian drama with the freer action 
and more direct and dramatic presentation of the romantic 
stage. The earliest play in which these characteristics are 
found is the anonymous Maid's Metamorphosis, printed and 
probably acted 'by the Children of Powles' in 1600'. The 

* RepriDled in iBBi by A. H. Balleo in the iirat voTame tAYaxOld En^tih Plqyl, 
md more icccQll^ by R. W. Bond in hi« edliion of Lyiy. !□ quoting, 1 bofe gtoe- 
rally followed Ihe latter, tbough I have piefcavd my obd imngemeiit of cetlain 
puugcs. None of the auggcuioiti thai have been pat forword as to Ibe aulbonbip 
of the play appear lo me lo carry much ""ciuhl. Tbe ascripfiou of the whole lo 
Lyly, fiiit made by Archer in i6j6, aiid lepvuted by Hollivicll lu lale a> i36o. it 
Dow ultetlf discredited. The view, fint advanced by Kdmand Gone, that the aDtbor 
wu John Day. has been leDtxIivrly endoned by both editon of ihe piece; bat 
1 agree with FKjfcasot Gotlancx in ibinkiog il uDlikely on the ground of atyie- 
Ficay aitigns the senoui ivcim) poction of Ihe play to Daniel, and the comic 
(piDSe) Kenct tu Lyly. It mtaii lo me unlikely, however, that Dimiel, wbo waa 
■boitly to appear a* the chief eiponenl of ihe oithodox Italian tradition, ibould at 

Z 2 
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plot, which from the blending of different elements it presents 
is of considerable historical interest, is briefly as follows. 
Eurymine, of whose connexions we hear nothing but that she 
is supposed to be lowly bom, and Ascanio, the duke's son, are 
in love. The duke, discovering this, orders two of his retainers 
to lead Eurymine secretly into the forest and there slay her. 
Her youth and beauty, however, touch their hearts, and they 
agree to spare her on condition that she shall Uve among the 
country folk, and never return to court. They have no sooner 
left her than she meets with a shepherd and a hunter, who 
both fall in love on the spot, and whose rivalry supplies her 
with the means of livelihood. Ascanio now appears in search 
of his love, and is directed by Morpheus, at the hest of Juno, 
to seek out a certain hermit, who will be able to advise him. 
In the meantime, however, an unexpected complication has 
arisen. Apollo, meeting Eurymine in her shepherdess' dis- 
guise, has fallen violently in love, and threatens misdiief. To 
escape from his pursuit she craves a boon, and having extorted 
a promise from the infatuated god, demands that he shall 
change her into a man. Much regretting his rash promise, 
Apollo complies. The next thing that happens is that the 
lovers meet. This is distinctly unsatisfactoiy, but at the sug- 
gestion of the hermit ' three or four Muses ' and the ' Charities ' 
or Graces are called in to help, and by their prayers at length 
induce Apollo to relent and restore Eurymine to her original 
sex. No sooner is this performed than she is discovered to 
be the daughter of the hermit, and he the exiled prince of 
Lesbos. At this juncture arrives a messenger from the duke, 
begging Ascanio to return to court, and adding casually, as it 
seems, that should Eurymine happen to be still alive she too 
will be welcome. 

Thus we sec the threefold weft, Arcadian, courtly, and 
mythological, weaving the fantastic web of the earliest of the 
romantic pastorals. Of the influence of the drama of Tasso 

iblt dmte have been coDcemed in Ihe prodnctlon ofa typical nample of tin hybrid 
paslotal of Ihe Engllih slagf. Nor do I believe thai Lyl)' w«» in an)' way con- 
cenieil in the piece, though lome icenei aie evident imitalioni of hii work. Thia, 
however, involves the cjae^IioD of ihe authonhip of tbe lyrics foiind in Lyiyt 
plays, and I must refer (or a detailed ducouioa to my article upon the subjecl 
already dted (p. ai;). 
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and Guan'ni there is, indeed, but little, the plot being in no 
wise that of orthodox tradition ; but shepherd and ranger arc 
true Arcadians, neither di^uised courtiers nor rustic clowns, 
as in the Sidneian romance. The author, whoever he was, 
may have drawn a hint for his plot from Lyly's Gallalhea, in 
which, it will be remembered, Venus promises to change one 
of the enamoured maidens into a man, or else, maybe, direct 
from the tale of Iphis in Ovid '. As to the sources of the other 
elements, it will be sufficient for our purpose to note that the 
verse portions of the play are rimed throughout in couplets, 
a fact that carries them back towards Peelc's Arraignment 
and the days previous to Marlowe. The alight comic business 
is in prose, and the characters of the three young rogues are 
directly traceable to the waggish pages of Lyly ''■. 

The piece has the appearance of being a youthful work ; 
the verse is often irregular and clumsy, and the rimes uncer- 
tain. On the whole, however, it contains not a little that is 
graceful and pleasing to the ear, while in description the 
unknown author shows himself a faithful and not unsuccessful 
disciple of Spenser in his idyllic mood. Here, for instance, 
are two passages which have been thought to reveal a study 
of the master'; 

■ NslatiKrfhaiei, ix. 667, &C. Wtiitl U moved 10 chiracterize Ibe plot u 
R Ihcme of ' Ovidiaa lubrieiljr.' I qneition whctiici any lucb ceiuurc a Runted. 
Thil ibc ibeme ii one whlcb would bavc become intolcmbl; suggcElive in the 
buid* of Ibe Slcneie Inliunati, foe unilance. may be admilted, bul tbe nnlbor ha* 
bealed the itoiy wjib coinplcle naivtU. The obicenc pauagea rererred lo laler 
on (p. 345) occui in the coniic action, aod aie ia no way coaoected wilb Ibe 
point in qneition. Waid farther infanns nt ibat the play ia ' tbtonetiont in [ime,* 
notwitbiluidiDg the bet thst lOmethtDg approachiag a quaitcr of the whole ti 
in piD&e. 

* 1 miut repeal Ibat 1 ace no advantage to be gained from (be metbod adopted 
by Homet Smith, who tries to exliacl and separate (be uriclly paitoral cleincau 
fiom Ibe medley. A ptay ii not a child's pnitle Ibat can be taken to pieces and 
labelled, nor ctcd a cbeinjeal coni|ioiuid to be analyKd into iti eomponeul puts. 
Whnl i> of inlerctt it to oolt the varioni laHucnces which have aflccletJ and 
inuililicd the growth of tbe lilciBij' oigaciim. 

' Tbongh the aothor may very likely bave known Spenser's description of the 
bouse of Morphena {Tatty Qurat, I. i. 748, &c.), be certainly drew bl> own 
Bccoont tliaight from Ovid {Milain. li, 5911 &c.}, lo whicb. of courte, Spenser 
was alio indebted. 1 am mtlier Inclined Id Ibjnk Ihc anlLor drew bis oiatetial 
from GaldiDg's tranilation (11. 6S;, &c.). Wilb Ibc second pawage ijuotcd, c(. 
fatry Qiutn. IL iiL 636, &c 
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Within this ore-grovrne Forrest, there is feimd 

A duskie Cave, thrust lowe mio the ground: 

So ugly darlcF, so dampie and so steepe. 

As for his life the sunne durst never peepe 

Into the entrance : which doth so afrighl 

The very day, thai halfe the world is night. 

Where fennish fogges, and vapours do abound : 

There Morpheus doth dwell within the ground, 

No crowing Cocke, nor waking bell doth caii, 

Nor watchful! dogge dijlurbeth sleepe at aU. 

No sound is heard in compasse of the hill. 

But every thing is quiet, whisht, aod still. 

Amid this Cave, upon the ground doth lie, 

A hollow plancher, all of Ebonie 

Cover'd with blacke, wheieoo the drowsie God, 

Drowned id steepe, continually doth nod. (II. i. lis.) 

And again : 

Then in these verdant fields al richly dide, 

With natures gifts, and Floras painted pride: 

There is a goodly spring whose christal streames 

Beset with myrtles, keepe backe Phoebus beatnea: 

There in rich scales all wrought of Ivory, 

The Graces sit, listening the melodye: 

T^e warbling Birds doo from their preCtie billea 

Unite in concord, as the brooke distilles, 

Whose gentle murmure with his buziing noales 

Is as a base unto their hollow ihroales. 

Garlands beside they weare upon their browes. 

Made of all sorts of flowers earth allowes : 

From whence such fragrant sweet perfumes arisOi 

As you would sweare that place is Paradise. (V. i. tof.) 

same influence may perhaps be traced in slighter sketches, 
iucb as the 

grassie bed 
With sommers gawdie dyapcr bespred. (II. i. JJ.) 

Here is a passage in another strain, which culminates in 
a touch of haunting melody that Spenser himself might have 
envied : 

I marvcll that a rusticlce shepheard dare 

With woodmen thus audaciously compare f 

Why, hunting is a pleasure for a King, 

And Gods themselves sometime frequent the tfain^ 
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Diana with her bowe and arrowes keene, 

Did often use ihe Chace, in Ftjrresis greene. 

And so alas, the good Athenian knight, 

And swifi Acleon herein tooke delight : 

And Alalania the Arcadian dame, 

Conceiv'd such wondrous pleasure ia the game. 

That with her traine of Nymphs attending on, 

She came to hunt the Bore of Calydon. (1. i. 318.) 

We have also the iatroductJon of an Echo scene — the earliest, 
I suppose, in English. A notable feature of the play, on the 
other hand, are the songs, which are in some cases of rare 
excellence, and certain of which bear a resemblance to those 
found in Lyiy's plays. In the lines sung by Eurymlne — 

Ye sacred Fyres, and powers above, 
Forge of desires working love, 
Cast downe your eye, cast downe your eye 
Upon a Mayde in miseric — (1. i. 131.) 

there is a subtlety of sound rare even in the work of lyrists 
of acknowledged merit. Again, there is a fine swing in the 
song: 

Round about, round about, in a fine Ring a: 

Thus we daunce, thus we daunce, and thus we slog a. 

Trip and go, loo and fio', over Ihis Greene a: 

All about, Id and out, for our brave Qucene a- (II. ii. 105.) 

The best of these songs, however, and indeed the gem of the 
whole play, is undoubtedly the duct of the shepherd and 
the ranger, as they call upon Eurymioe, with Its striking 
crescendo of antiphonal effect : 

Gtmulo. As little Lambes lift up their snowic sidet, 

When mounting Larke salutes the gray-eyed mome — 

Silvio. As from the Oaken leaves the bonie glides, 
Where Nightingales record upon the thome — 

Ce, So rise my thoughts— 

^iV. So all my seoces cheere — 

Gt, When she tiuvcyes my flocks— 

Si7. And she my Deare^ 

Ge. Euiymine ! 

Sil. Euryminc [ 

' 'Trip uid go' WIS a provabiil expmsioD, ud it tonad, with its obnou 
rime * to anil Era,' in Kvcial old daacv-tongi. 
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Ge. Come foorth 1 

Sil, Come foorth ! 

Ge. Come fooiih and checre these platnesi' 

Bolh. Eurymine, come foorth and cheere ihese plaines— 

Sil. The Wood-mans Love— 

Ge. Acid Lady of the Swaynes' (IV. ii. 39.) 

Not long after the appearance of the Maid's Metamorphosis 
there was written a play entitled The Fairy Pastoral, or the 
Forest cf Elves, which is preserved in a manuscript belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire, and was printed as long ago as 
1824 by Joseph Haslewood, for the Roxburghe Club, ThCj 
author was William Percy, tliird son of Henry, eighth Eart 
of Northumberland, and the friend of Bamabe Bames at 
Oxford, but of whose life, beyond the facts of its obacuntyj 
and seeming misery, little or nothing is known. He left, 
several manuscript plays, of which the present at least, dated 
1603' at 'Wolves Hill, my Parnassus.' possesses neither 
interest nor merit. It is an amateurish performance, partly in 
prose, partly ia verse, either blank or rimed in couplets. 
Where the author adopts verse as a vehicle, his languagej 
becomes crabbed and ungrammatical in its endeavour to^ 
accommodate itself to the unwonted restraint of metre, which 
it nevertheless fails to do. It is also apt to be laden to the 
point of obscurity with strange verbal mintage of the author's 
own. The plot is not strictly pastoral at all, the only 
characters that supply anything traditional in this line being 
the fairy hunters and huntresses. Oberon, having heard thatj 
Hypsiphyle, the princess of Elvida or the Forest of Elvc^f 
n^iects her charge and suffers the woods and quarry to decay, 
sends Orion to take over the government and reform the 
abuses. The princess refuses to resign her authority, andJ 
a hunting contest ensues, in which, though she is vanqubhed, 
she in her turn overcomes her victor, and finally shares with 
him the fairy throne. While this plot is in action three care- 
less huntresses play tricks on their enamoured hunters, and, 

' The onlj composiliaa I can lecall tthich at ill mticipBtei Ibe pccoliai rflect of 
this lyric is Thcstylii' mng in the Arrtiignmmr ef Paris (IlL ii.), to whiiJi, ia 
the old edition, is appcDded tike qoaiiit tuAe, ' The giacc of ibi* Mog is in tbe 
Sbephcrdi' echo to het vene.' 

* Flea; give* tlie date 1601, [ollowiDg H&lli«el], bol Hulewood tuu 1603. 
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being fooled in their turn, at last consent to reward the service 
of their lovers. The scenes are spun out by a thread of 
broad farce, supported by the fairy children, their school- 
master, and his wench. Some of the obscenity of this part 
may be elaborated from passages in the Maids Metamorphosis. 
The piece has a prologue for representation at court, but 
it is most unlikely that it ever had that honour. It is from 
beginning to end a graceless and mirthless composition. 

Passing over the Faithful Shepkerdtss in 1609, we come to 
a play of a very different order from the last, namely, Phineas 
Fletcher's Sicelides, a piscatorial, written for presentation 
before King James at Cambridge in 1614-5, though he left 
without seeing it. It was acted before the University at 
King's College, on March 13, and printed, surreptitiously it 
would appear, in 1631 '. It is not easy to account for the 
neglect which has usually fallen to the lot of this play at the 
hands of critics *. No doubt among writers generally it has 
shared the neglect commonly bestowed on pastorals, while 
among those more particularly concerned with our present 
subject it has possibly been overlooked as being piscatory. 
The fisher-poem, however, as we have already seen, is merely 
a variant of the pastoral, and must be included under the 
same general heading, while the play itself has no less poetic 
merit, and is certainly far more entertaining than the piscatory 
eclogues of the same author. The scene, as the title implies, 
is laid in Sicily, which was natural enough, or indeed inevitable, 
in ttie case of a writer who would himself in all confidence have 
pointed to Theocritus as the fountain-head of his inspiration. 

Perindus loves Glaucilla, the daughter of Glaucus and Circe, 
and his affection is returned. In consequence, however, of an 
oracle he feigns indifference towards her, and though heart- 
sick when alone, meets her with mockery when she pleads 
her love. Meanwhile Perindus' sister, Olinda, is courted by 

' According to Fleiy, il ' was intended to be piesentei] to JimcE I OD i Jib Mir, 
1614.' This dilf musi be a slip, (iiice it wu not lill 1615 that the king wu at 
Cambridge II il, moteoiR, cunccily givtu io hU Hiitory of lit Slagt. Tbc 
ptcp«rBtioni ttso appeal lo h«»e been fof lie elesenlh. not [he thiitecnlh. Fleaf 
fnnhef mcDlioiK ■ perfaimance al King't before Cbailei I, bol gives no auttioritjr. 

* An exceptioD muil be made of Watd, whose remu-ki are almosi eaccssively 
lancUtoiyi though hii treatment of the piece is neceuaiil)' iligbt. 
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GUucilla's brother, Thalander, to whose aoit, however, she 
turns a deaf ear, and at last bids him leave the country. He 
does so, but soon returns in disguise, resolved on winning her. 
She in the meantime has relented of her coldness, and is 
pining for his love. An opportunity soon offers itself for his 
purpose. By mistake or through ignorance she plucks the 
Hesperian apples in the sacred grove, an otTence for which she 
is condemned to be offered as a sacrilicc to a monster who 
inhabits a cave on the shore, and is known by the name of 
MaJeorchus. Andrcmcda-likc, she is bound to a rock, and the 
ore is in the very act of rushing upon its prey, when Thalander 
interposes and succeeds in slaj'ing the monster. Meanwhile 
Cosma — 'a light nymph of Messina,' who replaces the 
'wanton nymph of Corinth ' of the Arcadian cast — has fallen 
in love with Perindus, and, determining to get rid at a stroke 
both of his sister Olinda and his mistress Glaucilla, gives the 
former a poison under pretence of a love-cure. Glaucilla 
hearing of this, and suspecting the supposed philtre, mingles 
with it an antidote, so that when Olinda drinks it she only 
falls into a death-like trance. Hereupon Cosma accuses 
Glaucilla of substituting a poison for the philtre. She is 
condemned to be cast from the cliffs, but Perindus comes 
forward and claims to die in her place. He is actually cast 
from the rocks, but falling into the sea is rescued by two 
fishermen. These, wc may notice, arc borrowed from the 
twenty-first idyl of Theocritus, and supply, together with 
Cosma's page and lovers, a comic undcr-plot to the play. 
Olinda now revives, Thalander discovering her love for him 
reveals himself, and Perindus' oracle being fulfilled, all ends 
happily, the festivities being crowned by the entirely un- 
expected and uncalled-for return of Tyrinthus, the father of 
Perindus and Olinda, who had been carried off long before 
by pirates. 

This somewhat complex plot, the dependence of which on 
the Italian pastoral is evident, is padded with a good deal of 
farce, but though the construction never evinces any great 
power on the part of the author, it is not on the whole inade- 
quate. The verse is in great part rimed in couplets, and 
there are frequent attempts at epigrammatic effect, which at 
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times lead to some obscurity. The language betrays, as in 
the case of the authors eclogues, a pseudo-archaism, which 
points, particularly in such phrases as ' doe ycleape,' to 
a perhaps unfortunate study of Spenser. Occasionally we 
meet with topical allusions, for instance the thrust at Taylor 
put into the mouth of the rude Cancrone : 

Farewell ye rockes and seas, I thinke yee'l shew it 

That Sicclie atTords a water-Poet. (11. vi.) 

The stealing of the Hesperian apples, and the penalty 
entailed, appear to be imitated from the breaking of Pan's 
tree in Browne's Brilaunids PastoraUt as does also the 
devotion and rescue of Perindus '. The ore probably owes 
its origin, directly or indirectly, to Ariosto, and the influence 
of the Metamorplws€s is likewise, as so often, present. The 
following is perhaps a rather favourable specimen of the verse, 
but many short passages and phrases of merit might be 

quoted : 

The Oxc now feeles do yoke, aU labour sleepes, 

The soule unbent, this as her play-lime kecpcs, 

And sports it selfe in fancies winding atrcames. 

Bathing his thoagbts in thousand winged dreames . . . 

Only love waking rests and sleepe despises. 

Sets later then the sanne, and sooner rites. 

With him the day as night, the night as day, 

All care, no rest, all worke, no holy-day. 

How diRercni from love is lovers guise! 

He never opei, they never shut their eyes, (III, vi.) 

Ten years at least, and probably more, intervened before 
the next pastoral that has survived appeared on the stage. 
This is a somewhat wild production, of small merit, tliough of 
some historical interest, entitled The Careless Shepherdess. 
It was printed many years after its original production, 
namely in 1656, and then purported to be written by 'T. G. 
Mr. of Arts,' who was identified with Thomas GoflTe by 
Kirkman ; nor has this ascription ever been challenged. 
Goffe was resident till i6ao at Oxford, where his classical 
tragedies were performed, after which he held the living of 

' The incideol* occni, bowtvei, In book II o( Btowne'i work (Songt 4 ind s\ 
whicb vu not prioted till 1616. E'lhcc. tbcieroK. Flctchec hml leeD Biowoe's poem 
in minmeript. or cite the pUy. •> origi(i«lly perfofinnJ. differed hocn the printed 
venlao, 1 tbitik it imlikcly that ibe hoirowing iboulil have been the other *By^ 
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East Clandon in Surrey till his death in July, 1639. It is 
probably to these later years that his attempt at pastoral 
belongs, but the actual date of composition must rest upon 
conjecture. It was, we are informed on the title-page, per- 
formed before their majesties (at Whitehall, the prologue 
adds), and also publicly at Salisbury Court, the playhouse 
in the Strand, opened in 1619. Consequently the ' praelu- 
dium," the scene of which is laid in the new theatre, must 
belong to the last months of the author's life •. The questioa 
of the date is interesting principally on account of certain 
lines which bear a somewhat striking resemblance to those 
which stand at the opening of Jonson's Scui Shepherd: 

This was her womed place, on these green banks 

She sate her down, when first 1 heard her play 

Unlo her lisning sheep; nor can she be 

Far from the spring she's left behinde. That Rose 

I saw not yesterday, nor did that Pinke 

Then court my eye ; She must be here, or else 

That gncefuil Marygold wo'd shute have dos'd 

Us beauty in her withered leaves, and that 

Violet too wo'd hang its velvet head 

To mourn the absence of her eyes'. (V. vii.) 

The general poetic merit of the piece is, except for these 
lines, slight, while the songs and lyrical passages, which arc 
rather freely interspersed, are almost all wooden and un- 
musical. Such interest as the play possesses is dependent 
on the plot. We have the conventional four characters ; 
Arismena, the careless shepherdess, her lover Philaritus, and 
Castarina, whose affections lean towards the last, though she 

' Fleay confuses the two perfoUDBiices, uid, by placing Gofle's dnth in 1617, it 
forced to tuppau that die ' pniehidiaiii' wns ndded by soother bund. It mBy be 
noticed that, if this intiodnctioQ is by GolTe, Saliibiiiy Conit was probably 
opeii«<l in the spnog, > poiol otherwise unscliled. 

* The lesembluice with the Sad Shrfhtrd, 1. 1, Is almost too doK to be for- 
tuitooa. It ii, on the other haod, not cEiuly nccomiled for. The whole pas«igc 
quoted above is somewhat maikedly superior to the general level of the veise in 
the play, not merely the two or three lhie& in which a distinct rtaemblancc 10 
Jonson can be traced. Is it pos^ilile that both GofFe and Jonsou were followiog, 
the one slaviahly, (he other with more imoginatioD, one commoa origin^, now 
unknown 1 Or coo it be ihiit Goffe is here reproducing a pasBoge from an early 
nupublisbed work of Jonson's own, a pouage which Jonaoa later tcloshioiicd inla 
[he singularly pcifecl speech of Ac^lamour 7 
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docs not object to hold out some hope to her lover Lariscus. 
Fhilarilus is the son of Cleobulus, who is described as 
'a gentleman of Arcadia,' and opposes his son's marriage 
with the daughter of a mere shepherd to the point of dis- 
owning him, whereupon the lover dons the pastoral garb, 
and so continues his suit to his unresponsive mistress. 
Castarina meanwhile informs her lover that she will show 
no favour to any suitor until the return of her banished father, 
Paromet. Both swains are of course in despair at the cruelty 
of their loves, but the behaviour of the nymphs is throughout 
marked by a certain sanity of feeling, which contrasts with 
the exa^erated devotions, and yet more exaggerated iciness, 
of their Italian predecessors. Philaritus, in the hope of 
rousing Arismena to jealousy, feigns love to Castarina, who 
readily meets his advances. He is so far successful that he 
awakes his mistress to the fact that she really loves him, but 
she determines to play the same trick upon him by feigning in 
her turn to love Lariscus. This has the immediate effect of 
making Philaritus challenge his supposed rival, who, having wit- 
nessed his pretended advances to Castarina, eagerly responds. 
Their meeting is, however, interrupted, in the one tolerably 
good scene in the play, by the appearance of the two 
shepherdesses, who threaten to slay one another unless their 
lovers desist. Arismena's coldness, it may be mentioned, has 
been shaken by Philaritus having rescued her from the pursuit 
of a satyr, and the two maidens now consent to make return 
for the long suit of their lovers. While, however, they are 
yet in the first transport of joy, a troop of satyrs appear, and 
carry off the girls by force, leaving the lovers to a despair 
rendered all the more bitter for Philaritus by the announce- 
ment that his father relents of his anger, and is willing to 
countenance his marriage with Arismena. After a vain 
search for traces of their loves the swains return home, where 
they are met by the same satyrs, still guarding their captives. 
They offer to run at them, when the two leaders discover 
themselves as the fathers respectively of Philaritus and 
Arismena. No satisfactory account of their motive for this 
outrage is offered, for while they are disputing of the matter 
the other satyrs, supposed to be their servants in disguise, 
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suddenly disappear with the girls. Consternation follows, 
and great preparations are made for pursuit. Arismena and 
Castarina, however, apparently escape from their captors, for 
we next find them sleeping quietly in an arbour. Again 
a satyr enters, and carries off Arismcaa, whom Castarina on 
waking follows to the dwelling of the satyrs, where she finds 
her friend being courted by her captor. Meanwhile the rash 
pursuers have fallen into the hands of the pursued, and are 
brought in bound. Matters appear desperate, and the nymphs 
are actually brought on the stage apparently dead and lying 
in their coffins. They soon, however, show themselves to be 
alive, and the chief satyr reveals himself as the banished 
Paromet, who has been endeavouring to induce Arismena to 
marry him, in tlie hope thereby to get his sentence of banish- 
ment revoked. This, it appears, has already been done, and 
all now ends happily. 

In this chaotic medley it will be observed that the plot is 
twice ravelled and loosed before the final solution. lo the 
frequent enlhiemtHls by the satyrs, as in the manner in which 
these deceive their employer, the story distantly recalls 
Ingegneri's Dama dt Vtncrg. One feature of importance is 
the comic character Graculus, who is well fooled by the 
pretended satyrs, and has an amusing though coarse part in 
prose. He seems to owe his origin to the broad humours of 
the vulgar stage, though he may be in a measure imitated 
from the roguish pages of Lyiy, and so be the forerunner of 
Randolph's Dorylas. The tradition of the comic scenes, 
usually written in prose, was in process of crystallization, and 
from the Maufs Metanwpkosis we can trace it onwards 
through the present piece, and such slighter compositions as 
the Converted Robber and Tatham's Love Crowns tfu End, 
to Randolph and even later writers. In the present case it 
was no innovation, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
it was unpopular with the audience '. What was an innovatioa 
was the 'gentleman of Arcadia,' a character for which the 
Spanish romance was without doubt responsible. In the 

' Homa Smitb, io oinking these UKCtions. overlooks hlstarical evidence. It 
ii, bovever, only fail to GolTe to sny ttiat other criUcs appannlly iske a very mttcb 
more l&roiiiBble view of the metiU ol the piece Ihui I va able to do. 
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Italian pastoraJ proper the shepherds are themselves the aristo- 
cracy of Arcadia, the introduction of such social hierarchy as 
is implied in the phrase being a point of chivalric and 
courtly tradition. Cleobulus, however, as well as his son 
Pbilaritus, is in fact purely Arcadian in character. Among 
other persoaae we find Apollo and the Sibyls, introduced for 
the sake of an oracle ; Silvia, who more or less fills the office 
of priestess of Pan, and leads the shepherds to his shrine in 
a sort of masque ; and a very superfluous ' Bonus Genius ' of 
Castartna. This mythological element, however, though 
suggested, is not, any more than the courtly, put to the fore. 
I quote Silvia's song as the best example of the lyrical verse 
of the play : 

Come Shepherds come, impale your brows 

With Garlands of the choicest flowers 
The time allows. 

Come Nymphs deckt in your dangling hair, 

And unto Sylvia*s shady Bowers 

Wilh ha9t repair ; 

Where you shall see chasC Turtles play. 

And NighlmgaJes make lastin); May, 

As if old Time his youthfuil miade. 

To one delightful season had confin'd. (II. i.) 

There is one thing that can be said in favour of the pastoral 
written by Ralph Knevet for the Society of Florists at 
Norwich, namely, that while adhering mainly to tradition, it is 
not indebted to any individual works. Of the author of 
Rkodon and Iris, as the play was called, little ia known 
beyond the dates of his birth and death, 1600 and 1671, 
and the bare facts that he was at one time connected in the 
capacity of tutor or chaplain with the family of Sir William 
Paston of Oxmead, and after the restoration held the living 
of Lyng in Norfolk. The play appears to have been per- 
formed at the Florists' feast on May 3, 1631, and was printed 
the same year. The object the author had in view was the 
characterization of certain flowers in the persons of nymphs 
and shepherds ; other characters are allegorical personifica- 
tions, while Flora herself plays the part of the pastoral god 
from the machine. The weakness of the plot, as in so many 
cases, lies in the existence of two main threads of interest. 
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whose connexion is wholly fortuitous, and neither of which is 
clearly subordinated to the other. In the present case no 
attempt is made to interweave the chivalric motive, in which 
Rhodon stands as champion of the oppressed Violetta, with 
the pastoral motive of his love for Iris. It is, moreover, 
hardly possible to credit the play with a plot at all, since 
one thread is cut short by a dca ex mackina of the most 
mechanical sort, while in the other there is never any com- 
plication at all. The following is the outline of the action. 
The proud shepherd Martagan has encroached on and wasted 
the lands of Violetta, the sister of Rhodon, to whom she 
appeals for protection. The latter determines to demand 
reparation of Martagan, and, in case of his refusal, to offer 
battle on his sister's behalf. In the meantime, warned, 
as we are told, by the stars, he has abandoned his 
love Eglantine, and incontinently fallen in love with Iris. 
The forsaken nymph seeks the aid of a witch, Poneria 
(Wickedness), who with her associate Agnostus (Ignorance) 
is supporting the pretensions of Martagan. Poneria supplies 
Eglantine with a poison under pretence of a love-phillre, 
with instructions to administer it to Rhodon disguised as 
his love Iris, which she succeeds in doing. Meanwhile 
Martagan has refused to come to terms, and either side 
prepares for war. Violetta and Iris send Rhodon charms and 
salves for wounds by the hand of their servant Panace (All- 
heal), who happily arrives just as he has drunk the poison, and 
is in time to cure him. Rhodon now prepares for battle under 
the belief that Iris has sought his death, but being assured of 
her faith, he vows a double vengeance on his foes, to whose 
deceit he next attributes the attempt. The forces are about 
to Join battle when, in response to the prayers of the nymphs. 
Flora appears and bids the warriors hold. Martagan she 
commands to refrain from the usurped territory, and chai^ea 
his followers to keep the peace and abide by her award. 
Poneria and Agnostus she banishes from the land, and 
Eglantine for seeking unlawful means to her love is condemned 
to ten years' penance in a ' vestal Temple.' Thus Rhodon is 
free to celebrate his nuptials with Iris, though the matter 
is only referred to in the epilogue. 
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The plot, it will be seen, is anything but that of a pure 
pastoral. The large chivalric or at least martial element 
belongs less to the courtly and Spanish type than to that of 
works like Menaphon, or even Daphnis and Chloc. There is 
also a comic motive bet\veen Clematis and her fellow servant 
Gladiolus, which turns on the wardrobe and cosmetics of 
Eglantine and Poncria, and belongs to the tradition of court 
and city. The allegorical characters find their nearest parallel 
in those of the Queen's Arcadia '. 

This amateurish effort is composed for the most part in a 
strangely unmetrical attempt at blank verse. It differs from 
the doggerel of the Fairy Pastoral in making no apparent 
attempt at scansion at all, and so at least escapes the crabbed- 
ness of Percy's language. It is not easy to see how the 
author came to write in this curious compromise between 
verse and prose, since it is more or less freely interspersed 
with passages both in blank verse and in couplets, which, while 
exhibiting no conspicuous poetical qualities, are both metrical 
and pleasing enough. Take, for example, the lines from 
Eglantine's lament : 

Since that the gods will not my woe redresse, 

Since men are aliogether piicilcssc. 

Ye sileal ghosts unto my pininis give care; 

Give ear, I ssy, yc ghosts, if ghosts can heare. 

And listen to my plaints that doe escell 

The dorrous lune of mvish'd Philomel, 

Now let liions wheele stand siill a while, 

Let DaJiaus daughters now surccnse their toyle. 

Let Sisyphus rest on his lesdesse stone. 

Lei not the Apples flyc from Plotas sonue. 

And let the full gorg'd Vultur cease to teare 

The growing liver of the ravishcr; 

Let these behold my sorrows and confcsse 

Their paines doc farre come short of my dislresse. (II, iii.) 

Or take Clematis" prayer for her mistress Eglantine: 

Thou gentle goddessc of the woods and mountains. 
That in the woods and mountains art ador'd, 
The Maiden patronesse of chaste desires, 
Who ail for chastity rcnouned most, 

' Hardly ia thote of the prologue to Hymtn't Triumph, u tu^goied by Homer 
Snitti. 

Aft 
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Tresgrand Diana, who hasl power to cure 
The rankling wounds of Cupids golden arrowes. 
Thy precious baJsome dcigne thou lo apply 
Unto the heart of wofuU Eglantine. (I. iii.) 

Or yet ^ain, in lighter mood. Acanthus' boast : 

When Sol shall make the Easiemc Seas his bed, 
When Wolves and Shcepc shall be together fed, . . . 
When Venus shal turn Chast, and Bacchus become sober. 
When fruit in April's ripe, that blossom'd in October, . . . 
When Art shal be esicem'd, and golden pclfc laid down. 
When Fame sbal l<il all truth, and Fortune cease to frown. 
To Cupids yoke then I ray nccke will bow ; 
Till then, I will not feare loves fatall blow. (1. ii.) 

Yet the author of the above passages — for there is no reason 
to suppose a second hand, and the play was published under 
his own direction — chose to write the main portion of his poem 
in a measure of this sort : 

Oh impotent desires, allay the sad consort 

Of ft sublime Fortune, whose most ambitious flames 

Disdaine to bumc in simple Cottages, 

Loathing a bard unpolish'd bed ; 

But Coveting to sbine beneath a Canopy 

Of rich Sydonlan purple, all imbrolder'd 

With purest gold, and orienlall Pearles. (I. iii.) 

Why he should have so chosen I cannot presume to say ; 
whether from haste and carelessness, or from a deliberate 
intention of writing a sort of measured prose ; but it was 
certainly from no inability to be raetricai. The occasional 
lyrics, moreover, are not without merit ; the following lines, 
sung by Eglantine, are perhaps the most pleasing in the play: 

Upon the blacke Rocke of despaire 

My youthfull joyes are perish'd quite; 
My hopes are vanish'd into ayre, 

My day is tum'd to gloomy night; 
For since my Rhodon deare is gone, 
Hope, light, nor comfort, have I none. 
A Cell where griefe the Landlord is 

Shall be my palace of delight. 
Where I will wooe with votes and sighcs 

Sweet death to end my sorrowes quite ; 
Since I have lost my Rhodon deare, 
Deaths flcshlesse armes why should I fcarc? (I. iii.) 
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To treat of Walter Montagu's Shepherds' Paradise at a length 
at all commensurate with its own were to set a premium on 
dull prolixity ; there are, however, in apite of its restricted 
merits, a few points which give it a claim upon our attention. 
A brief analysis will suffice. The King of Castile negotiates 
a marriage between his son and the princess of Navarre. The 
former, however, is in love with a lady of the court named 
Fidamira, who repulses his advances in favour of Agenor, 
a friend of the prince's. The prince therefore resolves to leave 
the court and seek the Shepherds' Paradise, a sequestered 
vale inhabited by a select and courtly company, and induces 
Agenor to accompany him on his expedition. In their 
absence the king himself makes love to Fidamira, who, how- 
ever, escapes, and likewise makes her way to the Shepherds' 
Paradise in disguise. Meanwhile, Belesa, the princess of 
Navarre, misliking of the proposed match with a man she 
has never seen, has withdrawn from her father's court to the 
same pastoral retreat, where she has at once been elected 
queen of the courtly company. On the arrival of the prince 
and his friend they both fall in love with her, but the prince's 
suit is seconded by the disguised Fidamira, and soon takes 
a favourable turn. At this point the King of Castile arrives 
in pursuit, together with an old councillor, who proceeds to 
reveal the relationship of the various characters. Fidamira 
and Belesa, it appears, are sisters, and Agenor their brother. 
The marriage of the prince and Belesa is of course solemniied ; 
the king renews his suit to Fidamira, but she prefers to remain 
in Paradise, where she is chosen perpetual queen '. 

The plot, it will be observed, belongs entirely to the school 
of the Hispano- French romance, and the style, intricate, 
involved, and conceited, in which this prose pastoral Is 
written betrays the same origin. Moreover, as Euphuism, 
objectionable enough in the romance, becomes ten times 
more intolerable on the stage, so too with the language of 
the pastoral -amorous talc of courtly chivalry. There are, 

' W. C Hailitl (Mama/ of Plays, p. >sl Kconli t • BtUmw, the Shepherd'* 
Qbhs: The Kcnc, Galicii. An nnpoblishol and liicomptcce iltima in proM ud 
t t it e . Fol' In the nbience of fniiber evldenw I ctMcIude that ihli is an im- 
perfect MS. of Moniigti'i piece. 

A a a 
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however, incidental passages of verse which in their own 
rather intricate and ergotJc atjle are of greater merit than 
the prose, though that is not saying much. The close 
dependence of the piece upon the chivalric tradition serves 
to differentiate it from the majority of those we have to 
consider; while certain external circumstances have com- 
bined to give it a fortuitous reputation. 

One of Montagu's passports to fame is an allusion in 
Suckling's Session of the Poets, from which it is evident that 
the style of the play attracted notice of an uncomplimentary 
character even among the writer's contemporaries : 

Wat Montagu now stood forth to his trial. 
And did not so much as suspccl a deniaJ ; 
But willy Apollo asked bin) first of all, 
If he understood his own pastoral ! 

The Shepherds' Paradise is, however, best remembered on 
account of circumstances attending its performance. It was 
acted, as we learn from a letter of John Chamberlain's, on 
January 8, 1633-3, by the queen and her ladies, who filled 
male and female parts alike. Almost simultaneously appeared 
Prynne's famous attack on all things connected with the sUge, 
in which was one particularly scurrilous passage concerning 
women who appeared on the boards. As this, of course, was 
not the practice of the public stage, it was evident that the 
author must have had some specific instance in mind, and 
tliough it is not certain whether there was any personal 
intention in the allusion, the cap was made to fit, and for the 
supposed insult to the queen Prynne lost his ears. 

It is presumably at this point that Randolph's Amyntas 
should appear in a chronological survey of English pas- 
toralism. 

Of the ' Pastoral of Florimene,' presented at the queen's 
command before the king at Whitehall, on December 31, 
1635, we possess the plot only, and it is even doubtful in what 
language the piece was composed '. The songs in the intro- 

' The designs for tbc Kcne, by Inigo Jones, are pmerved ia the Brititfa Mnseam, 
MS. Ijuisd. 1,171, Tols. tj-lfi. foW. 5-4 of the same MS. coatain the grciimd .plans 
' Toi R paslci^l in the ball at whlttluU w°° wns icktEil by the ITtcOch on S' TtiODias 
day the ij'' of dectmb' 16361' "'hich may refer to the mine piece. 
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duction and the iniernudt were undoubtedly in French, and 
the prologue by Fame m English ; the rest is uncertain, but 
the Frendi forms of the names, and the fact that it was repre- 
sented by 'Ics filles frangaises de la Reine' point in the same 
direction. The plot, which belongs entirely to the court- 
pastoral type of the French romances, only influenced in the 
dfJioAment by mythological tradition, appears to be original in 
the same degree as most other pastoral inventions, that is, to 
exhibit fresh variations on stock situations '. The relation of 
the characters is involved, and not easily made out from the 
printed account of the piece, but the outline of the plot is as 
follows. The shepherdess Florimene is loved by the Dclian 
shepherd Anfrize, who has long been her servant, and the 
Arcadian stranger Filene, who itt order to gain access to the 
object of his devotion has disguised himself in female attire, 
and passes under the name of Dorine. In this disguise he is 
courted by Florimene's brother, Aristee. Filene, however, was 
loved in Arcadia by the nymph Licoris, who has followed 
him disguised in shepherd's weeds. Aristee, in order to sound 
the mind of his love, the supposed Dorine (i.e. Filene), dis- 
guises himself in his sister Florimene's dress, and in this garb 
receives to his astonishment the declaration of Filcne's love. 
Aristee immediately leaves him, and turns his affections 
towards the faithful Lucinde, who has long pined for his love. 
She, however, has now fallen in love with Lycoris in her 
male attire, and rejects the advances of the penitent Aristee, 
continuing to do so even after she has discovered her 
mistake. Lycoris, hearing of the disguise of Filene, seeks 
Florimene at the moment when she is most incensed on dis- 
covering the deception, and begs her good offices with Filene, 
which are readily promised. Florimene accordingly rejects 
Filene when he presents himself, but he refuses to show any 
favour to Lycoris until she shall have obtained his pardon 
from Florimene. The latter is really in love with Filene all 
the time, and when Lycoris comes to plead his cause, she 
readily grams her audience. Filene now enters, and is about 
to pass his vows to Florimene when they are interrupted by 
Anfrize, who in a fit of jealousy offers to kill Filene. This 
' Il Duy, howevtf, be fmuuled ua lomc Fteocb romance. 
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attempt Florimene prevents with her sheep-hook, and declares 
that they must all seek the award of Diana, by whose decUion 
she promises to abide. The goddess then apfjcars. Ludnde 
she decrees shall restore her love to Aristec ; Lycoris, she 
informs the company, is own sister to Filcne, whose love 
she must therefore renounce. She then bids Anfrize and 
Filenc plead their cause, which they do, and she declares 
in favour of the latter's suit, commanding at the same time 
that the unsuccessful Anfrize shall wed the forlorn Lycoris, 
Thus all are happy, so far as having their love affairs arran^d 
by a third party can be supposed to make them. Florimene, 
who had retired, perhaps to don her bridal robes, now returns 
to complete the tableau. ' Here the Heavens open, and 
there appeare many deities, who in their songs cxpresse 
their agreements to these marriages ' — which was, no doubt, 
thought very satisfactory by the spectators. 

The Shepkeriis' HolUiay is the most typical, as it is on the 
whole the most successful, of those pastorals which exhibit 
the blending of the Arcadian and courtly elements. It was 
printed in 1635, and the title-page informs us that it was 
'Written by J. R..' initials which there is satisfactory evidence 
for regarding as those of Joseph Rutter, the translator of 
Corneillc's Ctd, who appears to have been in some way 
attached to the households both of Sir Kenelm Digby and 
the Earl of Dorset. The play was acted before Charles 
and his queen at Whitehall. The following analysis will 
sufficiently express its nature. 

At the opening of the play we find Tbirsis grieving for 
the loss of Silvia, a strange shepherdess who appeared 
amongst the pastoral inhabitants of Arcadia some while 
previously, and has recently vanished, carried off, as her lover 
supposes, by a satyr. Leaving him to his lament, the play 
introduces us to the huntress Ncrina, courted by the rich 
shepherd Daphnis, whose suit is favoured by her father, 
and the poor swain Hylas. Daphnis is in his turn loved by 
the nymph Dorinda. In a scene between Hylas and Nerina 
she upbraids him with having once stolen a kiss of her, 
and dismisses him in seeming anger; immediately he is 
gone, however, delivering herself of a soliloquy in which 
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she confesses her love for him, which her father's commands 
forbid her to reveal. Daphnis, finding her cold to his suit, 
seeks the help of Alcon, who supplies him with a magic 
glass, in which whoso looks shall not choose but love the 
giver. la reality it is poisoned, and upon his giving it to 
Nerina she faints, and in appearance dies, after obtaining 
as her laat request her father's favour to her love for Hylas. 
The scene now shifts to court. Silvia, who it appears is 
none other than the daughter of King Euarchus, recounts 
how she had fled owing to the unwelcome suit of Cleander, 
the son of the old councillor Eubulus, and on account of 
her love of the shepherd Thirsis, whom she had seen and 
heard at the annual show which the country folk were wont 
to perform at court. After a while, however, Cleander had 
discovered her retreat and forced her to return. The shep- 
herds are now again about to present their rustic pageant, 
and she takes the opportunity of sending a private message, 
seeking an interview with Thirsis. Meanwhile Eubulus has 
explained to his son Cleander how Silvia is really his own 
daughter, and consequently Cleander's sister. An oracle had 
led the king to believe that if a son were born to him 
harm would ensue, and therefore commanded that in that 
case the child should be destroyed. A son was born, but 
Eubulus substituted his own daughter, whom he feigned dead, 
and carried away the king's son with a necklace round his 
neck, intending to commit him to the care of some shepherds, 
but being surprised by robbers fled leaving the child to its 
fate. Returning now to the shepherds, the play shows us 
Daphnis and Alcon seeking the tomb of Nerina with a 
restorative. The glass, it seems, was intentionally poisoned 
by Alcon, who adopted this elaborate device for placing 
the nymph in the power of her lover should she continue 
obdurate. They restore her, and finding her still unmoved 
by his suit Daphnis threatens her with violence. Her cries, 
however, attract the swains, who arrive with Hylas at their 
head. Daphnis, overcome with shame at the exposure of 
his villany, is glad to find a friend in the despised Dorinda, 
while Nerina rewards her faithful Hylas in accordance with 
her father's promise. Meanwhile at court Silvia and Thirsis 
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have been surprised in their secret interview, and both doomed 
to die by the anger of the Icing. The necklace on Thirsis* 
neck, however, leads to the discovery of his identity as the 
king's son, and all ends happily *. 

In point of dramatic construction the first three acts leave 
little to be desired ; as is so often the case, the weakness 1 
of the plot appears in the unravelling. The double solution 
of the two threads, neither of which is properly subordinated, 
and which are wholly independent, is a serious blot on the 
dramatic merit of the play. The courtly element, moreover," 
is but clumsily grafted on to the pastoral stock. Throughout 
the debts to predecessors, whether of language or incident, 
are fairly obvious. The verse in which the play is written 
is adequate and well sustained, and if its dependence on 
Daniel is evident, no less so is the advance in flexibility 
and expression which the language, as handled by the lesser 
poets, has made in the course of the twenty years or so 
that separate the Skephtrds Holiday from Hymei^s Trmmpfui 
Rutter's verse also displays a certain nervousness of its o\ 
which is wanting in the model, though it preserves the inter- 
mixture of blank verse with irregular rimes which Daniel 
affected. These peculiarities may be illustrated in a passage 
which opens with a reminiscence of Spenser : 

All as the shepherd is, such be bis flocks, 
So pine and languish they, as in despair 
He pines and languishes; their Heecy locks 
Let hang dlsordcr'd, as their master's hair, 
Since she is gone that deck'd both him and theni. 
And now what beauty can there be to live. 
When she is lost thai did all beauty give? (I. 1.) 

Again the opening situation recalls that of Hymea's Triumph, 

' The pUy will be found in Hulilt'i ■ Dodtley,' vol, lii. whence I qiiole, 
HftdiK suggtsts IhBt 'the episode of Sylvis and Thyrsis' may hove bad ils (onn- 
dation la ccitaia iauigiiei traceable in Digby's mcmoin, and Fleay would tec in 
the chAinclcn of Stctia and Mirtillus it hicl of Dorset's liaiion with Lady Venetit. 
I lupposc thot it hu been thought necessary to find sllusioos to actual persons, 
chictly because the author explicitly denies their existence. Homer Smith describes 
the play as a pure Arcadian drama. ' Tile court element,' he writes, ' is so com- 
pletely overehadowed by the pastoral ' as to justify ihc classification, in spite, 
iLppartDtly, of the fact that tbe heroine never appean on Ibe stage in pastoral giiise 
tX all, and that in the greater part of the last three acts the scene is laid ai court. 
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a resemblance rendered all the more striking by tlie retention 
of the actual names, Silvia and Thirsis. In like manner 
the name and character of Dorinda are taken from the 
Pastor fido. From the Aminia, of course, comes Nerina's 
description of how her lover stole a kiss, though little of 
the sensuous charm of the original survives ; from the Pastor 
fido her confession of love as soon as she finds herself alone. 
The opening lines of this speech are, indeed, a direct trans- 
lation : 

Alas I my Hylas, my beloved soul, 

Durst she whom thou bast caJl'd cruel Nerina 

But speak her thoughts, thou wouldst not think her so; 

To ihee she is not cruel, but 10 herself'- (II. 111.) 

But these borrowings are by no means unskilful, so far at 
least as the construction is concerned. The discovery by 
Cleandcr that Silvia is his own sister, and the instant effect 
of the discovery.in destroying his love, are of course common- 
places of the minor pastoral drama of Italy, and also occur 
in some of the plays wc have been examining in this chapter. 
Verbal reminiscences of theWwHWCu also are scattered through 
the play, for instance, the lines in which Nerina protests 
her hatred of all who seek to win her from her state of 
unfettered virginity, protestations particularly fatuous, seeii^ 
that she is in love with Hylas throughout Her father not 
unreasonably retorts: 

Yes, you have made a vow, I know, which is, 
Whilst you are young, you will have all the youth 
To follow you with lies and llalteries. 
Fool, they'll deceive you ; when this colour fades, 
Which will not always last, and you go crooked, 
As if you sought your beauty, lost I' Ih' ground, 
Then they will laugh at youl (11. v.) 

With which he goes off to attend to the shearing of his 
sheep, one of those wholly unnecessary operations which 
the less skilful pastoralists make it a virtue to thrust upon 
our attention. The scene between Nerina, Daphnis, and 
Dorinda, a sort of three-cornered love-suit, may possibly 
have suggested to Cowley the best scene in the play which 
next claims our attention. 

' S«e ftbove, [i. i\i, foi Fanihtwe't vettion of the ptiMge in qnettjon. 
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Cowley's Lovf's HiddU, published in 1638, but written two 
OT three years eailier, Is the work of a boy of sixteen, and 
though it serves amply to prove the precocity of its author, 
it does not therefore follow that it is ttsdf possessed of any 
conspicuous merit. To find in it passages of genuine observa- 
tion and love of nature, as one of Cowley's critics professes 
to do, is unpardonably partial ; to grumble with another at 
not finding them is futile ; even with a third to see in the 
piece ' a boy's conception of Sicilian life ' is, to say the least, 
unnecessary. Cowley had, indeed, a great deal too much 
of 'the precocious humour of the world-wise boy' to put 
forward his play as anything of the kind ; he was perfectly 
aware thai it was an absolutely unreal fantasy, based entirely 
on convention and imitation, the sole merit of which was 
the more or less clever manner in which borrowing, reminis- 
cence, and tradition were interwoven and combined. The 
plot is a mixture of the pastoral and courtly, or at least 
aristocratic, types, not uninfluenced by the rustic or comic, 
which, like the chivalric, is no doubt of Sidneian origin. 

Calidora, the daughter of noble parents in Sicily, retires 
among the shepherd folk disguised in man's apparel, in order, 
as we only learn at the end of the play, to escape from 
the violence of Aphron, one of her suitors. Her other suitor. 
Philistus, as well as her brother Florellus and Philistus' sister 
Clariana, all set off in search of her, while Aphron, finding 
her fled from his pursuit, wanders aimlessly about, having 
lost his reason. Thus the courtly characters are all brought 
in contact with the country swains, among whom Palaemon 
courts the disdainful Hylace, daughter of tlie crabbed Melamus 
and the old hag Truga. Other pastoral characters are old 
Aegon and his supposed daughter BcUula, and Alupis, who 
fills at once the r61e8 of the 'merry' shepherd aJid the 
'wise.' On Callidora's appearance in boy's attire among 
the shepherd folk Hylace and Bellula alike fall in love 
with her, while in his search for his sister Florellus falls 
in love with Bellula. This gives occasion for a scene of 
some merit between Callidora, Bellulai and Florellus, in which, 
after vainly disputing of their loves, they form a sort of 
triple alliance under the name of Love's Riddle. A similar 
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scene could obviously be worked with Callidora, Hylace, and 
Palaemon, and it is perhaps to Cowley's credit that he has 
avoided the obvious parallelism. Meanwhile Clariana has 
met the mad Aphron without recognizing him, and taking 
pity on his state brings him home to cure him, an attempt 
in which she is successful. He rewards her by transferring 
to her his somewhat questionable attentions. Also Alupis, 
working on Truga, has tricked her into seeking the marriage 
of Hylace and Palaemon; a plan, however, which is upset 
by Hylace and Melarnus. Florellus in the meantime becomes 
impatient at finding a rival in Bellula's love, and seeks a duel 
with Callidora. She apparently fails to recognize her brother, 
and is forced to fight. They are separated by PhiHstus and 
BcUula. The two girls faint, and are carried by their lovers 
into the house where Clariana is nursing Aphron. Callidora's 
identity is discovered, and her parents arrive upon the scene. 
Bellula is found to be, not, as was supposed, Aegon's daughter, 
but sister to Aphron, stolen by pirates in childhood. Aegon 
makes Palaemon his heir, thereby removing Melarnus' objec- 
tion to his suit to Hylace, while the latter and Bellula, 
discovering the hopelessness of their love for Callidora. consent 
to reward their respective lovers. Aphron, cured and forgiven, 
is accepted by Clariana, and thus, all bars removed, the 
happiness of the four pairs is secured. 

There has been a tendency to exaggerate the merits of this 
plot. Cowley shows, indeed, some skill in the ravelling and in 
the handling of individual scenes, but in the unravelling he is far 
from happy, and there is often an utter lack of motive about 
his characters. Where the whole construction, indeed, depends 
upon no inner necessity, the various threads, as soon as their 
interweaving ceases to be necessary to the plot, fall apart of 
themselves, without any d^ttoAntcnt, strictly speaking, at all. 
Thus Cowley's play has the characteristic faults of immature 
work, absence of rational characterization, and want of logical 
construction. 

The verse, though well sustained, is on a singularly tedious 
level of mediocrity, while the lyrics introduced are all alike 
considerably below the general level. There are seldom more 
than a few lines together which possess any distinguishing 
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merit, such as an indulgent editor has found in Bellula's ex- 
clamation when she first falls in love with Callidora: 

How red his cheekes are ! so our garden apples 

Loolcc on that side where the hot Sun salutes ibem ; (I. li.) 

or in the lines with which Callidora prepares to meet death 
from her brother's sword : 

Ai sick men doe their beds, so have I yet 
Injoy'd my sclfe, with little rest, much trouble: 
• I have bcene made the Ball of Love and Fortune, 

And am almost wome out with often playing; 
And therefore I would cntertaine my death 
As some good friend whose comming I expected. (V, iii.) 

Mr. Gosse once expressed the opinion that Cowley's play is 
'a distinct following without imitation of T/if Jealous Ltrvers 
of Thomas Randolph.' Exactly what was meant by this 
phrase it is difficult to tell, but if it was intended to in)])!/ 
any resemblance between the two pieces its application is 
confined to the character of a woman to whom age has not 
taught continence, and an incidental hit at the jargon of 
astrologers '. That Cowley had read The Jealcui Lovers. 
published in 1632, is by no means unlikely, for he was 
certainly acquainted with the yet unpublished Amyntas. 
This he may perhaps have seen when it was performed at 
Whitehall, and he imitated several passages of it tn his own 
Westminster play. The most important point of connexion 
is the madness of Aphron, which is modelled with some close- 
ness on that of Amyntas. Actual verbal reminiscences are 
not common, but there can, I think, be little doubt that the 
schoolboy has been imitating the half-grotesque, half-poetic 
fantasies of the university wit, though he has wholly failed to 
achieve his pathos. Again, the speech of Florellus at the 
opening of Act III recalls the return both of Corymbus and of 
Ciaius in /Iwyw/dj, while Cowley is much more likely to have 
been influenced to lay the scene of his play in Sicily by 

' Were it not for these point* o( limilniily, I shooUl have swpposcd GoKt to 
have Wat misled by the psslotsl -sounding title nf Rmdalpii's PlnuliDe conicily 
Into confuaLDg it with the Amynlai. The crilicisni is bom ta irticle ID tbe CornMU 
for Decembei, l8;6. Homei Stnith dtes it. 
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Randolph's example than by his reading of Theocritus, whose 
influence, if it exists, is of the slightest. Emulation, rather 
than imitation, was Cowley's attitude towards his predecessor, 
and his means are not always happy. Thus, though the 
humours of Truga may have been suggested by the character 
of Dipsa in the Jealous Lovers, she is probably introduced 
into Cowley's play as the counterpart of Dorylas in Antyntas. 
Randolph trod on thin ice in some of the speeches of the 
liquorish wag, whose 'years are yet uncapable of love,' but 
censure will not stick to the witty knave. On the other hand, 
Cowley's portrait of incontinent age in Truga fails wholly of 
being comic, and appears all tlie loathlier for the fact that the 
author himself was still a mere schoolboy — though this is, 
indeed, his best excuse. Other parallels could be pointed 
out, but it would be superfluous; convention and petty theft 
are the warp and woof of the piece. The satire, which has 
met with some praise, is, of course, staled by a hundred poets 
of the pastoral vein. The position of Callidora, loved in her 
disguise by the two girls, recalls that of many pastoral heroines 
before and since Daniel's Silvia, particularly perhaps of the 
courtly Rosalind loved by the Arcadian Phoebe. The chivalric 
admixture is, as usual, traceable to Sidney, and the duel finds 
of course an obvious parallel in Tivelflh Night. The dis- 
covery of Bellula's identity recalls more particularly, perhaps, 
that of Chloc's in Longus' romance, or may possibly indicate 
an acquaintance with Bonarclli's Filli di Sciro, which might 
also be traced in the attribution to centaurs of the character 
long identified with satyrs in pastoral tradition. 

It is a coincidence, but one significant of the nature of the 
pastoral tradition, if such it can be called, that had sprung up on 
the English stage, that the next play to claim our notice is 
^ain the work of a sdioolboy. Love in its Extasy, described 
on the title-page as 'a kind of Royail Pastorall,* was written, 
at the age of seventeen, by a student of Eton College, whom 
it has been customary to identify with one William Peaps'. 
The date of composition is said in the stationer's preface to 

■ The mmime resu on Kiilcmao's lutbtiiity, ttic addition of (he CbiisUm nune 
il ■ppaicotly due to Chetwood, and it tberefore to be accepted with eaulion. 
I have been niuble to Dux any odc of the name. 
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have preceded by many years that of publication, 1649, and 
we may perhaps regard the piece as more or less contemporary 
with Cowley's juvenile effort. There is, it is true, one passage', 
treating of tyrants and revolutions, which is such as a moderate 
supporter of ' divine right ' might have been expected to pen 
in the later days of the civil war ; the publisher's words, 
however, are unequivocal, and can hafdly refer to a period 
after 164%. 

Love in its Extasy itself cannot, without some straining of 
the term, be called a pastoral, though there are certain links 
serving to connect it with pastoral tradition. The only 
excuse, beyond that afforded by the title-page, for including 
it in the present category is that several of the characters, 
finding it for various reasims inconvenient to appear in their 
own shapes, take upon themselves a pastoral disguise ; but 
there is no hint of any pastoral background to the action, not 
even the atmosphere of a rural academy as in Montagu's play. 
The whole piece, however, is in the style of the Hispano- 
French romance, in which pastoral or pscu do- pastoral plays 
so large a part. To enter into the plot in detail is for our 
present purpose unnecessary. It is apparently original, and, 
considered as a romance, would do no small credit to its 
youthful author. An exiled king and his lady-love assume 
the sheep-hook, as do also two princes and the mistress of one 
of them, the mistress of the other appearing in the disguise of 
a boy. Disguisings, potions, feigned deaths, and recognitions, 
or rather revelations of identity, form the staple elements of 
the plot The play is long, tlie stage crowded, the plot 
intricate and elaborated with a superabundance of incident ; 
but it must be admitted that the attention fs held and the 
interest sustained, even to a wearisome degree, throughout ; 
that the characters are individualized, and the action clear. 
These are no small merits, as any one whose fortune it has 
been to wade through any considerable portion of the minor 
drama will be ready to acknowledge ; while the defects of the 
piece are those commonly incident to immature work. The 
most conspicuous are the want of one prominent interest, and 
the lack of definite climax ; at least four equally important 
' IL ii, lig. C 1' of the old edition. 
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threads are kept running through the play, and the dramatic 
tension is at an almost constant pitch throughout. These 
characteristics are those of the narrative romance and of the 
novel of adventure respectively, and are fatal to the success of 
the dramatic form. 

The verse is in a way peculiar. It is intended as blank 
verse, and it is true that the licences taken do not exceed 
those commonly allowed by the practice of dramatists such 33 
Fletcher, but here they are wholly unregulated by any 
natural feeling for metre or rhythm, and the result can hardly 
be called pleasing. On the other hand, there are a few happy 
lines, as where a lover bids his penitent mistress 

Co, 



Knock at Repentance gate, one tear of Ihine 
Will easily compell an entrance. (V, ii.) 



[There are also some passages of forcible vigour, not always 
subject to dramatic propriety. Nevertheless, the qualities of 
life and brightness displayed are sufficient to induce a belief 
that had the author begun writing at a moment more pro- 
pitious than the eve of the civil war, and pursued his career 
on the practical London stage, our drama might have been 
the richer by. say, a second Shirley, an addition which those 
who know that writer best will probably rate most highly. 
In any case the composition must. I think, be held to surpass 
in genuine qualities Cowley's flashy precocity. 

This will be the most convenient place to mention an 
anonymous and undated play entitled Love's Victory, extracts 
from a manuscript of which were printed in 1 X^-^ ', The style 
of the piece is not much guide as to the date, but the play 
does not appear to be early, in spite of the somewhat archaic 
spelling. It is in rime ; mostly decasyllabic couplets, but with 
free intermixture of alternative rime and frequent lyrical 
passages. It is of course difficult to gather much of the plot 
from the printed extracts, but so far as it is possible to judge 

■ H«UiwelI, DtirriftioH e/JtfSS. in ikt PmUIc Library. Plymauik.ie akith art 
addtd Semi Fragmcntt of Early Liltralurt hilhtrto Mttfublished. MS. CH U 
a copy of the anginal miDDKripl in the poufwoQ of Sir E. Dcfing. A mnniucript 
of the pli)' wu in Quaritch's Catalogue for NoTcmber, iSgg ; t luve been snkble 
to trace it. 
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the play appears to have been a pure pastoral, with Verm* 
and Cupid introduced in ti\t: jinaU. while the situations and 
characters arc those habitual to pastorals, including the quite 
superfluous protesting of a not very prepossessing chastit}'- 
The only more original trait is the scene in which the nymphs 
meet and rdate their love adventures, a rather awkuard 
device for carrying on the involution of the plot. There is 
a certain ease in the verse, but on the whole the poetic merit 
is small '. 

We have now passed In review all the regular pastoral 
plays lying within our scope. There remain a number of 
shorter compositions of a similar or at least analogous nature, 
as well as a. good many masques and other pieces in which 
the pastoral element is more or less dominant. These it will 
fui our present purpose be convenient to consider in connexion 
with each other, and without troubling ourselves too much 
concerning such nice difTercnccs of form as may be found to 
exist among them. 

' I may take the opportuQJtjr of maiUoning ia a note one or Iwo Litin plajr*. 
In Enimanael College (toIhcconrtaj'Df whoKlibmriiui, Mr. E.S. Shuckburgh.I am 
much iaJebted] ii prcierved ihc manascdpC of ■ pUjr entillcd /'ariJitnia, whicb 
wm no doubt scled it Cuobriilge, but con::eiDiiig which no tccord appnicnily 
survives- The introduction of * Pan Arcndiic deoK* find of a chamcTd *Caciiu 
Lxtro'ihow thai the piece w 19 influenced both by the ntfthalo^cil dranui and 
Lbe romuice of adventure. The most iaiciccting paint about the play is thai the 
chief male cbaiuclen bear the names of PhUxisidci and Amynlai, irhich viU be 
recogniied as the putoral titles of Sidney and WaUon reipectively. .Since, bow- 
esci, the handwriting appears to be «flcr 1600, and there ii no coiiespoBdeDCe in 
the female ports, it it; moie than doubtful whether any alliiuoii wai inlcaded. 
Another Cambridge piece li the Silvanus, a MS. of which it in the Bodlcun 
(DoDcc in). It wu performed on January 13, ■£96, and may ponibly bave been 
written by one Anthony Rollinson — the name ii erased. 
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MASQUES AND GENERAL INFLUENCE 

I 

The history of the Engh'sh masque offers a very interesting 
study in what may be called literary morphology- Under 
the influence of the stage the early disguisings and spectacular 
dances developed into a semi-dramatic kind, intermediate 
between the literary drama and mere scenic displays, and 
recognized as possessing a definite nature and proper limit- 
ations of its own. To this highly individualized form of art 
the term masque may often with convenience and propriety 
be restricted, but ail such rigid and exclusive definitions 
have this disadvantage, that they tend to make lines of 
division appear clearer and more logically convincing than 
they in fact usually are. and further that they tempt us to 
neglect the often numerous and closely allied specimens 
I which cannot be brought to accommodate themselves to the 
abstract type. Those writers who deny that Comus is 3 
masque are entirely justified from their point of view; it 
is a question of classification, and the classification which 
it is convenient to adopt may vary according to the nature 
of the investigation in hand. It must not, therefore, be 
thought that I place myself in antagonism to critics such 
as Dr. Brotanek for example, if I give to the term masque 
its widest possible signification as including not only the 
regular and highly developed compositions of the Jonsonian 
type, but also mere pageants on the one hand, and what 
may be called miniature plays on the other; all dramatic 
or semi -dram a tic pieces, in short, which it is undesirable 
or inconvenient to treat along with the regular productions. 
Approaching the question as we do, not from the point of 
view of the evolution of a particular literary form, but from 
that of a persistent ideal and quasi-philosophical tradition, 

Bb 
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which manifests itself in all manner of fonns and fashions, 
we have a perfect right to adopt whatever classification suits 
our purpose best, provided always that we have a clear 
notion what it is we are discussing- I propose, therefore, 
to treat in chronological order all those pieces which, owii^ 
to their less fully developed dramatic form, were omitted from 
the previous chapter. Something no doubt has been sacrificed 
by thus separating the regular dramas from the slighter and 
more occasional compositions, for in the earlier times especially 
these latter serve to fill considerable gaps in the sequence, 
and must have had a powerful influence in fashioning that 
pastoral tradition to which the pieces we have already 
considered belong. 
I" The connexion of the pastoral with the masque began 
very early, and may well have been more constant than 
we should be tempted to suppose from the isolated examples 
that remain. The union was a natural one, for the pastoral, 
whether in its Arcadian or chivalric guise, was well suited 
to supply the framework for graceful poetry and elaborate 
dances alike, while the rustic and burlesque elements were 
equally capable of furnishing matter for the anti-masque, 
when the form had reached that stage of structural elabor- 
ation. The allusive and allegorical features which had long 
been traditional in the pastoral likewise suited the topical 
and occasional nature of the masque. The connexion, 
however, with the stricter forms at least, was never very 
close, the tendency on the part of the pastoral to confine 
itself to a mere external formalism being even more noticeable 
t_ here than in the case of the regular drama. 

The earliest instance of this connexion of which we have 
notice is one of interest in English history. It is none 
other than the masquerade in which Henry appeared dis- 
guised as a shepherd at Wolsey's feast, which, according 
to Shakespeare, was the occasion of his first meeting with 
Anne Boleyn. The disguising is attested by the authority 
of Cavendish and Hall, but it is clear that the pastoral 
element was confined to the garb, there being no indication 
of anything of the nature of a literary presentation. 

The first literary specimen of the kind does not appear 
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till near the middle of Elizabeth's reign, and even then 
there is barely an excuse for classing it as pastoral. The 
composition in question is the slight entertainment, to which 
the name of The Lady of May has been given by modern 
critics, composed by Sidney for presentation before Elizabeth 
during her visit to Leicester at Wanstead, in May, 1578. 
It appears to have been his earliest work. Though not 
itself a masque in the strict sense of the word in which 
we have learnt to use it, the piece contains the undeveloped 
germs of most of the later characteristics of the kind. The 
Queen in her walks through the grounds came to a spot 
where the May-Lady was being courted by a shepherd and 
a ■ foster,' hotly contending for the prize. The strife was 
stayed, and, the deserts of either party being duly set forth, 
the Lady refened the choice to the Queen, who decided 
in favour of the pastoral suitor. A song and music ended 
the show. A strongly rustic element is sustained by the Lady's 
mother and the old shepherd Dorcas, while a touch of broad 
burlesque is introduced in the character of the pedagogue 
Rombus, who speaks in a style really little more extrav^ant 
than that of Sidney's own Arcadia. As in the romance, 
at the end of which the piece was first printed in 1598, 
the occasional songs are of small merit. 

The spring-like freshness that characterizes so much of 
Peele's best work breathes dclidously through the polite 
convention of the Descensus Astrai-ae, the ' Pageant, borne 
before M- William Web, Lord Maior of the Citic of London 
on the day he tooke his oath : beeing the 29. of October. 
1591.' The conceit is graceful in itself, and significant of 
the sentiment of contemporary London, Astraca, bearing 
her sheep-hook as a sort of pastoral sceptre, typified the 
Queen, and passed on in her triumphal car with the words : 

Feed OQ, my Sock, among the gladsome green. 
Where heavenly nectai flows above the bulks ; 

Such pastures are not common to be seen : 
Pay to iniRiorlal Jove immortal thanks. 

For what is good ha heaven's high throne doth fall; 

And heaven's great architect be praised for all'. 

' Bnllcn't />*jV, 1. p. 363. 
fi b « 
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In her praise the graces, the virtues, and a champion utter 
appropriate speeches, whilst Superstition, a friar, and I^o- 
rance, a priest, tc^ether with other malcontents, shrink back 
abashed before her onward march- 

The following year appeared the anonymous 'Speeches 
delivered to her Majestic this last progressc, at the Right 
Honorable the Lady Russels, at Biasam, the Right Honcn'ablc 
the Lordc Chandos, at Sudlcy, at the Right Honorable the 
Lord Norris, at Ricortc* This piece being very characteristic 
of a certain sort of courtly shows, and itself possessing rather 
greater intrinsic interest than is to be found in most of the 
compositions we shall have to examine, may lay claim to 
a somewhat more detailed discussion. As the Queen 
approached through the woods towards Bisham, cornets were 
heard to sound, and presently there appeared a wild man who 
began his speech thus : 

I followed this sounde, as enchanted ; neither knowing the reason wby, 
nor how to bee rldde of it : unusuall to these Wouds, and, 1 feare, to our 
gods prodigious. Sylvanus whom I honour, is runnc into a Cave : Pan, 
wbotn ! envye, courting of the Shepheardesse. Envie I ihee Pan? No. 
piity thee; an eic-sore to chast Nytnphes, yet still importunate. Honotu 
Ihce Sylvanusf No, conlemne thee; fearefuU of Musicke in the Woods, 
yel counted the god of the Woods. 

He then proceeds to welcome the royal visitor. Further oD 
'At the middle of the Hill sate Pan, and two Virgins keeping 
aheepe, and sowing in their Samplers.' Pan courts the 
shepherdesses, who mock him, and finally all join in welcome 
of the Queen. 'At the bottome of the hill,' we read further, 
'cntring into the hous, Ceres with her Nymphcs in an harvest 
Cart, meete her Majesty, having a Crowne of wheat-ears with 
a Jewell.' 



Ceres sings : 



Swel Ceres now, for other Gods are shrinking ; 
Pomona pineth, 

Fruitlessc her tree ; 
Fair Phoebus shiueth 
Onely on mee. 
Conceit doth make me smile whilst 1 am thinking, . 
All other Gods of power bereven, 
Ceres only Queene of heaven. 
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Wilh Robes and flowers let me be dressed; 
Cynthia ihaE shinelh 

Is not so deote, 
Cynthia declineth 
When I appeere, 
Yet m this He shce ratgnes as blessed, . . . 
And in roy eates still fonde Fame whispers, 
CTntbia shalbe Ceres Misties. 

She then proceeds to welcome the Queen as ' Greater then 
Ceres.' At Sudely Castle her Majesty was received by an 
old shepherd with a long speech ; whereafter we read : ' Sun- 
day, Apollo running after Daphne,' a show accompanied by 
a speech from another shepherd, at the end whereof, the meta- 
morphosis safely accomplished, ' her Majesty sawe Apollo 
with the tree, having on one side one that sung, on the other 
one that plaJde.' 

Sing you, plaie yoti, but sing and play my truth. 

This tree my Lute, these sighes my notes of ruth : 

The Lawrell leafe for ever shall bee greene, 

And chaste ty shalbe Apolloes Queene, 

If gods maye dye, here shall my tombe be plaste, 

And this engraven, ' Fonde Phoebus, Daphne chaste.' 

' The song ended, the tree rived, and Daphne issued out, 
Apollo ranne after, with these words : ' 

Fairc Daphne slaye, loo chaste because too faire, 
Yet fairer in mine eles, because so chaste. 

And yet because so chaste, must 1 deapeire? 
And to despaire, I yeelded have at lasL 

' Daphne running to her Majestic uttered this : ' 

1 stay, for whether should cbastety fly (or succour, but to the Queene 
of chastely, &c. 

a speech which can without loss be left to the imagination of 
the reader. The third day's show was prevented by bad 
weather: it was designed thus. Summoned by one clad in 
sheep-skins, the Queen was to be led to where the shepherds 
of Cotswold were engaged in choosing a king and queen of 
the feast by the simple divination of a bean and a pea 
concealed in a cake. After a while spying her Majesty, the 
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whole company should have joined in a welcome. The rest 
of the show is in no wise pastoral. The very marked 
Euphuism of the prose portions, combined with some lyrical 
merit, makes the composition worth notice, and has led to its 
ascription to the pen of Lyiy himself. It was, of course, 
composed and presented for her Majesty's delcctaUon at 
a time when Lyiy's plays were the delight of the court ; bt.it 
however grateful we may feel to Mr. Bond for having made 
this and other similar pieces accessible in his edition of the 
poet, we need not necessarily accept his view of the author- 
ship '. 

To the end of the sixteenth century belong undoubtedly 
many of the pieces printed for the first time in 1637 in 
Thomas Heywood'a volume of Diahgties and Dramas'^. The 
only one of these that can really be styled pastoral is a slight 
composition entitled Amphrtssa, or the Forsaken Shephtrdesi. 
Two shepherdesses, Pclopaca and Alope, meet and fall to 
discoursing of love and inconstancy, and cite incidentally the 
unhappy case of Amphrissa, who at that moment appears in 
person and joins in the conversation. The nymphs undertake 
her cure, and give her much wise counsel white they crown 
her with willow. Then there appears upon the scene the 
huntress queen of Arcadia herself, attended by her nymphs, 
virgin Diana, before whom the country maidens bow in awe. 
She graciously raises them, and the slight piece ends with 
dance and song. 

In this drama or dialogue or masque, or whatever it may 
be most appropriately called, we see all plot disappear, and 
the interest concentrate itself in the dialogue, which, for all 
that it is written in blank verse of some rhythmical merit, 
reveals a strong inclination towards Euphuism. Thus we read 
of men how 



' The only recorded copy of the origjnBl it jo Ihe Briti!)) Mascofn, bot U im- 
perfect, hiving the title-page in lacsiinilc from loDie other copy at prMent onknon-n. 
A tephct (lom another copy, possibly of a dtfTerent edition, is EoDnil in Nichols' 
Progrtsiti 0/ Eluabtlk, fiom which a moderDized rcprial wiu prei>arrd by the Lev 
Priory Pr«s io 1815. Fiaally. it apjwan \a Mi. Bond's edition of Lyly. i. p. 471, 
whcQce 1 qoole. 

' S« the eiccl1«nl ediiion by W. Bang, MatiriatUn tir XunJe dis alltmt 
engiistieH Dramai, vol. iii, 11)03. 
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like as the Chamelions change themselves 
Into all perfect colours saving while : 
So tbey can (o all humors (ntme Ibeir speech. 
Save only lo prove honest ; 

or else how 

light minds are catcht with little things. 
And i'hancie am els to Fennell. 

Nor are other and more markeii traces of Lyly's influence 
wanting : witness the roliowing passage, wliich is a mere 
metrical paraphrase of a speech in the Gallathea already 
quoted (p. 337): 

You have an heate, on which a coldnesse waits, 
A paine thai is endur'd with pleaaanincssc. 
And makes those sweets you eat have bitter taste : 
It puts eies in your thoughts, earcs in your bean : 
'Twas by desire first bred, by delight tiurst, 
And haih of late been wean'd by jelousie. 

Certain speeches of a sententious nature, on the other hand, 
remind us rather of Daniel and the sonneteers ; 

To wish the best, 10 ihinkc upon the worst. 
And all coniingenis brooke with patience, 
Is a most soveraigne medicine. 

All these characteristics point to an early date, and Mr. 
Fleay, who regards the piece as forming part of the Five 
Plays in One, acted at the Rose in April, 1597, may very 
likely be right. Of the other pieces printed in the same 
volume, a few only show any trace of pastoral blending with 
the general mythological colouring. Perhaps the most that 
can be said is that the nymphs are already familiar to us from 
the pastoral tradition, and must have been scarcely less so to 
a contemporary audience, fresh from the work of Peele and 
Lyiy. In Jupiter and lo, which perhaps made part of the 
same performance as Atnphrissa, Mercury disguises himself 
as a shepherd, in order to cut off the head of Argus. This 
he did to such good purpose that record of the trunkless 
member remains unto this day in the inventories of the Lord 
Admiral's company. Another of these pieces, the character 
of which can be easily imagined from its title, Apollo and 
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Daphne, ends with a song, which may owe something to 
Ilie traditions of the mythological pastoral : 

Howsoc're the Minules go, 

Run the boures or swift or slow : 

Seem the Months or short or long, 

Passe the seasons right or wrong : 
All we sing that Phoebus follow, 
Stftil in anng ridel Apollo. 

Early fall tbe Spring or not, 

PtDve the Summer cold or hoi: 

Autumne be it faire or foule, 

Let the Winter smile or skowle: * 

Still we sing, that Phoebus follow, 
Sentel in anno lirUt Apollo. 

Passing on to the seventeenth century, the first piece that 
demands attention is the St. John's Twelfth Night entertain- 
ment, A^arritjKj. performed at Oxford in i6oa. If its pastoral 
quality is somewhat evanescent, there is another point of Wcw 
from which the piece has a good deal of interest. It is, 
namely, a burlesque production of the nature of the Pyramus 
and Thisbe interlude in the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
flavoured with something of the comic rusticity of Greene's 
Carmela eclogue in Menapkon. It is needless here to sum- 
marize the plot of the 'merriment' which the ingenious 
author, no doubt a student of St- John's, evolved from Ovid's 
account in the third book of the Metamorphoses, and which 
runs to the respectable length of some eight hundred lines '. 
I may be allowed, however, to note that echo verses, suggested 
by Ovidi are introduced and handled with more than usual 
ingenuity ; and further to quote two characteristic passages. 
In one of these the nymphs Florida and Clois court the 
affections of the loveless hero. 

Florida. Shine thou on mee, sweet plannet, b«e soe good 
As with ihy 6ery beames lo warme my bloud . . , 

Narcissus. To speak the truth, faire maid, if you will have oa, 
O Oedipus I am not, I am Davus. 

Clois. Good Master Davis, bee not so discourteous 
As not to hcare a maidens plaint for venuous. 

Nar. Speake on a Gods name, so love bee not the theame. 

' All necenity Bppftnitas foi the itndy of Ihit lileruy curiosity will be fcniad in 
MiH M. L. Lee's edttloa, 1893. The onginsl ii a MS. in the Bodleian. 
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Fio. O, whiter then a dish of clowted creame, 

Speake not of love f How can I overskippe 

To speake of !o«e to such a cheirye lippe? 
Nar. It would bcseeme a. maidens slender vastityc 

Never to speake of any thinge but chastitye. 
Flo. As true as Helea was to Menela 

So true to ihee will be thy Florida. 
Clo. As was to trosty Pyramus truest Thisbee 

So true to you will ever thy sweete Clois bee. 
Flo. O doe not stay a momeot nor a minute, 

Love is a puddle, I am ore sbooes in it. 
Cle. Doe not delay us halfe a minutes mountenance 

That at in love, in love mth thy sweet countenance. 
Nar. Then take niy dole although I deale my alms ill, 

Narcissus cannot love with any damiell ; 

Although, for most part, men to love endioc all, 

I will not, 1, this is your answerc finall. 

We are here, it is true, as far as ever from the delicate 
rusticity of Lorenzo de' Medici, and not particularly near to 
the humour of the Athenian rustics, but for burlesque it is 
passably amusing. The Midsummer Night's Dream had 
appeared possibly a decade earlier, and the audience in the 
college hall at Oxford can hardiy but have been reminded of 
Wall and Moonshine as they listened to the speech by one 
who enters carrying ' a buckctt and boughes and grasse.' 

A well there was withouten mudd. 

Of silver hue, with waters cieare. 

Who me neither sheep that chawe the cudd, 

Shephcards nor goaies came ever neare ; 

Whome, truth to say, nor beast nor bird. 

Nor windfalls yet from trees bad stirrdc. 

\He sirawes the grant about Ike bucktit. 
And round about it there was grassc, 
As learned lines of poels showe, 

Which next by water nourish! was ; [SpHnkle water. 

Neere to it too a wood did growe, \Sels dirwn the bowtt. 
To keep the pLice, as well I wott. 
With too much sunne from being bott. 
And thus least you should have misiooke it, 
The iruih of all I to you tell: 
Suppose you the well bad a buckett. 
And so the buckell stands for tbe well; 
And 'tis, least you should countc mee for a sot O, 
A very pretty figure cald pars pro li'lo. 
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The first strict masque of a pastoral character that »-e mc«t 
with ia that of Juno and Iris, with the dance of nymphs and 
the 'sunburnt sicklcmen, of August weary,' introduced by 
Shakespeare into the Tempest '. but this must not be taken as 
altogether typical of the independent productions of the time. 
The masques introduced into plays were necessarily, for the 
most part, of a slighter and leas elaborate character than those 
performed at court, or for the entertainment of persons of rank. 
This is more particularly the case with the serious portions of 
the masques, since the actors, who were engaged for the 
performance of the antimasques in court revels, frequently 
transferred their parts bodily on to the public boards. Thus. 
inthe_entertain nient in the WinUrs TaU^ in which s hepherds 
also appear, the ma in feature was a riaprp nf tatyrs whirh was 
n^^f^T^lht hnrrfw«^ ji wmh Jn ncf^n'n Mii^giu gf Qberon ^. The 
Tempest masque, however, is of the simpler type, without 
antimasque. At Juno's command Iris summons Ceres, and 
the goddesses together bestow their blessing on the young 
lovers. Then at Iris' call come the naiads and the reapers 
for the dance. The date of the play may be taken as late in 
1610, or early the next year, a time at which the popularity 
of the masque was reaching its height. 

Although the raytholc^ical element is everywhere promi- 
nent, the pastoral is comparatively of rare occurrence in the 
regular masque literature of the seventeenth century. This, 
considering the adaptability and natural suitability of the 
form, is rather surprising. Probably the masque as it evolved 
itself at the court of James needed a subject possessing 
a traditional story, or at least fixed and known conditions 
of a kind which the pastoral was unable to supply. Be this 

' See A. H. Thomdike, Iitjtiunct of BiaumeHt and FhUhtr en Shotifieart, 
igol, p. 3]. !□ MtUfdonu (1. L £l] ve find mcntioa ofa ibepbeid's disgaise ued 
' in Lord Jolio's muque.' The passage occun vo tbe addilional iccnei of iGto, 
■nd there aie aameToiii masqites of tbe period that migbt tMim to be that refemd 
to. Fleay conjeclnres ■ T&t Shc/iktrds' Moik of James I.'s time,' and clicwheie 
idenllfiu this title, which he gets ftom Halliwell's DUlisnary, with Jonsan'i 
maujue, /'flu'i Annivtrsafy, or ike ShipkeriL' Haliday. This, however, nrtt pro- 
duced at earliest in 1613, snd can hanlly therefoie bave been alluded to in 1610. 
Hallln'eU took his tiiU lium the British Mnsmm MS. AddiL 10,444, >■■ wbicb 
appcan the music fni a Dnmbct of ' maEques,' oi danns taken froai nusqiMS, Mill 
ID which lhi» puticnUr Shepkcnh' Matque (lol 34'j ii dated ifijg. 
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as it may, on one occasion only did Jonaon make extended 
use of the kind, namely, in the masque which in the folio of 
1640 appears with the heading "Pans Anniversarie ; or, The 
Shepherds Holy-day, The Scene Arcadia. As it was pre- 
sented at Court before King James. 1625. The Inventors, 
Inigo Jones. Ben, Johnson'.' Even here, however, we learn 
little concerning the condition of pastorali^im in general, from 
the highly specialized form employed to a specific purpose. 
As in all the regular masques of the Jonsonian type the 
characters and situations exist solely for the opportunities 
they afford for dance and song. Shepherds and nymphs 
constitute the personae of the masque proper, while those 
of the anttmasquc arc supplied by 3 band of Boeotian clowns, 
who come to challenge the Arcadians to the dance. Some of 
the songs are very graceful, .suggesting at times reminiscences 
of Spenser, at others parallels to Ben's own Sad Shepherd, but 
the piece does not possess either sufficient importance or 
interest to justify our lingering over it Outside this piece 
the nearest approach to pastoral characters to be found in 
Jorson's masques are, perhaps, the satyr and Queen Mab 
in the fairy entertainment at Althorp in 1603. Silenus and 
the satyrs in Obcrott in 1611, and Zephyrus, Spring, and the 
Fountains and Rivers in Chhridia in 1631, 

During James I's reign pastoral shows of a sort no doubt 
became frequent. While in some cases whidi remain to 
be noticed they reached the elaboration of small plays, in 
others they probably remained simple affairs enough. We 
get an interesting glimpse of the conditions of production 
in a note of John Aubrey's '. ' In tempore Jacobi," he writes, 
'one Mr. George Ferraby was parson of Bishops Cannings 
in Wilts : an excellent musitian, and no ill poet. When 
queen Anne came to Bathe, her way lay to traverse the 
famous Wensdyke, which runnes through his parish. He 

' The date here usigae<1 pretenti obnous difTicahici. Il would lutimlljr mean 
Ilul it wu pcrfoimcd after Mircb 14. 1615; but at JamEi died after abuDi a fort- 
nigbl't ictioni illnn* oti Mnidl 17, tbu con bardly be accepted. Nkholc placed 
the perfoimsDce conjecturally Id Angiut, 1614. lot teaioiu wbicb I am incUned lo 
legud ta misfaelory. Fleay pranounctt in bvoui of June 19. iGiJ, with a coo- 
liilcuue ool allogelhct caleolaled to uuplie tbe like feeling in otben. 

* Livti, Oifonl, 1S98, i. p. 9JI. 
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made severall of his neighbours, good musitians, to play with 
him in consort, and to sing. Against her majcatie's comeing, 
he made a pleasant pastorall, and gave her an cntertayninent 
with his fellow songsters in shepherds' weeds and bagpipes, 
he himself like an old bard. After that wind mustque waa 
over, they sang their pastorall eglogues.' This was in 1613; 
Ferraby or Ferebe later became chaplain to Ihe king. 

The more elaborate pieces were usually written for per- 
formance at schools or colleges. Such a piece is Tatham's 
Ltn't Crowns the End. composed for the scholars of Biagham 
in Nottinghamshire in 1632, and printed in his Fancy's Tkeatrt 
in 1640. Small literary interest attaches to the play, which 
is equally slight and ill constructed, but is perhaps not 
unrepresentative of its class. In spite of its very modest 
dimensions it possesses a full romantic- pastoral plot, with 
the result that it is at times almost unintelligible, owing 
to the want of space in which to develop in an adequate 
and dramatic manner the motives and situations. The be- 
wildering rapidity with which character succeeds character 
upon the stage must have made the representation almost 
impossible to follow, while the reading of the piece is not 
a little comphcated by the confusion in which the stage 
directions remain in the only modem edition '. Some notion 
of the complexity of the plot may be gathered from the 
following account. Cliton, having in a fit of jealousy sought 
to kill his love Florida, is found wandering in the woods 
by Alexis, who receives his confession and shows him the 
way to repentance. Florida, moreover, has been found and 
healed by the wise shepherdess Claudia, and is living ia 
retirement- Meanwhile Cloe (a name which it appears from 
the rimes that the author pronounced Clo I) is saved by 
Lysander from the pursuit of a Lustful Shepherd, in conse- 
quence of which she transfers to him the affection she 
previously bore to her lover Daphnes. Next Leon and his 
daughter Gloriana appear, together with the swain Francisco, 
to whom against her will the maiden is apparently betrothed. 
They all go off to view the games in which Lysander, whose 

■ 'The DrsRittic Wafki o( John Tathun,' 1S79. In Uftidmcot ud Logsn'i 
DramalUls ef Ihc Reitgratiott. 
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heart is also fixed on Gloriana, proves victor. His refusal 
to entertain the affection of Cloc drives her to a state of 
distraction, in which the nymphs of the woods take pity 
on her and bring her to Claudia to be cured. Gloriana 
in the meantime returns the affections of Lysander, but 
the meeting of the lovers is interrupted by the jealous 
Francisco and a gang who wound Lysander and carry off 
Gloriana. She escapes from her captors, but only after she 
has lost her reason, and wanders about until she meets 
with Clilon, who has turned hermit and who now undertakes 
her cure. Throughout the play we find comic interludes 
by Scrub, a page or attendant in search of his master, 
who also has some farcical business with the Lustful Shepherd, 
who after being disappointed of Cloe disguises himself as 
a satyr, apparently deeming that r6Ic suited to his taste. 
In the end all the characters are brought together, Francisco, 
found contrite, is forgiven by Lysander and Gloriana ; Cliton 
and Florida love once more ; so do Daphnes and Cloe, 
appropriately enough. Scrub announces the death of the 
usurping duke, 'who banished good old Leon;' Francisco 
and Lysander reveal themselves as princes who left the court 
to win his daughter's love, when he was driven from his land, 
and so — love crowns the end. 

Through this medley it is not hard to see the various 
debts the author has incurred towards his predecessors. The 
verse, in rimed couplets, whether deca- or octo-sy liable, ulti- 
mately depends on Fletcher ; of the comic prose scenes 
I have already spoken in dealing with Goffc's Careless 
Shepherdess, a play the influence of which may perhaps 
be specifically traced in the satyr-disguise, the gang who 
carry off Gloriana, her unexplained escape, and the songs 
of the 'Destinies' and a 'Heavenly Messenger,' who in 
their inconsequence recall the ' Bonus Genius ' of Goffe's 
play. Scrub may owe his origin to the same source, though 
he is rather more like the page in the Maid's Metamorphosis. 
The usurping duke recalls As You Like It ; the princes seek- 
ing their love-fortunes among the shepherd folk suggest the 
Arcadia ; while the influence of the Faithful Shepherdess is 
not only traceable in the character of the Lustful Shepherd, 
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but also in certain specific parallels, aa where the wottnded 
Lysander, seeing his love carried oflT, exclaims : 

Stay, atay I let me but breathe my lut 

Upon her lipi, and I'll foigive nhat't post; (p. 34) 

a reminiscence of the lines spoken by Alexis in a similaf 

situation : 

Ob, yet fsrbear 
To take ber from me ! give me leave to die 
By her ! (Faith/ttl SkephenUss, HI. i. 163 '.) 

The general level of the verse is not high, but we now aad_ 
again light on some pleading lines such as the following : 

My dearest love, fair as ihe eastern mom 

As it breaks o'er the plains when summer's bora. 

Hanging bright liquid pearls on every Xxt£, 

New life and hope imparting, as to me 

Thy presence brings delight, so &esh and rare 

As May's 6rst breath, dispensing such sweet air 

The Phoenix does expire in ; sit, while I play 

The cunning thief, and steal thy heart away, 

And thou shalt stand as 'udge to censure m& (p. 18.) 

So again there is some grace in a song which cat 
perhaps a distant echo of Pcelc's gem : 

Gloriana. Sit, while 1 do gather flowers 
And depopulate the bowers- 
Here 's a kiss will come lo thee ! 
LysaniStr. Give me one, I'll give thee ihteel 
Both. Thus in harmlfss sport we may 

Pass the idle hours away. 
Gloriana. Hark! hark, how fine 

The birds do chime I 
And pretty Philomel 
Her moan doth tell. (p. 33.) 

Another of these miniature pastorals is preserved in a Brmsl. 
Museum manuscript, where ii bears the title of The Converted 

■ Another panllel maj be foood in Sijiley's Maiift RtPtngt, tW. iv, where 1 

wounded Antonio ciclaimt; 

Where irt, Bermthiif let me breathe my but 

tlpon thj lip; make tuuCc, lest 1 die elie. 
The diutioD, however, is difEereoL Sblrlcy't play wu licentcd In 1616. 
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Robber^. No author's name appears, but a plausible conjec- 
ture may be advanced. The scene of the piece, namely, is 
Stonehcnge, and it is evident that the occasion on which it 
was first performed had some connexion with Salisbury, for 
there is obviously a topical allusion in the final words : 

Lett UB ihat do noe envy beate urn 
Wish all felicity lo Sanjm, 

Now in 1636', according to Anthony i Wood, there was 
acted at St. John's College, Oxford, a play by John Speed, 
entitled Stonekenge, the occasion being the return of Dr. 
Richard Baylic after his installation as Dean of Salisbury. 
We can hardly be far wrong in identifying the two pieces. 
The only difficulty is that in the manuscript the play is dated 
1637. This, however, may either be a mere slip of the scribe, 
or may possibly imply that the piece was produced in 1636-7, 
the scribe adopting the popular and modern, whereas Wood 
always adhered to the old or legal reckoning. 

The piece possesses a certain interest from the fact of its 
forming, in a stricter sense than any of the other pieces we 
have examined, a link between the drama and the masque. 
In this it somewhat resembles Comus, employing a more or 
less dramatic plot as the setting for the formal dances of the 
masque ^. 

' In ■ imall qiurlo Tolnmc, classed as AddiL MS. 14.047. The piece bu 
bithcHo been aMsibeil to George WilJe. on the lUthDnly ai HsIliHell. There 
•ppcMs lo be no reason (or this ascription, bejond the fact thai Ibe same votome 
also contains two piecu by Wilde. His name, however, does not occur in con- 
DeiloD wtlh the picwnl play, and the Toluine, which it ia a vniiely of haad^ 
Gertoinly includet work not by him. Wilde was tchoiar and felloH' of St. John'i, 
chaplain to Land, and Bishop of Londonderry alter the rcuoiatioD. HIa playi 
consist of the two comedica in tbU volonie, vii. the Latin Etifhormtii, nvi Cupido 
Adultui, acted on Feb. j, 1634/5. and the Hospitai 0/ Lovers, acted before the 
king and qaeen on Aug. 19, i6j6. botb at St. John's, He is also anid to have 
written anolher Latin play, called lltrmofhus, tboogh nothing is known of it 
beyond the record of ita lidng acted, ll was moil probably the tame as Ettpkar- 
mtu, the litlet being anagnuni of each other. 

* The Die. Nat. Bug. gi<m the dale ai 1635. 

' The lUge directions for Ibcte entriea are ioterettiDE : (l) ' Enter An Antique 
[i.e. antimasqae^ of Sheapbeardi'i (i) 'enlcrlhe Maaque' ; (3) 'tbematqoeenlcn 
md daocei, and after waidct exit.' The tcima 'maique ' ud ' antlaiaique ' appear 
to bare been used technicitly for tbe dances of the masque proper, and of ill bur- 
lesque counterpart. Ia tbts scdk the words occur repeatedly in the liritiab Mutevtn 
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The stoty is simple enough. A band of robben aad a com- 
pany of shepherds and shepherdesses keep on Salisbury Plain in 
the neighbourhood of Stonehenge— 'stoyflage y" wonder y* ts 
vpon that Playne of Sarum ' — which forms the background of 
the scene- It chanced that the shepherdess Clarinda, falling 
Into the hands of the robbers, was saved from dishonour by 
their chief Alcinous, an action which won for him her love, and 
having escaped, she returned dressed aa a boy in order to serve 
him. Meanwhile the robbers have decided to make a raid 
upon the shepherd folk, and Alcinous, disguising himself as a 
stranger shepherd, mixes among tliem, while his companions 
Autolicus and Conto lie in wait hard by. During a festival 
Alcinous seeks the love of Castina, Clarinda's sister, and 
finding her unmoved by entreaty threatens force. At this she 
attempts to stab herself, and tlic robber chief is so struck that 
he vows to reform and is converted to the pastoral life. His 
companions, left in the lurch, fall upon the shepherds of their 
own accord, but arc soon brought to see reason by the hand 
and tongue of their chief, and are content to follow him in his 
conversion. Clarinda now discovers heraeif and marries 
Alcinous, while Castina and her fellow shepherdess Avooia 
consent to reward their faithful swains, Palaemon and Dorus. 

In this piece there is a rather conspicuous absence of 
motive and dramatic construction, the author claiming 
apparently the freedom of the masque. The verse is mainly 
octosyllabic, sometimes blank, but the rough accentual ' rime* 
is also used. Decasyllabics are rare. There is also some 
prose in the comic part sustained by Autolicus and Conto and 
tlie aged clown Jarbus, as well as a certain amount of 
Spenserian archaism, and a good deal of dialect. Whether 
comic or romantic, the characters are singularly out of keeping 
with their surroundings, while the conceit of paganizing the 
Christian worship appears to be carried to ludicrous lengths, 
until one recollects that it depends almost entirely upon the 
substitution of the name of Pan for that of the Deity — a pro- 
cess no doubt facilitated by false etymology. Thus Christ, 
who is spoken of by name, is called ' Pannes blest babe.' 

Addit. MS. 10,444. wbicb contiini tbe mime onl^. Id tbe pmeol cose Ibe masijucii 
app«u to h>Tc been dutba from the dunctera oflhe p\a.j. 
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After describing the foundation of Salisbury Cathedral, the 
old shepherd proceeds: 

But sturdy shepherds brought all the other stones, 
And reard up ihat great Munster all at once, 
Wher shepherds each one, both woman and man. 
Do come to worship ihcyr great God Fajin. 

A rustic show formed the first part of an entertainment 
witnessed by Charles and Henrietta Maria at Richmond, after 
their return from a visit to Oxford in 1636. A clown named 
Tom comes in bearing a present for the queen, and is on the 
point of being unceremoniously removed by the usher, when 
he espies Mr. Edward SackvUle, to whom he appeals, and 
a dialogue ensues between the two. After he has offered his 
present, Madge, Doll, and Richard come in, and the four per- 
form a country dance. They are all plain Wiltshire rustics 
who talk a broad vernacular, but at the end a shepherd and 
shepherdess enter and sing a duct in a more courtly strain. 
The author of this slight production is not known, but it is 
regarded by the latest authority on masques as an imitation, 
in the looseness of its construction, of Davenant's Prince 
d'Ameur^. 

Little poetic ability was displayed by Heywood on the 
only occasion on which he introduced pastoral tradition 
into a Lord Mayor's pageant. The 'first show by land' of 
the Porta Ptetatis, presented by the drapers in 1638 on the 
occasion of Sir Maurice Abbot's mayoralty, consisted of 
a speech by a shepherd, which is preceded in the printed 
copy by a short account of the properties, natural history, 
and general usefulness of sheep, as well as of their peculiar 
importance in relation to the craft honoured in the person of 
the newly appointed Lieutenant of the city of London, 
Heywood was famous for his wide, miscellaneous, and often 
startling information. 

We have already seen how, in the first blush and budding of 
the Elizabethan spring, George Peele treated the tale of the 

' R. Bratanek, Dit mgliiihtit Mnsktnsfitii, 1901, p. 101. See ftUo th« edition 
by R. Brolanek and W. Bang. MaletiaiitH cur Kindi Jts al'trm Eiglischin 
Ilrnmas, vol. ii, rgos ; and foilhsr in tlie Mtdim Lungt'o^ Quurltr/jr lor April, 
1904, vii. p. 17. 

C C 
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judgement of Paris ; on the same legend Heywood ba 
of his semi-dramatic dialogues ; it remains to be seen 
the late autumn of the great age of our dramatic literature, 
Shirley returned to the same theme in his Triumph of Betmty, 
privately produced about 1640. It is a regular masque, for 
which the familiar story serves asa thread 1 the goddesses and 
their symbolical attendants, or else the Graces and the Hours 
with Hymen and Delight, performing the dances, while a com- 
pany of rustic swains of Ida. who come to relieve the melancholy 
of the princely shepherd, form a comic antimasque. It has, 
however, grown to the proportions of a small play. The comic 
characters also study a piece oa the subject of the golden 
fleece, reminiscent, like Narcissus, of the Midsummer Sights 
Dream. This, as Mr. Fleay supposes, may well be satirical 
of some of the city pageants, though it is best to be cautious 
in discovering definite allusions. But the success of such 
a piece as the present, in so far as it was dependent on the 
libretto, demanded a power of light and graceful lyric versifica- 
tion which was not conspicuous among the many gifts of the 
author. The comic business is frankly amusing, but the long 
speeches of the goddesses can hardly have appeared less 
tedious to a contemporary audience than they do to the 
reader to-day. 

I may also notice here a regular short pastoral in three 
inserted by Robert Baron in his romance "Y.fnyto-naiyvi.aii, or 
Cyprian Academy, printed in 1647. It is entitled Gripus and 
Hegio, or the Passionate Lovers, and relates the loves of these 
characters for Mira and Daris ; while we also find the familiar 
roguish boy, less amusing and of stricter propriety than usual; 
a chorus of fairies who discourse classical myth ; Venus, Cupid, 
Hymen, and Echo ; and the habitual concomitants of pastoral 
commonplace. The romance also contains a masque entitled 
Deortim Dona, in wliich figure allegorical abstractions such as 
Fame. Fortune, and the like. It is in no wise pastoral. 

Another pastoral show of some elaboration, and of a higher 
order of poetry than most of those we have been considering, 
is Sir William Denny's Shepherds' Holiday, printed from 
manuscript in \ht Inedited Poetical Atiseellatiy ol i^io. The 
piece appears to date from 1653, and is only slightly dramatic 
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so far as plot is concerned. It is of an allegorical cast, the 
various characters typifying certain virtues, or rather tem- 
peraments — virginity, love and so forth — as is elaborately 
expounded in the preface. 

A few slight pieces by tlie quondam actor Robert Cox, 
partaking more or less of the character of masques, possess 
a certain pastoral coluuring. This is the case, for instance, in 
the Acleon and Diana, published in 1656 '. The piece opens 
with the humours of the would-be lover Bumpkin, a hunts- 
man, and the dance of the country lasses round the May-pole. 
Then enters Acteon with his huntsmen, who is followed by 
Diana and her nymphs. Upon the dance of these last Acteon, 
returning, breaks in unawares, and is rebuked by the goddess, 
who then retires with her nymphs to a glade in the forest. 
They are in the act of despoiling themselves for the bath 
when they are again surprised by Acteon. Incensed, the 
goddess turns upon him, and he flees before her anger, only to 
return once more upon the dance of the bathers in the shape 
of a hart, and fall at their feet a prey to his own hounds. 
The verse, whether lyric or dramatic, is of a mediocre descrip- 
tion, and the piece, if it was ever actually performed, no 
doubt depended for success upon the music, dancing, and 
scenery. It is a curious fact, to which Davcnant's work 
among others is witness, that the nominally private repre- 
sentation of this kind of musical ballet was permitted, while 
the regular drama was under strict inhibition. At any time, 
however, it must have been difficult to represent such a piece as 
the present without sacrificing either propriety or tradition. 

Another similar composition, headed 'The Rural Sports on 
the Birthday of the Nymph Ocnone,' is printed together with 
the above. In it the strains of the polished pastoral are 
varied by the humours of the clown Hobbinall, the whole 
ending with a speech by Pan and a dance of satyrs. 

One obvious omission from the above catalogue will have 
been noticed. The reason thereof is sufficiently obvious ; and 
the following section will endeavour to repair it. 

' The lint iuDC wu printed ' for the \ae of tbe Autboi,' withoul Hale, but wu 
tecei>«I b} TbotDtuoD mi Sept. i, t6jiS, which would appear 10 <llipoK of tbc 
botioQ thai C«i died in 1648, 

cc a 
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In Milton's contribution to the fashionable masque litera- 
ture of his day we approach work the poetic supremacy 
of which has never been cslled in question, and whose other 
qualities, lying properly beyond the strict application of that 
term, critics have habitually vied with one another to extoU 
No one, indeed, for whom poetry has any meaning whatc%'ef. 
can turn from the work of Pecle, Heywood, and Shirley, of 
Ben Jonson even, to the early works of Milton, to such com- 
paratively immature works as Arcades and C omus, without 
being conscious that they belong to an altogether difiereat 
level of poetical production. It was no mere conventjonal 
commendation, such as we may find prefixed to the works of 
any poetaster of the time, that Sir Henry Wotton addressed 
to the author of the Ludlow masque: ' I should much com- 
mend the Tragical [i.e. dramatic] part, if the Lyrical did not 
ravish me xvith a certain Doriquc delicacy in your Songs and 
Odes, wherunto I must plainly confess to have seen yet 
nothing parallel in our Language '.' 

The two poems we have now to consider were, in all prob* 
ability, written within a short while of one another, and the 
second anticipated by more than three years the composition 
of Lycidas. But tlie connexion between the two is not one of 
date only, nor even of the spectacular demand it was the end 
of either to meet. It may, namely, in the absence of any 
definite evidence, be with much plausibility presumed that 
the impulse ^o th e entertainment, of which as we arc told 
Arcades formed a part, originated with that very Lady Alice 
Egerton and her two young brothers who, the following year 
probably, bote the chief parts in Comus. The entertainment 
was presented at Harefield in honour of their grandmother, 
the Countess Dowager of Derby. This lady, probably some- 
what over seventy at the time, was the honoured head of 
a large family. The daughter of Sir John Sjwnccr of Althorpe. 
born about 1560, she married first Ferdinando Stanley, Lord 
Strange, afterwards Earl of Derby, patron of the company of 

' Tliii letter wiM pccfiud to the nuuqDe in [h« colleclcd editico of ibc Poem 
(1 6*5), but ma wtjitea Vt the aathor witbonl view to publication. 
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actors with whom Shakespeare's name is associated ; and 
secondly, after his early death in 1594, the Lord Keeper, 
Sir Thomas Egerton. who rose by rapid steps to be Viscount 
Brackley shortly before his death in 1617. The span of 
a human life appears strange when measured by the rapidly 
mowng events of the English renaissance. The wife of 
Shakespeare's patron, who may have witnessed the early 
ventures of the Stratford lad at the time of his first appear- 
ance on the London stage — the ' Amarillia ' of Colin Clout, 
with whom, and with her sisters ' PhilHs ' and 'Charillis,' 
Spenser claimed kinship, and to whom he dedicated his Tears 
of the Muses in 1591 — lived to see her grandchildren perform 
for her amusement in the reign of the first Charles an enter- 
tainment for which the'u' music-master Lawes had requisitioned 
the pen of the future author of Paradise Lost. 

Areades, or 'the Arcadians," can hardly be dignified by 
the name of a masque ; it is the mere embryo of the elaborate 
compositions which were at the time fashionable under that 
name, and of which Milton was to rival the constructional 
elaboration in his pastoral entertainment of the following 
year. It rather resembles such amoebean productions as 
we find introduced Into the stage plays of the time; and 
was, no doubt, as the superscription explicitly informs us, 
but ' Part of an entertainment presented to the Countess 
Dowager of Darby.' Nevertheless it is complete and self- 
contained, and to speak of it, as Professor Masson does, as 
' part, and part only, of a masque,' is to give a wholly false 
impression ; for, whatever the rest of the entertainment may 
have been, there is not the least reason to suppose that 
it had any connexion or relation with the portion that 
has survived. This runs to a little over one hundred lines. 
A group of nymphs and shepherds, coming from among 
the trees of the garden, approach the ' seal of State ' where 
sits the venerable Countess, wliom they address in a son g. 
As this ends their progress is barred by the Genius of the 
Wood, who delivers a long sp eech '. This is followed by 
a song introducing the dance, after which a third song brings 

' FiAy-dghl linea in decosylUbic conplcU — aot eighty-three lioe* of bUnk vetM, 
M tot iiojae Inexplicable reuon Mmiod uieiti (i. p. 150). 
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the performance to a close. It cannot be honestly said that 
the bulk of this slender poem is of any very traascendent 
merit : but the final song stands apart from the rest, and 
deserves notice both on its own account and for tiie sake 
of that to which it served as herald : 

Nymphs and Shepherds dance no more 

By sandy I^dons Lillkd banks; 
On old Lycaeus ot Cyllcne boar 

Trip DO more in twilight ranks ; 
Though Erymanch your losf deplore 

A better soy] shall give ye thanks. 
Fnrni the stony Macnalus 
Bring ymir Flocks, and live with us; 
Here ye shaL have greater grace 
To «ervc the L^dy of this place. 

Though Syrinx your Pans Mistres wer^ 

Yet Syrinx well might wall on her. 

!| Such ft rural Queen 
I All Arcadia hath not seen. 
ave, if nothing else, promise at least of the melodies 
to be, as also of that harmonious interweaving of classical 
names which long years after was to lend weight and dignity 
to the ' full and heightened style ' of the epic One other 
point in connexion with the poem is noteworthy, the quality, 

.^ namely, in virtue of which it claims our attention here. It 
is, indeed, not a little curious that on the only two occasions 
on which Milton was called upon to produce something 

I of the order of the masque, he cast his work into a more 
or less pastoral form ; and this in spite of the fact that, as 
we have seen, the form was by no means a prevalent one 
among the more popular and experienced writers. It would 
appear as though his mind turned, through some natural 
bent or early association, to the employment of this form ; 
an idea which suggests itself all the more forcibly when 

iWe find him, a few years later, setting about the composition 
of a conventional lament in this mode on a young college 

I acquaintance, and producing, through his power of alchemical 
transmutation, one of the greatest works of art in the English 
language. 

It was, no doubt, in the earlier months of 16^4 , while 
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his friend Lawes was engaged on the gorgeous and compli- 
cated staging and orchestration of the Triumph of Perue 
and the Caelum Byitaniiicum, that Milton composed the poem 
which perhaps more than any other has made readers of 
to-day familiar with the term ' masque.' In the second of 
the elaborate productions just named — a poem, be it inci- 
dentally remarked, which does no particular credit to the 
pen of its sometimes unsurpassed author, Tom Carew, but 
in the presentation of which the king and many of his chief 
nobles deigned to bear a part — minor roles had been assigned 
to the two sons of the Earl of Bridgewater, namely, the 
Viscount Brackley and Master Thomas Egerton. When the 
earl shortly afterwards went to assume the Presidency of 
the Welsh Marches, it was these two who, together with 
their sister the Lady Alice, bore the central parts in the 
masque performed before the assembled worthies of the West 
in the great hall of Ludlow Castle. The ages of the three 
performers ranged from eleven to thirteen, the girl, who 
was the eighth daughter of the marriage, being the eldest. 

It must have been a gay and imposing sight that greeted 
the spectators in tlic grim old border fortress, the gaunt 
ruins of which may yet be seen, but which had at that 
date already rubbed off some of its medieval ruggedness 
as a place of defence. Though necessarily less elaborate 
and costly than the perrormances in London, no pains were 
spared to make the spectacle worthy of the occasion, and 
it must have appeared all the more splendid in contrast 
to its surroundings, presented as it was in the great hall 
in which met the Council of the Western Marches in the 
distant town upon the Welsli border. Nor did the occasion 
lack the heightening glamour and dramatic contrast of 
historical association, for in this very hall just a century 
and a half before, if tradition is to be credited, the unfortu- 
nate Prince lidward, son of Edward IV, was crowned before 
setting out with his young brother on the fatal journey 
which was to terminate under a forgotten flagstone in the 
Tower of London. 

I do not propose to enter into any detailed account of the 
maanct in which we may suppose the masque to have been 
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performed, nor into the literary history of the poem it«elf ; 
to do so would be a work of supererogation Jd view of the 
able discussion of the whole subject from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Masson. The debts Milton owed to the Samfiiufi of 
P uteanus. to Peele's Old Whvs' Talf and to Fletcher's 
Faithful Sfifffierdfss, arc now all more or less recognized. 
From the first he probably borrowed the name and character 
of Com us h tfuaplf, as well as a few incidental expres- 
sions. The second contains a remarkable parallel to the 
search of the two brothers for their lost sister, which it is 
difficult to suppose fortuitous ; while many passages might 
be cited to prove Milton's close acquaintance with Fletcher's 
poem'. 

The masque as performed at Ludlow Castle probably 
ditTcred in one important particular from the form in which 
we know it, and which is that in which it left Milton's 
hand. This form is attested by the original quarto edition, 
by the texts of the Poems of 1645 and 1673, and by Milton's 
manuscript draft in the volume preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, The variant form is found in the manuscript 
at Bridgewater House, reputed to be in Lawes' hand-writing. 
which seemingly represents the acting version. In Milton's 
text the scene discovered is a wild wood ; the attendant Spirit 
descends, or enters, and at once launches out into a long 
speech in blank verse, Lawes seems to have thought that it 
would be more appropriate for the Spirit— that is, for himself, 
for it appears that he took the part — to open the performance 
with a song, and consequently transferred to this place the 
first thirty-six lines of the final lyrical speech of the Spirit, 
substituting the words 'From the heavens' for Milton's 'To 
the ocean.' The change was doubtless effective, and was 
skilfully made ; yet one cannot help feeling that some of the 
magic of the poem has evaporated in the process. However, 
Lawes was loyal to his friend, and whatever alterations his 

' Spccitic refcrcncei will be foond sciltetcd ttirougb MasBon'i note*. To mp- 
plemcnt bis worlf 1 may refer lo lomE interesting lemarki on Camus ai a maiqar. 
Bad a uicful compBJicod with Pecle'i play, liy M. W. Sudiod, of Indiana Univer- 
nly, ia Ibe ioCroduction to his edition of Milton's Minoi Foenu, New Voik, 1901, 
Here, St eliewbcre in the cue of MJItoa'i wodu, 1 follow U. C. Beechlng's 
■dmiiable I»l, Oilotd, i^x>. 
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wider knowledge of the requirements of stage production may 
have led him to introduce into the masque as performed at 
Ludlow, he never sought to foist any changes of his own into 
the published poem, when, having tired himself with making 
copies for his friends, he at length decided, with Milton's 
consent, to send it forth into the world in its slender quarto 
garb. 

A brief analysis will serve to reveal the lines upon which 
the piece is constructed, and to show how far it follows the 
traditions respectively of the drama and the masque. The 
introducto ry spee ch puts the audience in possession of the 
situation, and informs them how the wood is ha unted by 
Comus and his crew, himself the son of B acchus and Circe, 
and howTSeyseek to trick unwary passengers into drinking 
of the fateful cup which shall transform them to .the likeness 
of beast s and, driving all remembrance of home and friends 
from their imaginations, leave them content ' to roll with 
pleasure in a sensual sty.' Wherefore the Spirit is sent to 
guide the steps of those ' favoured of high Jove," and save 
them from the wiles of the fleshly god. Announcing that he 
goes to assume ' the weed^^nd-UkencaajiLA^swain.' so as to 
perform his charge unknown, the Spirit leaves the stage, which 
is at once invaded by Comus and his rout. A brilliant speech 
by the god, preceding the first measure, illustrates the 
strange but yet not infrequent irony of fate by which it has 
happened that the most puritanical of poets have thrown 
the full weight of their best work into the opposing scale, 
and clothed vice in magic colours to outdo the richest fancies 
of the libertine. No doubt this reckless adorning of sin was 
intentional on Milton's part ; he painted the pleasures of nwftot 
in their most seductive colours, that the triumph of virtue 
might appear by so much the greater, fancying that it was 
enough to assert that final victory, and failing, like most 
preachers, to perceive that unless it was made psychologically 
and artistically convincing the total effect would be the very 
reverse of that which he intended. If we compare the 
speech of Comus with that of the Lady on her first appear- 
ance, we shall hardly escape tlie conclusion that then, as 
indeed always, Milton had a mere schoolboy's idea of ' plot,' 
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as of some combination of events to be infused with the 
breath of life at his own will, and from without, not such as 
should spring from the fundamental elements of the characters 
themselves- In the midst of dance and revel Comus inter- 
rupts bis followers : 

Break off, break off, I feel the ditferent pace 
Of some chasi fooling necr about this ground ; 

and the crew vanishes among the trees as the Lady caters 
alone and narrates how she lost her brothers at nightfaU tn the 
wood, and attracted by the sounds of mirth has bent hither her 
steps in the hope of finding some one to direct her. She then 
sings a song by way of attracting her brothers' attention, 
should they chance to be near. As she ends Comus re-enters 
in guise of a shepherd, and offers to escort her to his but 
where she may rest until her companions are found. She has 
no sooner left the stage than these enter in search of her, and 
while away the time with a long discussion on the dangers of 
the wood and the protective power of virtue. To them at 
length enters the attendant Spirit, who has certainly been so 
far very remiss in his duties, in the habit of their father's 
shepherd Thirsis; and on hearing how they have parted com- 
pany with their sister, tells of Comus and his enchantments, 
and arming his hearers with h cmony . powerful against all 
spells, guides them to the hail of the sorcerer. The scene now 

(changes to the interior of the palace of Comus, ' set out with 
ail manner of deiiciousness,' where the god and his rabble are 
feasting. On one side we may imagine an open arcade giving 
on to the banks of the Severn, silvery in the moonlight, the 
cool purity of its waters contrasting with the rich jewelled 
light and perfumed air within. We see the Lady seated in an 
enchanted chair, while before her stands the magician, wand in 
hand, oflering her wine in a cr>-stal goblet. Then follows the 
dialogue in which the Lady defends her virtue against the 
blandishments of Comus. till at last her brothers, followed by 
the spirit-shepherd, rush in and disperse the revellers. The 
Lady is now found to be fixed like marble in the chair of 
enchantment, but the attendant Spirit shows his resource by 
I calling to their help the virgin goddess of the stream : 
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Sfibrina fair 

Listen where Ihou art sitting 
Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave. 

In Iwislcd braids of Lillies knitting 
The loose Irain of thy nmber-dropping hair. 

Listen for dear honour's sake. 

Goddess of the silver lake. 

Listen and save. 

Thus conjured in some of the most perfectly musical lines in 
the language the daughter of Locrine rises from her waves, 
and enters the hall with a song, attended by her obedient 
nymphs. Having broken the spell and freed the captive 
Lady, she at once departs with her train, and after another 
speech by the Spirit, the scene changes to the town and castle I 
of Ludlow, a bevy of shepherds dancing in the foreground. 
After these have concluded their measure, the wanderers ' 
enter, strll guided by the spirit-shepherd, who presents them 
safe and sound to their parents. Then follows another dance, 
and the Spirit, throwing off", we may presume, his pastoral 
disguise, laundtes into his 5nat speech : 

To the Ocean now I fiy, 

And those happy climes that ly 

Where day never shuts his eye; 

concluding : 

Mortals that would foHoiv me. 
Love vettue, she alone is free, 
She can teach yc how (o dime 
Higher than ihe Sphcary chime; 
Or if Vertue (eeble were, 
Heav'n it self would stoop to her. 

Such is the bare outline, the skeleton of the piece ; what, 
we cannot help wondering, was it like when it first appeared 
clothed in the beauty of the flesh and inspired with the spirit 
of song? Its fashion and its form we have indeed yet before 
us, though nothing can again quicken it into the life it 
enjoyed for one brief hour nearly three hundred years ago. 
We must be thankful that we count the poem itself among 
our treasures, and be content to confine our inquiry to it. It 
is, after all, to the accidents of its production as the body to 
the robes that adorn it. 
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It must be confessed that outwardly at least Comus has but 
little connexion with pastoral. The habit of the Spirit, the 
disguise of the magician, the dance in the third scene, these 
are the only points serving to connect the poem with pastoral 
tradition in any formal manner. It is not, however, oa 
account of these that Comtis has been commonly assigned to 
the same category as the Faithful Shfpkerdesi and Lycidas, 
but rather because its whole tone, its mode, one might almost 
say, is essentially pastoral, and because it is directly depeodent 
upon previous pastoral work. 

It has been the fasliion to praise Comm above all other 
masques whatever, and from the point of view of the poetry it 
contains it would be idle to dispute its supremacy. But there 
are other considerations- As a masque proper, and from the 
point of view of what had come to be expected of such 
compositions, how does it stand ? I am not here concerned to 
inquire how far the term can with strict propriety be applied 
to the piece, a question which may be left to the somewhat 
arid region of the formal classification of literature. The 
points in which it resemble^s the regular spectacular masques, 
as well as those in which it differs from them, will be alike 
evident from the analysis given above. It may, however, be 
well to put in a caution against the manner in which some 
writers on the masque seek to make their distinctions appear 
more clearly defined than they in reality are by declaring 
Comus to be not a masque at all but a play. It is no more 
a regular play than it is a strict masque, but a dramatic 
composition containing elements of both in almost equal 
proportions. 

That the songs are for the most part exquisite, that they 
were worthily set to music and adequately rendered ; tliat the 
measures, the dance of the revellers in their half-brutish dis- 
guises, the antimasque of coun try folk, and the final or main 
dance of the wanderers, were effective ; that the whole was 
graceful, complete and polished, is cither self-evident to-day, 
or may with reason be inferred. The scenery, too, must have 
been striking; the dreary forest, its darkness just relieved by 
the half-seen 'glistering' forms; the heavy drug-like splendour 
of the enchanted palace and the cold moonlight outside ; the 
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bright, fresh sunshine, lastly, dew-washed, of the early morn- 
ing ; there were here a series of pictures the contrasts ot 
which must have added to their individual effect. The scene. 
the song and the measure, these form, indeed, the very 
stuff that masques are made of. But Milton's poem offered 
more than this ; and it may well be questioned how far this 
more was of a nature to recommend it to the tastes of his 
audience, or indeed to heighten rather than to diminish its 
merits as a work of literature and art. There was, in the 
first place, a-piiilusuphtcal aiid^moral-iateiition, which, how- , 
ever veiled in fanciful imagery and clothed in limpid verse, is ; 
yet not content to be an inspiring principle and artistic i 
occasion of the poem, but obtrudes itself directly in the! 
length of some of the speeches ; refuses, that is. to subserve! 
the aesthetic purpose, and endeaxDWS. to divert the poetjo 
beauty to its own oon-aesthet jc en ds. In the second place, 
and probably of greater importance as regards the actual 
success of the piece on the stage, it contained somewhat of i 
dramatic emotion , of incident which depended for its value! 
upon its effert nn the char acters involved, which was ill served ^ 
by the spectacular machinery and necessary limitations of the / 
composition, while at the same time it must have interfered-/ 
with the opportunity for mere sensuous effect which it was the 
main business of the masque to afford. The weight which 
different persons will attach to these objections will no doubt 
vary with their individual temperaments, their suscepti- 
bility to the magical charm of the verse, their sense of 
artistic propriety, and the degree to which they are able to 
recall in imagination the conditions of a bygone form of 
artistic presentation. I speak for myself when I say that, ia 
fitness for the particular end it had to serve, Milton's poem 
appears to me to be s urpassed, for instance, by the best of 
Jonson's njas^ues^no less than it siupasses them, and all 
others of their kind, ig the po etical beauty of the verse, 
whether of the ' tra gical ' or lyrical portions. 

Since I have ventured to formulate certain objections 
gainst an acknowledged masterpiece, it will be well that 
I should define as clearly as possible the ground upon which 
those objections arc based. I have, I hope, sufficiently em- 
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phasizcd my diascnt from that school of crilicistB whkfa 
condemns a wurk n( art for not conforming to one or another 
of a series of fixed types. That Onnns lies, so to speak. 
midway between i he drama m^fl th e masque, and parta^q 
pf the nature of fithj-r, U not, by any inherent law of Uteraiy 



aesthetics, a blemish ; what in my view is a bleinisb, and that 

a serious one. is that thp tnpai^g c"'p'"ym;' ^"^ ""^^ falfitlat»rf 
to J^he^antinrls of the aJtualion. The struggle of tJie Lady 
against the subtle enchanter, the search of the brothers for 
their lost sister, the safe event of their wanderings, are all 
points which, however simple in themselves, yet excite our 
interest ; however certain wc may feel that virtue tn the 
person of the Lady will never fall to the allurements of 

. Comus, they neither of them become a mere abstraction. 

^ That is to say that, little as there may be of plot, the 
»itiffest K rliat r> ( the dram a, an interest really felt in the 
fate of the characters ; while the medium a dopted is^that of 
jh** mfl^fl'"'i with its spectacular machinery, even if not in 
its regular and orthodox form. It follows that the dramatic 
interest b a clog on the scenic elaboration of the form, while 
the form is necessarily inadequate to the rendering of the 
content. 

I It is significant that in all the early editions the piece is 
merely styled ' A Maske Presented At Ludlow Castle ' ; the 
title of Conus was first affixed by Warton. It was an obvious 
title for a critic to adopt ; it is probably the last that the 
author would himself have thought of choosing. Had it been 
named contemporaneously, and after the fashion of the masques 
at court, the title of the Triumph of Virtue could not but have 
suggested itself This is indeed the very theme of the piece. 
Virtue in the person of the Lady, guarded by her brothers, 
watched over by the attendant Spirit, aided at need by the 
nymph Sabrina, triumphant over the blandishments and 
temptations of fancy and of sense in the persons of Comus 
and his followers; that is the subject of the masque. It is 
a subject finely and suitably conceived for spectacular illustra- 
tion, and possesses a moral after Milton's own heart. The 
closing lines of the poem, already quoted, give admirable 
expression to the motive. Were the subject, on the other 
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hand, to be treated dramaticall)', then the character of the 
Lady, virtue at grip with evil, was worthy to exercfsg^^had, 
indeed, in varying forms long exercised — the highest dramatic 
genius. But in this direction lay, consciously or unconsciously, 
one of Milton's most evident limitations, and had he attempted 
to give full dramatic expression to the idea it is not improb- 
able that the experiment would have resulted in undeniable 
failure. From such an attempt he was, however, debarred by 
the terms of his commission, which demanded not a drama. 
but a spectacular performance. Yet in spite of this Milton's 
concep tion of th i" pi'*'''' '", as we have seen, essentially 
dranialic^nd consequently in so far as the means prevented 
the due fulfilment of that conception in so far must the Lady 
necessarily fall short of the adequate realization of her high 
r61e. The action is t oo,i i>uch al:l '^^'•fl^t'•'^■ th'' characters too 
aUsEorkal, to satisfy in us the dramatic fvpprtniinn-i >v|i'''h 
the v nevertheless call forth : while, on the other hand, they! 
remain too concrete and individual to be adequately rendered 1 
by purely spectacular means. ' 

These considerations have an important bearing upon the . 
other objection which I ventured to bring forward, that of I 
moralizing ; for it cannot be argued, I imagine, that the direct ) 
expression of philosophical or ethical ideas is in any way 
illegitimate in the masque proper, any more than it is in 
the choric ode. But, as I have said, Milton — no doubt 
intentionally, though the point is irrelevant — has raised 
dramatic issues and dramatic emotions, and consequently 
by the laws of the drama, that is, by his success in satisfying 
those emotions, he must be judged. All speeches ther efore 
introd uced with a directly moral and philosophical rather 
than a dramatic end must be pronounced artistic solecisms. 
Whether Milton has been guilty of such undramatic inter- 
polations, such lapses from the one end of art, may be left 
to the individual judgement of each reader to determine; 
for my own part I cannot conceive that any doubt should 
exist. 

But even if we pass over what some readers will be inclined 
to dismiss as a mere theoretical objection, tliere are other 
charges which these sanie passages will have to meet. Those 
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who have borne with me io my remarks on the Amimta 
and the Faithful Skepkerd4ss, will probably also agree with 
me here, when I say that to me at least there is something 
not altogether pleasing in Milton's presentment of virtue. 
I should add at once, that to place Millon'a poem on an 
ethical level with either of the above-mentioned pieces would, 
of course, be preposterous. It is impossible to doubt the 
severe chastity of Milton's own ideal, and to compare it 
for one moment to the conventional omstd which replaced 
virtue in Tasso's world, or with the nauseous unreality of 
the puppet Fletcher sought to enthrone in its place, would 
be to commit an uncritical outrage. Nevertheless, the ex- 
pression Milton chose to give to his ideal cannot, therefore, 
Jay claim to privilege. That expression had become intimately 
associated with pastoral convention, and he accepted it along 
with much else from his predecessors. I am not aware of 
any reason why spectators should have been prejudiced 
otherwise than in favour of the Lady Alice Egerton ; but 
she is, nevertheless, careful to take the first opportunity of 
informing them, with much earnest protestation, of her quite 
remarkable purity and virtue, implying as it were a naive 
surprise at having arrived unsullied at the perilous age of 
thirteen. The ^tJlt^d .affectation of ibis self ^onscious inno- 
i:ence is perhaps less evident in the scene in which we shoulil 
most readily look for it — that, namely, in which the Lady 
defends herself from the persuasions of the Sorcerer, where 
a certain fervour of feeling raises her utterances above a 
merely colourless level — than in the long soliloquy in which 
she indulges on first appearing on the stage. Something 
of the same disagreeable quality is present in the rather 
mawkish discussion between her two young brothers. Milton, 
who is entirely untouched, either with the levity of Tasso 
or the c>Dicism of Fletcher, was undoubtedly himself wholly 
unconscious that any such charge could be brought against 
his work. It is the direct outcome of a certain obtuseness, 
a curious want of delicacy, which in his later work results 
at times in passages of offensively bad taste'. As yet it 

' Not withiag Io pntsoe [hit point funber, I miy be allowed to refer to eotalii 
candid ud judicious teinirks in SBintsbDrr't Elivibttkan Littrafiiri, p. 3S7. 
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is hardly responsible for anything worse than a confused 
conception in the poet's imagination, ndin-o KaOapa roij 
KaOapoii, and the allegory is an old one whereby virtue 
appears as the tamer of the beasts of the wild. It is, however, 
to those alone who are innocent of evil that belongs the 
faery talisman. The virtue, knowing of itself and of the 
world, may be held a surer defence, but it is by comparison 
a gross and earthly buckler, with less of the glamour of 
romance reflected from its aegis-mirror. Somehow one feels 
instinctively that Una did not, on meeting with the lion, 
launch forth into a protestation of her chastity. Nothing, 
of course, would be easier than by means of a little judicious 
misrepresentation to cast ridicule upon the whole of Milton's 
conception of virtue in woman, and nowhere is it more 
needful than in such a case as the present to remember 
the fundamental maxim that bids one lake the position one 
is attacking at its strongest. Nevertheless, putting aside 
for the moment all questions of art and all considerations 
of taste, there remains a question worthy of being fully and 
carefully stated, and of being honestly entertained. Milton 
has delilierately penned passages of smug self-conceit upon 
a subject whose delicacy he was apparently incapable of 
appreciating, and these passages he has placed, to be spoken 
in her own person, in the mouth of a child just passing 
into the first dawn of adolescence, thereby outraging at once 
the innocence of childhood and the reticence of youth. Is 
it possible to pretend that this is an action upon which moral 
censure has no word to say ' ? 

' I am perfectly awtie of, and in wcUing Uic above have made erety allomica 
toi, three consiileraliona whitih miiy Ik nrgcd in ri)'liiniitiDn of the passages la 
qncslion. In ihc firml place, il must be icmembercd that Ibe age wai ui outspoken 
ooe, and nled to giviDg ftee eipreiiiion to ihoaghti and feelingi which we arc ia 
the habit of paasing over in silence. Secondly, the age wai nnquftlionably otie 
of considciatile licence, which muit be held to hue wartonlcd somewbat diiect 
■peaking on the put of those who held to a stiidercode of moral*; aiiiJ. moreover, 
it mnit be toncedcd thai the pBt>lnn falline ot ie1f-ri(;hleoU! prolcslalion *«» 
M a role combined with very gcnninc pfaclice of ihe professed viituct. Thirdly, 
there is the fact that the ige of Ihiileen wfti al that lime, by common consent, 
legardcd ai atieady mature womanhood. On one and all of lUcse head& a good 
deal might be wHUen, but it wonld only eilend yet (utthcr > diicunion which hat 
already, il may b^ eicecded rcuonable limiu. 
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It would hardly have been necessary to emphasize this 
point of view, or to dwell upon objections which, when one 
surrenders to the magic of the ver^e, can hardly appear 
other than carping, were it not for the somewhat injudicious 
and undiscriminating praise which it has been the fashion 
of a certain school of critics to lavish upon the piece. The 
exquisite quality of the verse may be readily conceded, as 
may also the nobleness of Milton's conception and the 
brilliance, within certain limits, of the execution ; but when 
we are further challenged to admire the 'moral grandeur' 
of the figure in which virtue is honoured, there are some 
at least who will feel tempted to reply in the significant 
words : ' Methinks the lady doth protest too much I ' 

A word may be said finally as to the quality of the verse. 
I need not repeat that it is exquisite, that the music of it 
is like a full stream overflowing the rich pastures ; what 
I am concerned to maintain is, that it is not for the most 
part of Milton's best. In the first place, what, for want 
of a better name, I have called Milton's moralizing is a 
blemish upon the poetic as it is upon the dramatic merits 
of the piece. The muse of poetry, like all her sisters, is 
not slow in avenging herself of a divided allegiance. By 
the cynical irony of fortune already noticed, where Milton 
would most impress us with his moral he becomes least 
poetical. There is, it is true, hardly a speech or a song which 
docs not contain lines worthy to rank with any in the lang;uage, 
from the opening words : 

Before the starry threshold of Joves Court, 

to the final couplet : 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heav'n it sell wtiuld stoop to her. 

But there are passages in which these memorable lines apf 
as so much rich embroidery superimposed upon the baser 
fabric of the verse, not woven of the woof. They are in thetr 
nature more easily detached, and often form the best known 
and most often quoted passages of the work. Take the first 
speech of the Lady, concerning which something has already 
been said. Here we find the lines : 
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They left me then, when Ihc gray-hooded Eev^ 

Like a sad Volarisi in PaJnier's weed 

Rose from the hiodmost wheels of Phoebus wain ; 



or again; 



A thousand fantasies 
B^n to throng Into my memory 
Of calling shapes, and beckning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues, that syllable mens names 
On Sands, and Shoars, and desert Wildernesses ; 



or yet again : 



Was 1 deceiv'd, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

We have the song : 

Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph that liv'st unseen 
Within Ihy airy shell 

By slow Meander's margent green. 
And in the violet imbroideHd vale 

Where the love-lorn Nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad Song moumeth well. 

Such lines would justly render famous any passage in any 
poem in which they occurred. Nevertheless, remove them, 
which can be done without material injury to the sequence of 
the thought, and see whether in its warp and web the speech 
can for a moment stand comparison with that of Comus, to 
which it stands in direct and dramatic contraposition. 

But this drawback is only incidental ; through nine-tenths 
" of the piece, perhaps, there is little or no moral preoccupation 
to disturb us. And here, though no doubt the poetic beauty 
reaches a climax in the song to Sabrina — a song for pure 
music certainly unsurpassed and probably unequalled by any- 
thing else that Milton ever wrote — there are others, such as 
' By the rushy-fringed bank,' as well as less distinctively 
lyrical passages, which come within measurable distance even 
of its perfectioa And yet, with certain noticeable exceptions, 
there are few passages in which comparison with Milton's 
later works will not reveal technical immaturity. This is no 
less true of the decasyllabic verse, when compared with the 
full sonority oi Lycidas, than of the shorter measures. Take, 
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for example, the invocation of SabrtiiA whidi follows the soog 

previously quoted — the speech bcgianing : 

Listea and appear to u« 
In name of great Occanut. 

In spite of its very great beauty there is observable at the 
same time a certain monotony of cadence, and an occasional 
want of success in the attempts to relieve it, which place the 
passage distinctly bctow Milton's best. And yet it seems 
almost ungenerous to place Milton even below himself, 
particularly when in the very speech we are criticiziag we arc 
brought face to face with two such flawless lines as those oo 
* fair Ligea's golden comb '. 

Wberwitb she sits on diamond rocks 
Sleeking her soft aUuring locks — 

lines which anticipate and rival the perfection of rbythmlc 
modulation in L' Allegro and // PtHseroso '. 



Ill 

There remains to inquire what influence of pastoral tradition 
is traceable in the wider held of the romantic drama, whether 
in individual scenes and characters, or more vaguely in general 
tone and sentiment ; and, finally, to consider for a moment the 
critical expression given by writers of various dates to the 
sentimental philosophy of life which went under the name of 
pastoraiism in fashionable circles. 

The number of plays in which definite pastoral dements 
can be traced is surprisingly small, even when every allowance 

' I ODght, peihapf, to apologUc foi thus Blluding to Ihne poem* u (ubsequcnt 
to Camus, s«lag llut criticlun asonUy places them some yean eitller. There ki, 
however, no exteinil etideace aim.'} kind, luid lo mc the inleniKl evidence of style 
poiats stioogl)' to ■ Iftlcr dale. Pauibly, since they are not touail in the Titnilj 
MS., tbey were composed during Mlllon's travels, wbich would plu;e Ibcm aha 
Zyfr^of even, somewhere abont 16380? lejj. One ofllir ablest of our living critic*. 
himself a close and original stndeot of Milton, writes in a private letlpt; ' I long 
ago heard ■ good critic say that Cawtta teemed to hjio prentice Work beside 
VAUigra and // Pemtrom ; and these do Kern lo me, 1 malt confefS, the matuter 
poems.' The point was raised by F, Byse in the Modtrn Lamgtu^ QttaiUrfy lu 
Jsl]r, 1900, til, p. t6. 
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has been made for the fact that we have already included in 
our examination several pieces which come but doubtfully 
within the fold. The spirit of the romantic drama, instinct 
with sturdy Itfc, had little in common with the artificial and 
unreal sentiment of a tradition which had almost ceased to 
pretend to a basis in the emotions of natural humanity. The 
result was, as might be expected, that when the drama intro- 
duced characters of a nominally pastoral type, they were 
either direct transcripts from actual life, deliberately ignoring 
conventional tradition, or else specific borrowings from that 
tradition, introduced with full consciousness of its fashionable 
unreality, and using that unreality for a definite dramatic 
purpose. Thus, although the basis of pastoraJism is found in 
non-traditional garb, and though pastorali.sm itself is found as 
the subject of dramatic treatment, yet. so far as the intro- 
duction of individual scenes and characters is concerned, it is 
seldom possible to say that pastoral has influenced the 
romantic drama in any sensible degree. 

A certain number of plays, presumably of a more or less 
pastoral nature, have perished. Thus no trace remains of the 
Lusus Pastorales licensed to Richard Jones in 1565, the 
nature of which can be only vaguely conjectured. The early 
date of the entry renders it important, and it is much to be 
regretted that the work should have perished, since it might 
have thrown very interesting light upon the condition of 
pastoralism in England previous to the appearance of the 
Shepherds Calender. Most probably, however, the piece, 
whatever it may have been, was composed in Latin. We also 
have to lament the non-survival of a Philiida and Corirt, 
which, we learn from the Revels' accounts, was acted by the 
Queen's men before the court, at Greenwich, on St. Stephen's 
day, 1584. This again would be an interesting piece to 
possess, since the title suggests a purely pastoral composition 
contemporary with Peele's mythological play. On February 
fl8, 1592, Lord Strange's men performed a piece at the Rose, 
the title of which is given by Henslowe as ' clorys & orgasto,' 
presumably Chlvris ami Ergasto. It was an old play, probably 
dating from some years earlier. Whether 'a pastorall plesant 
Commedic of Robin Hood and little John,' entered to Edward 
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White in the Stationers* Register, on May 14. 1594, coold 
have justified its title may be questioned, but it is curious as 
suggesting an anticipation of Jonson's experiment. Again, on 
July 17, 1599, George Chapman received of Philip Henslowe 
forty shiUii^s, in earnest of a ' Pastoral! ending in a Trag>'dyc' 
which, however, was apparently never finished. Possibly oi» 
loss is not great, for Chapman's talents hardly lay in this line; 
but a tragical ending to a play of the pure pastoral type vrould 
have been something of a novelty, and the ^rly date would 
also have lent it some interest. Yet another play known to 
us solely from Henslowe's accounts is the Arcadian Virgiit, 
on which Chcltle and Haughton were at work for the Admiral's 
men in December, 1,199. *°d for which they received sums 
amounting in all to fifteen shillings. The title suggests that 
the play may have been founded on the story of Atalanta, but 
it was probably not completed. Ben jonson's May Lord, 
which we know only through the notes left by Drummond of 
his conversations, was almost certainly not dramatic, thoi^h 
critics have always accepted it as such; but the same authority 
records that Jonson at the time of his visit to Hawthornden 
was contemplating a fisher-play, the scene to be laid on the 
shores of Loch Lomond. There is no evidence that the scheme 
ever reached a more mature stage. Finally, I may mention 
a play entitled Alba, a Latin pastoral, which incurred the 
royal displeasure when performed before James and his 
consort in the hall of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1605. The 
historian of the visit, quoted by Nichols, says that ' It was 
a pastoral, much like one which I have seen in King's College, 
Cambridge, but acted far worse.' The allusion is presumably 
to the Latin translation of the Pastor fido. The cause of 
offence was the appearance of ' five or six men almost naked,' 
who no doubt represented satyrs. 

To what extent these plays were of a pastoral character 
must, of course, be matter of conjecture. They may have 
been pastoral plays of a more or less regular type, they may 
have been mythological dramas, or ihey may have been dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary run of romantic compositions by 
a few incidental traits of pastoralisra only. Not a few pieces 
of the latter description have been preserved, pieces in which 
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definite traces of pastoral are to be found, but which cannot 
as a whole be included in the kind. 

We have already had occasion to note the very slight 
pastoral influence which exists in the short masques or dia- 
logues of Thomas Heywood. in spite of the opportunity 
afforded by their mythological character. The same may 
be noticed in the plays in which he drew his subject from 
classical legend. Loi't's Mistreis is the appropriate and 
attractive title of a dramatization of the last-born fancy of 
the mythopocic spirit of Greece, Apuleius' talc of Cupid 
and Psyche. The early editions add to the title the further 
designation of 'The Queen's Masque.' The work is indeed 
a composite piece, a masque grown into a play through the 
accretion of foreign matter, and was probably in its original 
state a far simpler composition than it now appears. The 
writing is in a dainty vein, and had the piece been completed 
in a manner consonant with the simple and idyllic grace of 
the earlier scenes, it would have been no such unequal com- 
panion to Feele's Arraignment of Paris. What the play 
contains of pastoral belongs to one of the accretions. It 
is a rustic element in tlie interludes, satiric and farcical, 
supplied by a country clown, some shepherds, and ' a slice 
Swaine,' Amarillis. In his Ages the pastoral element shrinks 
to an occasional dance and song. Thus in the Golden Age 
the satyrs and nymphs sing a song in honour of Diana, which 
introduces the disguised Jupiter in his courtship of Calisto. 
In the Silver Age, again, the rape of Proserpine by Pluto is 
preluded by a song of ' a company of Swaines, and country 
Wenches' in honour of Ceres. 

An unkind and quite worthless tradition, based on a manu- 
script note in an old copy, has connected Peele's name with 
the lengthy and tedious drama of Sir Clyomon and Sir 
Clamydes. It was admitted into the canon of Peele's works 
by Dyce, and though Mr. Bullen differed from his predecessor 
as to the Justness of the ascription, he retained it in his 
edition. We find in it a coarse, dialect-speaking rustic, 
named Conn, who at one point succours Clyomon, and with 
whom Neronis, daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Strange Marshes, seeks service in the disguise of a boy. 
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Apart from his name and the profession of shepherd be h 
a mere countryman, with nothing to conned him with p^ftoral 
tradition, though the princess' action finds, of course, abundant 
parallels therein. The OU Wivet' Tale, printed as ' by G- P, 
and of which there is no reason to question Feele's authorship, 
connects itstlf with pastoral chiefly through the already men- 
tioned parallel which it affords to Cotnus. It also anticipate^ 
in a song of harvesters, the introduction of the ' sunbia^^l 
sicklemcn ' of the Tempest masque. 

At 3 later date we find Shirley in hts Love Tricks intro- 
ducing two sisters who leave their home and, taking the 
disguise of shepherd and shepherdess, dwell among the country 
folk in the fields and pastures, whither they are followed by 
their lovers. There are passages which reveal a genuine 
pastoral tone, such as Shirley could readily adopt when it 
suited his purpose, and it is not only in the measure that 
the tradition reveals itself in such lines as; 

A shepherd is a king whoie throne 

Is a mossy mounuin, on 

Whose top we sil, our crook in hand. 

Like a' sceptre of command, 

Our subjects, sheep grazing below, 

Wanron, (risking to and fro. (IV. ii.) 

Again, in the Grateful Servant we have a show of ' Satyres 
pursuing Nymplies ; they dance together. Exeunt Sat>Tes; 
three Nymphes seem to intreat [Lodowick] to goc with them," 
accompanied by a song of Silvanus, 

Yet slighter traces of pastoral are to be occasionally found 
in other plays of the period. Thus in Bromes Love-SUk Court 
the swains and nymphs are led in the dance by characters who 
have sought and found a cure for love among the countrj- folk. 
In John Jones' ^rfrtw/d, the scene of which is laid at Florence, 
several of the characters disguise themselves in pastoral attire, 
and there is one definitely pastoral scene in which they appear 
in the midst of real shepherds and shepherdesses. The play 
was printed in 1635, and it is noticeable as containing, in the 
pastoral scene, satire on the Puritans resembling that intro- 
duced by Jonson in the Sad Shepktrd. So again, similar 
di^iguisings, though of a less pronouncedly pastoral character, 
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occur in the anonymous Knave in Grain, m which the scene 
is Venice. Satyrs and nymphs, clowns and maids, join in 
a song in Nashe's curious allegorical show entitled Summer's 
Last Will and Testament; nymphs and satyrs appear in the 
interludes of Dekker's Old Fortunalus ; Silvanus, with nymphs 
and satyrs, perform a sort of interlude with song in the anony- 
mous Wily Beguiled; and, lastly, we have the morris danced 
by the countrymen and wenches who accompany the jailor's 
daughter in the Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The wider influence of tone and spirit is, in the nature 
of the case, far more difficult to determine. It is possible 
that some court-plays may show the influence of the artificial 
arrangement of characters and the conventional play of 
motives characteristic of the pastoral drama. But it is a 
matter of the greatest difficulty to analyse with certainty 
such structural peculiarities as these, still more so to assign 
them with confidence to their proper origin. Many character^ 
istics which one might at first sight put down to the influence 
of the pastoral drama are, in reality, far more likely to be 
due to tliat of the comic stage of Italy in general. But 
while it would be rash to assert that the pastoral plays in 
this country exercised any wide influence over the regular 
drama, there can be no question such an influence was 
exercised to a very appreciable degree by pastoral poetry 
in general. I am not thinking of the romances at this 
moment, for as we have already seen it was the n on -pastoral 
elements in the pastoral novel that exerted such influence 
as can be traced over the drama, but rather of the pastoral 
ideal and the pastoral mode in general, as expressed either 
in the lyric, the eclogue, or the drama, In this the drama 
shared an influence which was also exercised on other 
departments of literature. Numerous songs might be quoted 
from the scenes of the Elizabethan dramatists in support 
of this contention ; while, on the other hand, we also find 
dramatic and descriptive passages the idyllic quality of 
which may not unreasonably be referred to a pastoral source. 

This tendency of the drama to absorb pastoral elements 
rather from the lyric and the idyll than from regular plays 
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f% in that kind is significant. It is the acknowIcxJgement of 
"J an important fact, which pastoralism failed to recognize; 
1 namely, that as the expression of the pastoral idea gained 
in complexity of artistic structure it lort in vitality. The 
pastoral drama, bom late in time, was the outcome of vccy 
especial circumstances, emphatically the child of Its age, 
and little calculated to serve the artistic requirements of 
any other. Once the creative impulse that gave it life was~j 
withdrawn the falsity of the kind as a form of art bccamej 
manifest ; and though it lingered on for many years its life 
was but that of a fashionable toy, with tittle or oo hold 
over the vital literature of its day. The popularity of the 
pastoral eclogue or idyll was of far longer duration. Though , 
the form was more or less definitely conditioned, it had 
less of the structural rigidity of the drama, it brought ita 
subject less into contact with the hard limitations of reality, 
and, which may also have been important, brought it less 
into comparison with other subject-matter employing the 
same or a closely analogous form. Thus it was better able 
to adapt itself to the tastes and requirements of \-arious 
ages, and found favour in such vastly different societies as 
those for which Theocritus, Mantuan, Spenser, and Pope 
produced their works in this kind. Even here, however,"^ 
the simple sensuous ideal was too much hampered by the 
ungenuine paraphernalia which the conventions of these 
various societies had gathered round it to take rank among, 
the permanent and inevitable forms of literary art. This . 
was granted to the lyric alone. It was through the lyric 
that the pastoral ideal and pastoral colouring most deeply 
penetrated and influenced existing forms; for the lyric, the 
freest and most unconditioned of all poetical kinds, the least 
tied to the circumstances and limitations of the actual world, 
was particularly fitted to extract the fragrance from the 
pastoral ideal without raising any unseasonable questions as 
to its rational or actual possibility. 

It was a lover and his lass 

That o'er the green comlielil did pus— 

this is the essential ; and we ask no more if we are wise. 
The very essence, be it remembered, of the pastoral ideal 
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is no more than ' love in vacuo.' And this the lyric alone 
can give us. / 

Bttt there is one play which more than any other illustrates 
the nature of the influence exerted by pastoral tradition 
over the romantic drama and the relation subsisting between 
the two. This is As You Like It ; for if in one sense Shake- 
speare was but following Lodge in the traditional blending 
of pastoral elements with those of court and chivalry, in 
another sense he has in this play revealed his opinion of, 
and passed judgement upon, the whole pastoral ideal. This 
must necessarily happen whenever a great creative artist 
adopts, for reasons of his own, and takes into his work 
any merely outward and forma! convention. It was rarely 
that in his plays Shakespeare showed any inclination to 
connect himself even remotely with pastoral tradition. The 
Tivo Gentlemen of Verona traces its origin, indeed, to the 
Diana of Montemayor; but all vestige of pastoral colouring 
has vanished, and Shakespeare may even have been himself 
ignorant of the parentage of the story he treated. A more 



appar ent e lement of pastoral found its way m an_y_years later 
int o th^lVi n ler's Tale : but it i s ch aracteristic of ^he shepherd 
scenes, ot-that-play, written- 4n-4hc AiU-Jnaturity _of Shake- 
speare^s_geniua. that, in <pitp nf tlipir i^ripjn jn Greene's 
romance of Pandosto. they owe no thing of their treatment 
to pastor al tradit ion, nothing t o conventjon, nothin_g to aught 
save l ife as it mirrored i tself in the^iagic_ glass of the 
poet's imagination. They represent solely the idealization 
of S hakespeare 's own observ ation, and in spite of the mar- 
vellous and subtle glamour of golden sunlight that overspreads 
the whole, we may yet recognize in them the consummation 
towards which many sketches of natural man and woman, 
as he found them in the English fields and lanes, seem in 
a less certain and conscious manner to be striving in plays 
of an earlier date. It was characteristic of Shakespeare, 
as it has been of other great artists, to introduce into his 
early writings incidental sketches which serve as studies for 
further work of a later period. In much the same manner 
the varied, but at times uncertain, melody of the early love 
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comedies Kcms to aspire towards the full sonority and magic 
of lyric feeling and utterance in Romeo ^d Julitt. 

Thus it is neither to the mellow' suliunn of his art. wbea 
he had cast aside as unworthy all the trivialities of conventiwi, 
nor yet to the storm and stress of adolescence, the immaturity 
of pettiness and exaggeration, that we must look if wc would 
discover Shakespeare's attitude towards pastoral tradition. 
As You Like It belongs to his middle period It will be 
remembered, from what has been said on an earlier page, that 
in this play Shakespeare substantially followed the story of 
Rosalind as narrated by Lodge, to whom we owe the intro- 
duction of a pastoral element into the old tale of Gamelyn. 
The pastoral characters of the play maybe roughly analysed as 
follows. Celia and Rosalind, the latter disguised as a youth, 
are courtly characters ; Phebe and Silvius represent the 
polished Arcadians of pastoral tradition ; while Audrey and 
William combine the character of farcical rustics with the 
inimitable humanity which distinguishes Shakespeare's crea- 
tions. It is noteworthy that this last pair is the dramatist's 
own addition to the cast. Thus we have all the various t>'pcs 
— all the degrees or variations of idealization — brought side by 
side and co-existent in the fair>'land of the poet's fancy. 
The details of the play are too well known for there to be 
any call to otilrage the delicate interweaving of character and 
incident by translating the perfect scenes into clumsy prose. 
Nor would such analysis throw any light upon Shakespeare's 
attitude towards pastoral. That must be sought elsewhere. 
\We may seek it in the fanciful mingling of ideals and idealiza- 
ttions — of courtly masking, of the conventional naturalism of 
Ipolishcd dreamers, and of a rusticity more genuine at oace 
and more sympathetic than that of Lorenzo, all of which act 
by their very natures as touchstones to one another. We 
may seek it in the uncertainty and hovering between belief 
and scepticism, earnest and play, reality and imagination 
— such as can only exist In art, or in life when life 
approaches to the condition of an art — which we find in 
the scenes where Orlando courts his mistress in the person 
of the youth who is but his mistress in disguise. Wc may 
fleck it lastly in the manner in which the hrm structure of 
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the piece is faahioncd of the non-ptastoral elements; in the 
happiness of the art by which the pastoral incidents and 
business appear but as so much fair and graceful ornament 
upon this structure, bringing with them a smack of the free, 
rude, countryside, or a faint perfume of the polished Utopia 
of courtly makers. It is here that we may trace Shakespeare's 
appreciation of pastoral, as a delicate colouring, an old-world 
fragrance, a flower from wild hedgerows or cultured garden, 
a thing of grace 'and beauty, to be gathered, enjoyed, and 
forgotten, unsuited in its evanescent charm to be the serious 
business of art or life. 

On this note, the realization at once of the delicate loveliness 
and of the unsubstantiality of the pastoral ideal, we may close 
our survey of its growth and blossoming in our dramatic 
literature, and before finally turning from the tradition which 
fascinated so many generations of European artists, pause for 
one moment to inquire of the critical expression it has 
received at the hands of more philosophical writers. 



4 



We have already seen how in the early days of modem 
pastoral composition Boccaccio, summing up the previous 
history of the kind, found in allegory and topical allusion its 
raison dfire. We have seen how in our own tongue Drayton 
expressed a similar view, and how Fletcher adopted in theory 
at least a more naturalistic position. This antagonism which 
runs through the whole of pastoral theory is really dependent 
upon two questions which have not always been clearly 
distinguished. There is, namely, the question of the allegorical 
or topical interpretation of the poems, and there is the question 
of the rusticity or at least simplicity of the form and language. 
It is possible to advocate the introduction of Boccaccio's 
' nonnulli sensus ' and yet demand that, whatever the esoteric 
interpretation of which the poem may be capable, the outward 
expression shall be appropriate to the apparent condition of 
the speakers ; while on the other hand it is possible to confine 
the meaning to the evident and unsophisticated sense of the 
poem, while allowing such a degree of idealization in the 
language and sentiments of the characters as to differentiate 
them widely from the actual rustics of real life. The former 
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of these positions is that assumed by Spenser in the Slu^terdt 
Calender, however much he may have failed in logical con- 
sistency ; the second is that which, in spite of much incidental 
matter of a topical nature, underlies Tasso's masterpiece in the 
kind. It is with the second of the above questions that critics 
have in the main been concerned. They have, namely, as 
a rule, tacitly though not explicitly recognized the fact that 
a poem whose value depends exclusively upon aa esoteric 
interpretation has no meaning whatever as a work of art, 
while if artistic value can be assigned to the primary meaning 
of the work, it is a matter of indifference aesthetically whether 
there be an esoteric interpretation or not. 

Every writer, I think, who comea within the limits of 
pastoral as usually understood, has found a certain ideal- 
ization and a certain refinement necessary in bringing rustic 
swains into the domain of art. That any such process is 
inherently necessary to produce an artistic result there b 
no reason whatever to suppose ; it may even be rationally 
questioned whether it is necessary to ensure the result falling 
within the recognizable field of pastoral ; but neither of 
these considerations affects the historical fact. It is commonly 
admitted that among pastoral writers Theocritus adhered 
1 most closely to nature ; yet no one has been found to describe 
him as a realist, whether in method or intention. But though 
this process of idealization is practically universal, few poets 
have confessed to it. Only occasionally an author, writing 
according to the demands of his age or of his individual 
taste, has been alive to what appeared to be a contradiction 
between his creations and what he mistook for the funda- 
mental conditions of the kind in which he created. This 
was the case with Tasso, and he sought to reconcile the 
two by making Amore in the prologue declare : 

Spirerb nobU sens! a' rorii petti, 
Raddoldrb nelle lor tingue 11 suono, 
Percb^, gvunquc i' mi sia, io suno Amore, 
Ne' pastori non men, che ncgli eroi ; 
£ )a disagguaglianxa de' soggetti, 
Come a me piace, agguagtio. 

This served, of course, no other purpose than to salve the 
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author's artistic conscience, since it is perfectly evident that 
the polished civility of his characters belongs to them by 
nature, and is not in any way an external importation. The 
remark, however, is interesting in respect of the philosophy 
of love as a civilizing power, which we have seen constantly 
recurring from the days of Boccaccio onward. Ben Jonson 
expressed himself sharply on this subject, with respect to 
Guarini and Sidney, in his conversations with Drummond. 
■ That Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, keept not decorum, in 
making Shepherds speek as well as himself could .... That 
Sidney did not keep a decorum in making everyone speak 
as well as himself'.' The critical foundation of these censures 
in an a priori definition of pastoral is obvious, and they are 
more interesting for their authorship than for their intrinsic 
merit. It would be curious to know how Jonson defended 
such a character as his Sad Shepherd — but his views had 
time to alter. 

It is to tlie critics of the late years of the seventeenth 
^ century and early ones of the eighteenth that we owe the |j 
attempt to formulate a theory of pastoral composition. The "t\ 
attempt has not for us any great importance. All the work 
we have been considering had appeared, and the vast majority 
of it had passed into oblivion, before the French critics first 
engaged upon the task. Nor has the attempt much intrinsic 
interest. The theories of individual writers such as those 
already mentioned are of value, as showing the critical mood 
in which thty themselves created ; but these, and still more 
the theories of pure critics, are of no importance, either in 
the field of abstract critical theory or of historical inquiry. 
Fontenelle, offended at the odour of Theocritus' hines, Rapin, 
with his Jesuitical prudicity and ethico-literary theories of 
propriety, are not the kind of thinkers to advance critical 
and historical science. Yet it was to their school that the 
far greater English critics of the early eighteenth century 
belonged. Their work consists for the most part of various 
combinations of aprieri definition and arbitrary rules, based 
on the notion of propriety. Thus Pope in the Discourse en 
Pastoral, prefixed to his eclogues in 1717, writes : ' A pastoral 
' CoDvenalioQS, IV and III. Stukc*p«an Society, 1S4), pp. 4 uid 1. 
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is an imitation of the action of a shepherd, or one considered 
under that character. ... If we would copy nature, it may be 
useful to take this idea along with us, that pastoral is an 
im^e of what they call the goMen age. So that we are 
not to describe our shepherds as shepherds at this day really 
are, but as they may be conceived then to have been, when 
the best of men followed the employment' Shallow for- 
malism this ; but what else was to be expected from Alexander 
Pope at the age of sixteen? His contemporaries, however, 
and successors down to Johnson, took his solemn vacuity ia 
all seriousness. Steele, writing in the Guardian in 1713 
(Nos. 12, &c.), follows much the same Uncs. He speala 
of ' Innocence, Simplicity, and whatever else has been laid 
down as distinguishing Marks of Pastoral.' Again, the reader 
is informed that ' Whoever can bear these ' — namely, certain 
eoHcetti from Tasso and Guarini — may be assured he hath 
no Taste for Pastoral.' We find the same pedantic and 
ignorant objections to SannazEaro's piscatorials as were later 
advanced by Johnson : "who can pardon him,' loftily queries 
the censor, ' for his Arbitrary Change of the sweet Manners 
and pleasing objects of the Country, for what in their own 
Nature are uncomfortable and dreadful ? ' An afternoon's 
idling along the cliffs of Sorento or the shore of Posilipo 
will supply a sufficient answer to such ignorant conceit 
as this. Lastly, in the same familiar strain, but with all 
the pompous weight of undisputed dictatorship, we find 
Dr. Johnson a generation later laying down in the Ramhter 
that a pastoral is ' a Poem in which any action or Passion 
is represented by its Effects upon a Country Life. ... In 
Pastoral, as in other Writings, Chastity of sentiment ought 
doubtless to be observed, and Purity of Manners to be repre- 
sented ; not because the Poet is confined to the Images of 
the golden Age' — this is a rap at Pope — 'but because, having 
the subject in his own Choice, he ought always to consult 
the Interest of Virtue.' The one fixed idea which runs 
throughout these criticisms is that pastoral in its nature 
somehow is, or should be, other than what it is in fact'. 

' Tbotc who wish to pnrsue Ihe lubjed fbither will lind the deccbguj releiencei 
in Sommei't Ersler Venuth ilier dii EfgUsihi Hirlindichtung, icd a full du- 
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This is a view which very rightly meets with small mercy 
at the hands of the modern historical school of criticism. 
A last fragment of the hoary fallacy may be traced in 
Dr. Sommer's remark: 'Die Theorie des Hirtengedichtea 
ist kurz in folgenden Worten ausgedriickt : schlichte und 
ungekiinsteitc Darstdlung des Hirteolebens und wahre Natur- 
schilderung.' It cannot be too emphatically laid down that 
there is and can be no such thing as a 'theory' of pastoral, 
or, indeed, of any other artistic form dependent, like it, upon 
what are merely accidental conditions '. As I started by point- 
ing out at the beginning of this work, pastoral is not capable 
■fof definition by reference to any essential quality; whence 
it follows that any theory of pastoral is not a theory of 
pastoral as it exists, but as the critic imagines that it ought 
Ito exist. * Everything is what it is, and not another thing,' 
and pastoral is what the writers of pastoral have made it. 

It may be convenient before closing this chapter to sum- 
marize briefly the results of our inquiry into the history of 
pastoral tradition on the pre-restoration stage in England, 
without the elaboration of detail and the many necessary 
though minor distinctions unavoidable in the foregoing ac- 
count. We saw, in the first place, that the idea of a literature 
dealing with the humours and romance of farm and sheepcot 
was not wholly alien to national English literature; but, on 
the contrary, that the shepherd plays of the religious cycles, 
the popular ballads, and a few of the Scots poets of the time 
of Henryson, all alike furnish verse which may be regarded 
as the index of the readiness of the popular mind to receive 

cuuion in an tlabomte "Inquiry into the ptopristy of the rules prescribed foe 
Pulurel Poeliy,' prciiicd (□ \be edilion of Jtamsny'i Gtitltt Skifhird, published at 
Edinbuigb in iSoS. Some judicious reni&rks will also be found in ibe lutioiluclloa 
la Cbninbcrs' Englitk Paslorali, pp. x\n. Sic 

' This limilalioD, it nmy be observed, does not neceuarily «pp!y to nil liler«ry 
(onus. It may. I thinii, teasOD&Uy be maintained that the form ol the drsniR, for 
in»l«nce,i»eisentiiJlycondiliiincdbylhep5)'chologitilreUtionofBnthor toBudieoo!, 
through the mediuiD of nclDil repie^ntauon, and Ibat this irlalion is eqaivaJcat 
la, or St Icut capiibic of (oriniog ihe biL>i> of, ■ ihuory of driina. 1 :iiii xwue 
thai such an nbsliact view sj lliit. findi little bvonr with the mnjorjty of modetll 
laiiict, but while myself daabtful as to ill practical value, 1 do not Kc that it 
IdtoNes any ctiticol abiuniity. 

E e 
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the introduction of a formal pastoral tradition. Next, pre- 
ceding, as in Italy, the iDtroduction or evolution of a regular 
pastoral drama, we find a series of mythological plays em- 
bodying incidentally elements of pastoral, written for the 
amusement of court circles, and founded on the Metamor- 
pkoses of Ovid. In tbeae the nature of the pastoral scenes 
appear to be conditioned, in so far as they are independent of 
their classical source, partly by the already existing eclogue, 
and partly perhaps by the native impulse mentioned above '. 
All this anticipates the rise of the pastoral dr^ma proper. The 
foreign pastoral tradition reached England through three 
main channels. The earliest of these, the eclogue, was imi- 
tated by Spenser from Marot, who, while depending somewhat 
more closely, perhaps, than was usual upon the ancients, and 
adding to his work a certain original flavour, yet beloi^ed 
essentially to the tradition of the allegorical pastoral which 
too k its fashion from the works of Petrarch and Mantuao. 
The second, and for the English drama vastly the more 
important channel, was the pastoral-chivalric romance boi^ 
rowed by Sidney from Montcmayor, the great exponent of 
the Spanish school, which was, however, based upon the 
I Italian work of Sannazzaro. The third was the Arcadian 
/ drama of the Fcrrarese court, which was imitated, chiefly 
f from Guarini, by Samuel Daniel. Thus, of the three forms, 
verse,' prose, and drama, adopted by England from Italy, the 
first came by way of France, the second by way of Spain, 
while the third alone was taken direct*. These three blended 
with the pre-existing mythological play, and with the tra- 
ditions of the romantic drama generally, to produce the 
pastoral drama of the English stage. The influence ol 
the eclogue was on the whole slight, but to it we may 
reasonably ascribe a share of the topical and allusive element^ 
when these do not appear assignable either to the Arcadian 

' Tbii impulse can certsiDly be traced Id lome of the cclogus, vaA iliU noit 
mukedlj' in tbe pairly iTricat lene of • p«itotml lorl, Bnl the ooat uiflusiaea an 
loo complex lo be rccapilulnled here. 

* Tbe influence of the Latin edogne of tbe reoaiMUice wu uodoubtedly aln 
direct, but though wideipieod it was hardly vital, and its impoitance, as oonpwid 
with tbal of the vemaculoc tradition, may be not inadequately nieuiued bjr ibt 
relative Imponaacc of the chief eaponentt of either, Googc and SpenMt, 
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drama or to masque literature generally *. The influence of 
the mythological drama, again, is not of the first importance, 
and is also very restricted in its occurrence ; the Maid's Meta- 
morphosis is the most striking example. The three main 
influences at work in fashioning the pastoral drama upon the 
English stage were, therefore, the Arcadian drama of Italy, 
the Sidneian romance borrowed from Spain, and the native 
tradition of the romantic drama *. But we have seen that the 
most important examples of dramatic pastoral in this country, 
though to some extent conditioned like the rest by the above- 
mentioned influences, were the outcome of direct and con- 
scious experiment. In part, at least, the earliest, and by far 
the most simple, was the work of Samuel Daniel himself, 
which aimed at nothing beyond the mere transference of the 
Italian tradition unaltered on to the English stage. A different 
aim underlay the attempts alike of Fletcher and Randolph ; 
the combination, namely, of the traditions of tlie Arcadian 
and romantic dramas. This common end they sought, how- 
ever, by very diverse means. Fletcher, while adopting the 
machinery and methods of the popular drama, left the ideal 
and imaginary content practically untouched, and even chose 
a plot which in its structure resembled those familiar in the 
romantic drama even less than did Guarini's own- Randolph, 
on the other hand, while preserving much of the classical 
mechanism as he found it in Guarini, altered the whole tone 
and character of the piece to correspond to the greater com- 
plexity of interest, more genial humour, and more genuine 
romanticism of the English stage. Lastly, we found Jonson 
cutting himself almost entirely adrift from the tradition of 
Italian Arcadianism, and seeking to create an essentially 
national pastoral by the combination of shepherd lads and 
girls, transmuted from actuality by a natural process of refine- 
ment akin to that of Theocritus, with the magic and fairy lore 
of popular fancy, and with the characters of Robin and Marian 

* Eipccialtji the ollutioni to rtUgiani coolruvctif. The romuiGe wai. of coane^ 
highly topical in i^piio, but. vuviag the iilher debatable pniat orSidncjr'ialluMve 
iatenlions, it never ipjKin lo have been genenlly 10 legsrded in lhi( counlry. 

* PuSiibly I ought lo add a fourlh, the maiqoes at coot : bal theic iadoence to 
Urge inouure duplicaled that of the llaliao drama, and cannot be dutiaguiahcd 
bom It. 

Ee Z 
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and all the essentially English tradition of Sherwood. These 
three chief experiments in the production of an English 
pastoral drama which should rival that of Italy stand, to- 
gether with Daniel's two plays, apart from the general run of 
pieces of the kind. It is also worth notice that they arc ail 
alike unaffected by the Sidneian romance. The remaining 
plays which form the great bulk of the contribution made by 
English drama to pastoral, and among which we must look for 
such dramatic patitoral tradition as existed, are almost all 
characteriited by a more or less prevalent court atmosphere; 
disguisings and adventures in shepherd's garb forming the 
mainstay of the plot, while the genuine pastoral elements 
^upply little beyond the background of the action. 

Into the post- restoration pastorals it is no part of my 
present scheme to enter. They flourished for a while under 
the wing of the fashionable romance of France, but were almost 
more than their predecessors the things of artificial convention, 
having their form and being in a world whose only pre- 
occupations were the pangs and transports of sensibility. 
They occupy by right a small corner in the Carte du Tendrt. 
Nor do I propose to do more than allude in passing to Allan 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd. In spite of the almost unvarying 
praise which has been lavished upon tliis ' Scots pastoral,' and 
even though the characters may have some points of humanity 
in common with actual Lothian rustics, the whole composition 
of the piece can scarcely be pronounced less artificial than 
that of the Arcadian drama itself, and the play has un- 
doubtedly shared in the exaggerated esteem which has fallen 
to the lot of dialectal literature generally. The tradition 
lingered on throughout the eighteenth and into the nineteenth 
century. Goethe in his youth, while under the French 
influence, composed the Laune des Verliebten, and in his later 
days at Weimar the Fischerin^ a piscatorial adapted for repre- 
sentation on an open-air stage, in which the interest was 
purely spectacular. As a general rule, however, pastoral 
inanity seldom strayed beyond the limits of the opera. 

That the pastoral should flourish by the side of thel 
romantic drama was not to be expected. It was impossible 
in England, as it was impossible in Spain. In either case it ' 
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I might now and again achieve a mild success at court, orunder 

some exceptional conditions of representation ; it never held 

the popular stage. No literature based on the accidents of 

/ a special form of civilization, or upon a set of artificially 

/ imagined conditions, can ever hope to outlive the civilization 

\ or the fashion that gave it birth. ' Love in vacuo ' failed tol j f 

■\ arouse the interest of general mankind. Every literature of ' 

icourse wears the livery of its age, but where the body beneath 

.18 instinct with human life it can change its dress and pass 

fUnchanged itself from one order of things to another ; where 

: the livery is all, the form cannot a second time be galvanized 

into life. Pastoral, relying for its distinctive features upon the ' 

J. accidents rather than the essentials of life, failed to justify its 

pretentions as a serious and independent form of art. The 

trivial toy of a courtly coterie, it attempted to arrogate to itself 

the position of a philosophy, and in so doing exposed itself to 

the ridicule of succeeding ages. Men with a stem purpose in 

life turned wearily from the sickly amours of romantic poets 

who dreamed that human happiness found its place in the 

economy of the world. They left it to a rout of melodious 

idlers to imagine unto themselves a state in which serious [ 

importance should attach to the gracious things of sentimfint ' 

and the loves of youth and muden. 



ADDENDA 

Page 19. — Even apart from the evidence of the Bueolica Qmri- 
Ko/ium, it is, of course, clear that Vergil's eclogues were ^miliar to the 
writers of the early middle ages. How far their interest in them was 
Kterary, and how iar, like that of the mystery-writers, it was theological, 
may, however, be questioned. It is worth noticing in this connexion 
that a German translation was projected by no less a person than 
Notker, and since they are coupled by him with the Andria, we may 
reasonably infer that in this case at least the writer's concern, if not 
distinctively literary, was at any rate educational (See W. P. Ker, 
The Dark Agts, p. 317.) 

Page 1 1 a, note a,— There is an error here. The Pasaonate Pilgrim 
version of 'As it fell upon a day' does not contain the couplet found 
in England't Helicon. I was misled by its being supplied from the latter 
by the Cambridge editors. Another poem of the same description ap- 
pears in Francis Sable's Pan's Pipe. (See Sidney Lee's introduction 
to the Oxford Press Kicsimile of the Pastionaie Piigrim, p. 31.) 

Page 304. — It is perhaps hardly surprising to find Tasso's 'S' « 
piace, ei lice ' quoted by English writers as summing up the cynical 
philosophy of those whom they not unaptly styled ' politicians.' In 
Marston's tragedy on the story of Sopfaonisba, for instance, the villain 
Syphax concludes a ' Machiavelhan ' speech vnth the words : 

For we hold firm, that 's lawful which doth please. 

{Wonder 0/ Women. IV. i. 191.) 



appendix i 

'origin and development of thF 
italian pastoral drama 

The chapter m the history of Iiahan lilerature which shall deal with 
the evoluiion of the Arcadian drama siill remains lo be written. The 
treatment of it in Symonds' Rtnahsance is decidedly inadequate, and 
even as far as it goes not altogether satisfactory. The esi)lanation of 
this is, thai the most important works fall outside bis period; the 
Aminla and the Pastor fido are admirably treated in the volumes 
dealing with the counter- re format ion, but these are of the nature of an 
appendix, and formed no part of bis original plan. Tiraboschi's 
account is also meagre. A long discussion of the subject will be 
found in the fifth volume of J. L. Klein's GtsMehtt dts Dramas 
(Leipzig, 1867), but the bewildering irrelevancy of much of ibe 
matter introduced by that eccentric writer seriously impairs the critical 
value of his work. An excellent sketch of the early history as far as 
Beccari, with full references, is given in Vittorio Rosai's valuable 
monograph, Battisia Guarini ed il Pastor Fido (Torino, 1886), pi. ii. 
ch. i. This has the immense advantage of conciseness, and of a clear 
and scholarly style. An important review of Rossi's book, concerning 
itself particularly with the chapter in question, appeared in the Lilera- 
turhlalt fUr gtrmanische und romanisckt Philoiogie for 1891 (col. 376), 
from the pen of A. L. Stiefel, who incidentally announced that he was 
himself engaged on a comprehensive history of the pastoral drania. 
Of this work I have been unable to obtain any further informaiion. 
Next an elaborate essay by the veteran Giosub Carducci. largely 
combatting Rossi's conclusions as Id the literary evolution of the 
form, and bringing forward a good deal of fresh evidence, appeared 
in the Nuova Anlologia for September, 1894, and was reprinted with 
additions and correcdons as the second of three papers in the author's 
pamphlet Su I' A mints di T. Tasso (Firenze, i8g6). To this Rossi 
rejoined, cffeclively as it seems to me. in the Giomale stonco delta 
lelleralura f/fl//ana(i898,xxxi.p. 108). The treatment in W.Creizcnach's 
GtSihichte dts neuertn Dramas (Halle, 1901, ii. p. 359) is imforlunately 
not yet complete. 
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The theory of developmenl which I have adopted is rabeUntuOy 
thai elalxiralfd by Rossi. To him belongs the honour of having been 
the first clearly lo indicate the historical steps by which the eclogue 
passes into the diama. The idea, however, was not original ; it under- 
lies the accoutils given by Egidio Menagio in the notes to his edition 
of the Ami'nJii (Paiia, 1655), by G. Fontanini {Ami'nta difuo, Rooia, 
1700, and Veneiia, 1730), by P. V..GYagai:ni{HitIoirtlili&aired'/(alie, 
vol. ST., Paris, 1813), and by Klein. It was also virtually accepted by 
Stiefel in his review of Rossi, since he confined his cnticisni to pointing 
out and attempting to fill occasional gaps in ihe sequence of develop- 
ment, and to insisting on the influence of the regular drama, and more 
particularly of the Intronaii comedy. The incomplete state of Creiie- 
nach's work, and the caution with which he expresses himaelf 00 the 
subject, preclude our reckoning him among the declared supporters 
of the theory ; but there can be little cloubl, I think, as to the tendency 
of his remarks. This may then be regarded as the orthodox view. It 
has not, however, received the exclusive adherence of scholars, and it 
may therefore be thought right that I shotikl both give in detail the 
arguments by which il is supported and my reasons for accepting it. 
and likewise state the grounds on which 1 reject the rival theories that 
have been propounded. 

Two of these latter may be quickly dismissed. These are the views 
put forward respectively by Gusiav Weinberg, Das /ranxAsitthi 
Scha/crspiil in der trsUn Hal/ti dts XVJIIni Jahrhuidtrts (Frankfurt. 
1864), and by J. G. Schdnherr in his Jorge de Moniimayor (Halle, 
1B86}. Weinberg finds the origin of the Italian pastoral drama in 
the ■ ficlogas ' o( Juan del Encina. With regard lo this theory it may 
be sufficient lo observe that, at the time Encina wrote, the tdoga rap- 
pTtsmtaliiia, or dramatic eclogue, was already familiar in the Italian 
courts, and that, so far from his writings being the source of any 
pastoral tradition even in his own country, what subsequent dramatic 
work of Ihe kind is to be found in Spain merely represents a hifihcr 
borrowing from Italy. ScliQnherr, on the other hand, regards thc_/(M 
RBbitis el Marion as the source of the Arcadian drama. Noi only, 
however, did Adan de le Hale's play fail to originate any dramatic 
tradition in its own country, but it is itself nothing but an amplified 
pasloureiU. a form which, in spite of marked Ptovenfai influence, never 
obtained lo any extent in Italy. It need hardly be said that there is 
noi a vestige of historical evidence to support either of these theories '. 

It is different with the theory advanced by Carducci in the essay 
' See Roui, p. l;j, note '. 
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already memioned. The reputation or the great Italian critic would 
alone entitle any view he advanced to the most respectful consideration. 
In the present case, however, there h more than this, for his essay ia 
a monument of deep and loving scholarship, and whether we agree or 
not with its conclusions, it adds greatly to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Briefly and baldly staled, his contention is as follows. The 
Arcadian drama was a creation of the literary and courtly circles of 
Feriara, and so far as Italy is concerned the precursors of the 
Aminla are 10 be sought in Beccati's Sacrijisio and Ciraldi Cinlio's 
£glt alone, with a connecting hnk as it were supplied by the pastoral 
fragment of the latter author, 6rst printed as an appendix to the essay 
in question. Beyond these composiiioDS no influence can be traced, 
except that of a study of the classics in general, and of Theocritus in 
particular. It is certainly remarkable thai the important texts men- 
tioned above, as well as Argenli's S/orlunaio and the Aminla itself, 
should all alike have been written for and produced at the court of 
the Esicnsi at Ferrara. The selection, however, I regard as some- 
what arbitrary. The £gU appears to lie entirely olT the road of 
pastoral development, and 1 cannot help thinking that Carducd falls 
into the not unnatural error of exaggerating the importance of the 
interesting document he was the first to publish. The primitive 
dramatic eclogue was not altogether unknown at Ferrara, nor do 
the pastoral shows elsewhere appear to have been always as remote 
from the courtly grace of the Arcadian tradition as the critic is at pains 
to demonstrate. In view therefore of the practically unbroken line of 
formal development, and the consistency of artistic aim observable 
from Sannazzaro in the bst quarter of the fifteenth to Guarini in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century, I find it impossible to accept 
Carducci's conclusions. 

The advocates of the orthodox theory, however, must be prepared 
to meet and combat the objections which Catducci has raised, and 
which, in his opinion, necessitate the adoption of a diflettnt expla- 
nation. The evolution of the pastoral drama from the eclogue he 
declares to be impossible, in llie first place, on historical grounds. 
This objection relates to the evidence as to a continuous development 
trticeable in the accessible texts, and to it the account given m the 
following pages will — or will not — be found a sufficient answer. In 
the second place, he declares it to be impossible on aesthetic grotinds. 
These are three in number, and may be briefly considered here. 
{a) ' Idealization cannot develop out of caricature.' Here, I presume, 
he is using 'caricature' in its technical sensn of what Aristotle calls 
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'imitation worse than nature,' not merelj' for the result of 4ii 
adequate command over the medium of trtisiic ^^ijit-ii. The i 
therefore, can only apply to the ' rustic ' productions. But, &i 
Aristotle's phrase suggests, burlesque, or caricature, b only idealiulioa 
in a diffecent direction, io tliai there appears to be less antagonism 
between the two tendencies tlian might at 6rsl be supposed. More- 
over, no one has suggested that the rustic shows were the origin 
of the Arcadian drama, so that it is to be presumed [bat dardocd 
bad in mind the mote or less rrequrm but stiil sporadic elemeius 
borrowed by the eclogues from the popular drama. These, however, 
arc found in conjunction with idealized elements of courtly tradition, 
both in the dramatic eclogues themselves and more especially tD 
the tftogAe magginiuoU or May-day shows of the Congrega dei Roui. 
Thus, although it is true that we should not expect idealization to 
be evolved out of caricature, there is no reason to deny its evolution 
from a form in which burlesque and romance subsisted side by 
side. (Jt) 'Those eclogues that are not burlesque are occasional 
compositioits equally incapable of developing into the ArcadiOD 
drama.' Though, no doubt, usu.illy written for piesenialion upon 
some particular occasion, several of the dramatic eclogues present 
no topical features. Nor does it appear why a form of composition, 
the type of which was fairly constant although the individual cxampies 
might be ephemeral enough, should not develop into something of 
a more permanent nature. Moreover, the topical allusions scattered 
throughout the Aminia, as well as the highly occasional character 
of the prologue to the Pastor fido, serve to connect these plays 
directly with the * occasional ' eclogue, (c) ' The metrical form of 
the recognized dramatic pastorals differs from that of the eclogues.' 
While beginning, however, with simple Urta or ollava rima, the 
dramatic eclogue gradually became highly poiymetric in structure, 
though it is true that it seldom affected the free measures peculiar 
to the Arcadian drama. These, however, were no more suited to 
short compositions than the stiff temines and octaves to more 
complicated dramatic worlts. The prevalent metre, as indeed many 
oiher points, might well be borrowed by the dramatic pastoral from 
the practice of the regular stage without it theri^by ceasing to be the 
formal descendant of the eclogue. 

Another point in debate is the view taken of the question by 
contemporary critics — that is, by Guarini and his adversaries. Rossi 
pointed out a passage in Guarini's Vtralo of 1588 ' which he held to 
' FenaiB, Cuofio. 1 j81j, p. 50. Roni, 17s*. Cuducci, 59, 
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support his theory of development. Translated, [he passage runs : 
' And why should it nol be thought lawful for the eclogue lo grow 
out of its infancy and arrive at mature years, if this has been possible 
in the case of tragedy? . . . Even us the Muses grafted tragedy upon 
the dilhyrambic stock, and comedy upon the phallic, so in their ever- 
fertile garden they set the eclogue as a liny cutting, whence sprang 
in later years the stately growth of the pastoral,' that is, of the 
faoola d> pastori, or dramatic pastoral, as he elsewhere explains. 
' But in these words,' objects Carducci, ' the writer is tn no way 
referring lo the Italian eclogues of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The eclogue had passed out of its infancy in the work of Theocritus.' 
Here, however, Carducci appears to me to misinterpret Guarini's 
meaning in an almost pen'erse manner. The metaphoric ■ infancy ' 
of which Guarini speaks is the pre-dramaiic period of pastoral 
growth. No one will deny that the Theocrilean idyl had attained 
full and perfect development in its own kind ; but from the dramatic 
point of view, and granted that it contained the germ of the later 
pastoral drama, it belonged to a period of infancy, or, to adopt 
a more strictly accurate metaplior, of gestation. Were further 
evidence needed to show that the allusion is to the Italian rather 
than to the classical eclogue, it might be found in the fact that 
the passage in question was Guarini's answer to the following criti- 
cism of De Nores, as to the meaning of which there can be no 
two opinions. Attacking the pastoral tragi-comedy, the critic 
remarks : ' Until the other day similar compositions were represented 
under the name of eclogues at festivals and banquets, ... but now 
of a sudden they h.ive been fashioned of the extension of comedies 
and tragedies in five acts'.' It will be noticed that in bis reply 
Guarini makes no attempt to question the underlying identity of the 
storal tragi-comedy with the dramatic eclogue, but contents himself 
fwith very justly asserting the right of the latter to develop into a 
mature Uterary form. Two other passages from Guarini have been 
quoted as germane to the discussion. They occur in the Vcraio 
secmdo, written as a counterblast to De Nores' Apologia '. One 
may be rendered thus : ' Although the dramatic pastoral, in respect 
of the characters introduced, recognizes its ullimale origin in the 
eclogue and in the satire [i. e. the satyric drama] of the ancienls, 
nevertheless, in respect of its form and ordinance it may be said 
to be a modern kind of ]ioetry, seeing that no eiamplc of such 

' Diinrio, pBdovo, Meieio, 1587 ; Rossi, 17s'. 

■ AfelBgia sanirt CaiUordil Vtrale, Pidova, Meictti, i$90. 
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dramatic composition, whether Greek or Latin, is (o be foand in 
•ncieDt liiDM.' The other runs : ' having regard to the fact that 
Theocritus stepped beyond the number of persons usual in ^milaf 
poems, and composed one [the Fiasi of Adomi\ which noi only 
coniaina many inlerlocutore, bui is of a more drunaiic character than 
usual, and remarkable also for its gn'aier length ; it seemed to him 
[BcccariJ that he might with great honour supply chat kind neglected 
by the Greek and Latin authors*.' In the former of these passages 
Guarini, while recognising the community of subject-matter between 
the classical eclogue and the renaissance pastoral drama, claims 
that as an artistic form the latter is independent of the former. 
Nor is this inconsistent with what he says in the subsequent pft»age, 
for it is perfectly true that it was with Bcccari that the pastoral 
first attained its full complexity of diamanc structure, and hb aDosion 
10 Theocritus means, not that he regarded him as the father of the 
form, but thai, after the manner of a einqutcenla critic, he is seeking 
for authority at least among the ancients where direct precedent is 
not to be found. His reference lo the evolution of classical tragedy 
and comedy in the passage cited from his first essay shows clearly 
■hat he had in mind a process of gradual and natural development, 
not one of definite borrowing or artilicial creation. 

It appears to me, therefore, that Carducci has erred in not taking 
a sufficiently broad view of the Unes on which literary development 
proceeds ; and also, more specifically, in failing to recognize ilie 
importance of the distinction between the ordinary and the dra- 
matic eclogue. This distinction, though on the scanty evidence 
extant it is extremely hard to draw it with any degree of certainty. 
appears lo me a vital point in the history of the species. The value of 
Carducci's work lies in his insistence on the influence of the rt^ar 
drama, to which, perhaps on account of its very obviousness, Rossi 
had failed to attach suflicicnt importance ; in his directing attention to 
the local Fcrratese tradition ; in the admirable energy and patience 
with which he hastoUecied all available evidence; and in his reprinting 
the interesting pastoral fragment of Giraldi Ciniio. For these be 
deserves Uie warmest thanks of all students of Italian literature ; for 
my own part I need only refer the reader lo the footnotes to the 
following pages as indicating in some measure the extent of my 
indebtedness '. 

' // Vtralo stcsHde, Fitenie, GlnnCi, 1593, pp. ao6-7; Catdnc::!, jg-ft*. 
' 1 make DO pretence »l hnving Eoyseli examinei! «U vbe run menlioDcd in tbc 
(oUoning diiciutioi). Muiy, iocteed, ue only to tx foand in OBt-of-ttie-waj pro- 
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he theatrical lendency first exhibited itself in the mere recitation 
of a dialogue in character, and the earliest examples of these ecloghe 
tapprtsenlalive are identical in form with those written merely for 
literary circulation. For the dates of these external evidence un- 
fortunately fails us almost entirely, but a fairly well-marked sequence 
may be established on the grounds of internal development Roughly, 
they must fall within a few years of the close of the fifteenth century, 
say between 1480 and 1510. They are commonly of an allegorical 
nature, containing allusions to real persons, and are for the most part 
composed in Una rima, diversified in the more complex examples by 
the introduction of octaves and lyrical measures'. Of this primitive 
form is a poem by the Genoese fialdassare Taccone, bearing the 
superscription ' Ecloga pastorale rapresentata nel Convivio deil' UL 
Sigi. lo. Adorno, nella quale si celebra 1' amor del Co. di Cayace 
[Francesco Sansevcrino] e di M. Chiara di Marino nuncupata la 
Castagnini '.' This piece, in which the characters represent real 
persons, is a mere dialogue without any semblance of action. Aminta 
questions his fellow-shepherd Fileno as to the cause of hia melancholy, 
and learns that it arises from his hopeless passion for a certain cruel 
nymph. His offer to undertake his friend's cure is met with the 
declaration, that of the two death were preferable. Similar in 
simplicity of construction is another poem, the work of Serafino 
Aquilano, which deals with the corruption of the Church, and was per- 
formed at Rome during the carnival of 1490'. An advance in 
dramatization is made by an eclogue of Galeolto Del Carrctto's, written 
in 149a, in honour of the newly elected Alexander VI, in that one 
character enters upon the scene after tlie other has been discoursing 
for some lime ; while another, the work of Gualtiero Sanvitalc, contains 

vinciol libmria in Italy, snd have, I believe, never been ciBmincd hj aay one but 
Cnnlscci himsElf. I'be rcreFeni;ei in my nolea eqoall)' testify my indtbledneu to 
Koui't mono^iaph : indeed, my wbole treatment of the mbject is ba&eit □□ liis woik. 
' 1 ihall eodcavonr to note (he vnrioui verse -ibrmi employed, as Ibc evidence ii 
often of nse in determining the ijneslion of devclopmenl. It m«y. however, Ik very 
easily iniilcading if nndnly pressed, as by Carducd. In gcncrai. Ihe Itrm rima 
may 1>c taken ns poiniing to the influence of SonciURio't Anaiiia ; eflava rima, 
conrlly or rastic, to that of Polijiano'i Orfte and Gieitra and Lorenio ric' Mcdici't 
Ntiitiit [cipcctivcly ; the mdiiasillaii sdelH, or bimuk venc, lo thst of the tegular 
dnung. Of the free mcnsurcs, tndaasitlabi i itllittoH, of the later plays 1 iholl 
baTc to Kpeak more in detail hereafter. 

* Edited from MS. by Feticc Bariolai with other poems of Taccone'i, Fiieiue, 
1SS4, p. 14. Rossi, i6ti'; Canlncci. )H'. 

* Printed in the 'Opere dcllo elegante poeU Seraphino Aqailuio,' Venctia, 
fiindocii, 1516, tig. Dj. Roui, 167'. Far the date, Carducci, 19'. 
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thrw spcalKTs, of whom one tnttn tovuAs the close; and is 
njion lo decide between the other two. This afbiler is none 
than Lodo\-ico Sforza himself*. So fai the eclogues have all been ia 
SannacEaro'* /irta rima. A wider range of metrical effect, 'T-^nl™; 
not only tcrntics both sdructxoU and pidnt. but also bendecasjtlabla 
with internal rime and a cantoat, and at tbc same time a more 
dramatic irealmcni, is found in another eclogoe of Aqoilano's *. In 
this Palemonc sends his herdsman Silvano to inspect his flocks aftei 
a storm)' night. The herdsman meets Ircano in a melancholy mood, 
who when questioned endeavours to hide the nature of his grief by 
feigning that he has losi his flock in the storm. At that moment, how- 
ever, the real cause of his sorrow enters in the shape of a nymph, aiuj 
Ircano leaves Silvano in order to foUow her with prayers and sDp[Jica- 
tions. Silvano endeavours to dis.<:uade him (rom his love, but meets 
wid] ihe usual want of success. In the case of this piece, as also Ol 
the two preceding ones, we have no direct evidence of any r^presenU- 
lion, but all three, and especially the last, have the appearance of being 
composed for recitation. Anoihct piece, exhibiting an advance in 
complexity of dramatic structure, is an ' ecloga overo pasiutale,' 
a disputaiion on love by Bernardo BcUincioni', apparently in some 
way connected with Genoa, in the course of which five characters. 
probably representing actual personages, though we lack external 
evidence, forgather upon the stage. The versification again ezhtbils 
novel features, the piece being for the most part in oUava rima 
with the introduction of teltenart couplets. In the former we may per- 
haps see the influence of the Or/eo, or possibly of the old saert 
rapprtsettlalioHi themselves. In 1 506 the court of Urbino witnessed 
the eclogue composed and recited by Baldassare Castiglione and 
Cesare Gonzaga*. It also belongs to the octave group, and is 
diversiiicd with a canzonet. Dramatically the piece is somewhat of 
a retrogression, but it is interesting from the characters introduced in 
pastoral guise. Thus in lola and Dameta we may see Castiglione and 
his fellow author ; Tirsi, who gives his name to the poem, is a stranger 

' or thcM imtbarE liltle or nolbiag appetn to be kDOWD. Both piece* lun 
come down to us in MS.] see Adolfo Baitoli. Afs!. tlaliani della Nawiamtie dt 
firrnte, Firenic, 18B4, ii, pp. 138 sod i6j. Coocctniog Ibe first, tee faicher, /W/M 
iutdUt i/i C Dil Currtlla, by A. G. Spinelli. Savona, pp. 10-15 : conecniing the 
Kcond, R.Renier, in tile Giantalt storiio dtlla Utlen^tira italiatta, iSSj, v. p. »i6, 
note I, Rowi. 167','; Carducci, 30*, 38'. 

' Oftrt, 1516, as died, lig, E. Roui, 167*. 

' In Rime, ed, P. Fsnroni, 1876-8, U, p, 135. Ro»», 16B'. 

* Row, 169'. Cardncd, 16*. 
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shepherd altracted bv reports of the court : while among ihe characters 
meniioncd are discernible Benibo and the Duchess Elizabetfi. At this 
point may be mentioned a somewhat similar eclogue found in 
a Spanish romance of about 1512, entitled CucsU'on dt amor, 
descriptive of the Hispano -Neapolitan society of the lime. The 
eclogue, which is clearly modelled on the Italian examples, contains 
five characters, and is supposed lo represent the love affairs of real 
personages'. Two so-called 'commedie pastorali,' from which 
Sriefel hoped for useful evidence, priovc on inspection to be medleys of 
pastoral amours exhibiting little advance in dramatization, though 
interesting as showing traces of the inQuence of llie not yet fully 
developed 'rustic' eclogue. They are composed throughout in lerta 
rima without any division into acts or scenes, and aj'e tlie work of one 
Alessandro Caperano of Faenza, thus hailing, like the later Amarania, 
from the Romagna'. In 1517 we find a fantastic pastoral entitled 
Pulicane, written in octaves by Piero Antonio Legacci dello Siricca, 
a Sienese, who was also the author of several rustic pieces, in which is 
introduced a monster half dog and half man. Another work by the 
same, again in octaves, and entitled Cicro, appeared in tg38. Another 
piece mentioned by Sliefel as likely to throw light on the development 
of the dramatic pastoral is the ' Eclo^ di amicizia' of Bastiano di 
Francesco, or Bastiano ' the flax-dresser ' {Jinaiuold), also of Siena, 
which was first printed in 1533- It turns out. however, to be 
a decidedly primitive composition in lerza rima, with a certain slightly 
satirical colouring'. 

If the texts that have survived are somewhat scanty, there is good 
reason to believe that they form but a small portion of the eclogues 
actually represented at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 

' See B. Croce, ' Napoli dal 150S >1 1511 (d> no anlico ramKnio ipagnuolo),' 
in ArchiviQ slerieB per It pnvincii tmpolU/me, vum xii, hac. i, pp. I4I aad 157. 

Cantncci, ig'. 

' Opera Hova, Vcnetia, Rmconi, 1508. In the old edition Ihe pieces are merely 
termed 'commedie,' the desigaatioa 'pastotali' being due lo the 'Aicwllui,' 
G. M, CrejdiDbeiii, whoM Istoria dtlta mlgar fotsia originally appeared io l6gS. 
Cnrducd. 41'. 

' See Cnrducci, p. 35. Stiefel, being only awoie of the edition of 1543, hoped 
to find IQ the piece a liolt between Caanlio and Beccui. Among acvctal (emsle 
characten intcodaced ii one ' U qoale volentieri Matebbe in meuo di due iminli 
manti : 11 che,' puiBUetCmdacci, ' ^ del (ntto opposto all' ideal! til detla Tavola 
pailorale,' One would have thonght thai certain traiu io Ihe clinraclere of Dafne 
and CoriKa would bave occuned to him. liittei satire on women was Indeed one 
of Ihe moit pennaocnl feElnie* of putorol comedy, a* it bad been of Ihe Latin 
eclogue. 
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Hxteenth centuries. Thus we find a show, of the nature oTwiiirh tt 
ia HOI altogether easj to judg^e, recorded in a letter hy a certain 
Floriano Dulfo, written from Bologna in July, 149^ '. It appears (0 
have been a composition of some length, pastoral only in part, super- 
natural in others, but belonging on the whole rather to the cycle of 
chivalresquc romance than of classical mjihologj'. In Act I an 
astrologer announces tlie birth of a giant, who in Act II is represented 
as persecuting the shepherds. Acts III and IV are occupied by various 
complaints on his account. In Act V, called by Dulfo 'la ultima 
comedia, overo egloga.* the giant carries off a nymph while she is 
gathering flowers ; the shepherds, however, come to her rescue and 
restore her to her lover. This incident, reminiscent possibly of the 
rape of Proserpine, tends to connect the piece with the mythological 
tradition. So far as can be gathered, the verse appears to have been 
cUav/i rima with the introduction of lyrical passages. Again, we know 
that the representation of eclogues formed part of the festivities at the 
marriage of Lucreaia Borgia with Giovanni Sforjta in 1493, and again 
in t503, when she espoused AKonzo d' Esie. In 1308 the carnival 
shows at Ferrara included three eclogues, the work respectively of 
Ercolo Pio, Antonio dall' Ongano, and Antonio Tcbaldeo '. At Venice 
we have note of similar performances, and even Gnd tdoght mentioned 
among the forms of dramatic spectacle recogniied by the laws of the 
state. I may also call attention in this connexion, and as illastraling 
the habitual iniroduciion of acted eclogues in all forms of festival, to 
the occurrence of such a performance in a chivalrous romance by 
Cassio da Nami, entitled La morle dtl Danete*. The piece is, how- 
ever, of the most primitive form, and must not be taken as typical of 
its date, just as the masques introduced into the plays of the Elizabethan 
drama are commonly of a far simpler order than actually represented 
at court. It may also not improbably have been influenced by the 
more popular form of rustic shou-s, as its description as a ' fesia in 
aiti rustical! ' would seem to indicate. 

' S« D'Ancoiu., ' II tcBlto rauitovMio ad secolo XV/,' ia the Ciamalt sltrii#, 
y. p. 19. Ro^, i;o'. 

' See G. Csmpori, Noliiit inlla vita di L. /irioslo, Modena, 1871, p, S8. 

RoHi, 171'. No mcDlian of theu: is maule by Carducci, bii thesis being that tbe 
tclsga rapprtsatlativa did not obuin Ht Fenara, the home par iiullmct •}{ the 
Aicadinn drama. Tbui, oa p. {4 he writes; ' Dclle poreciJiie ecloghe pAitoroli 
e nj^tii^ali paaute in lasiegna 6a qui Don una ce □' ^ o sciilta o rapprcscDtftIA o 
ttampals io Fcrrars, noa una d'origbc fciraieK, In Femia eatriamo cUsUtt- 
mentc c lignorilnicnle con y£g/e [1545].' 
' Rossi, 1731, C«rdu6ci, 37. 
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Meanwhile the rustic eclogue was developing upon lines of its own, 
though rather in arrear of the courtly variety. In 1508 we find 
a piece in Ur^a rima, exhibiting traces of Paduan dialect, composed 
or transcribed by one Cesare Nappi of Bologna, in which no less than 
fourteen ' villant ' appear with their sweethearts to honour the feast of 
San Pancrazio'. Eating and dancing form the mainstay of the com- 
position, and since the female characters are described but do not 
speak, it may be questioned whether the piece was intended for repre- 
sentation. Not till live years later have we any evidence of a rustic 
eclogue forming part of an actual show. In 1513, Giuhano de' Medici 
was at Rome, and in the entertainment provided at the Capitol on the 
occasion of his receiving the freedom of the city was included an 
eclogue by a certain 'Blosio,' otherwise Biagio Pallai delta Sabina. of 
the Roman Academy. The argument alone has come down to us. 
A rustic, who has first suffered at the hands of the foreign soldiers 
then overrunning Italy, and has afterwards been plundered by the 
sharper citizens of Rome, meets a friend with whom it has fared 
similarly, and the two determine to seek justice of the Conservators, as 
a last chance before retiring to live among the Turks, since a man 
may not abide in peace in a Christian land. They find the Capitol 
m /til, and the piece ends with a song in praise of Giuliano and 
Leo X ', Of the same year is the ' Egloga pastorale di Juslitia,' the 
earliest extant specimen of the rustic dramatic eclogue proper. It is 
a satirical piece concerning a countryman, who fails to obtain justice 
because he is poor. He at last appeals to the king himself, but IS 
again repulsed because he is accompanied by Truth in place of Adu- 
lation '. This form of composition, recalling as it does the allegories 
of Langtand and other satirists of the middle ages, differs widely from 
that usually found in the courtly eclogues, nor is it typical of rustic 
representations. Again, to the same year, 1513, belongs an eclogue in 
rustic speech and Bellunese dialect, by Barlolommeo Cavassico, which 
like the Roman show turns upon the horrors of the war which had 
been devasiaiing the country since 1 508. Recollections of the ' tagliata 
di Cadore*' blend incongruously with fauns, nymphs, bears, pelicans, 

' Sec L. Fnti, 'Un' ecloga nutiisLle del 1508,' la tlie Ciemali ttaritt, 11(1893), 
p. »86. Cnrdueci, »?'. 

* Sec O. GDeirini, NarrasioHt di Paela Palliele, Bologni, Ronugnoli, 18S5, 
p. 96. Cardocci, 31'. 

* SceC. titLa, La eangrega Jii Keai di Sicna.i.■p.^zq»aA^\.■^.iOO, Cardaccl, 
31*. Alio Rossi, 174*; his luegcsiion ol the possible ideiilily of the two lut- 
Ocfitioned pieces has been shovn by Uter leseircb to be iDadniiuible. 

* A battle wu fought at T>i, ncai Fieve di Cadotc 

Ff 
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and wild men of the woods, to form a vfhole which appears lo be" 
a decidedly burlesque character. The distribution, however, of these 
rustic eclogues never appears to have been very wide, and in lUei 
times th^ were chiefly confined to the representations of the fatuous 
Congrega dei Rozzi at Siena, though the activity of this society 
extended, it is Inie, far beyond the limits of its Tuscan home. Most 
of these leprescnia lions, at any rale in the earlier years with which we 
are concerned, were short realistic farces of low life composed in 
dialccial verse. Some of the cleverest are by Francesco Bemi, better 
known for his obscene eapUali and his ri/ofimento of Botardo's OrlaHd«, 
and appeared between 1537 and 1567; while in later days the kind 
attained its highest perfectii^n in tlie work of Michelangelo BuonanotJ 
the younger, whose Tamia originally appeared in i6ia '. 

It may be questioned to what extent these rustic shows influenced 
the development of the pastoral eclogue. Their recognition as 
a dramatic form was subsequent to that of the ttl^a rafprtttMlatiM, 
and no clemeni traceable to their influence can be shown to exist in 
the dramatic pastoral as finally evolved. On the other hand, we do 
undoubtedly meet with incidents and characters in the courtly shows 
which appear 10 belong to the style of the popular burlesque. A point 
of contact between the two traditions may be found in the (ommtdu 
maggiaiuolt, a sort of May-day shows also represented by the Roui, 
but of a more idealized character than the rustic drama proper. They 
may, indeed, be regarded as to some extent at least a parody of the two 
kinds — the courtly and the popular pastoral — since by combining [be 
two each was made the foil and criticism of the other. Nympha and 
thepherds appear as in the pastoral eclogues, but their loves are 
hilerrupted by the incursion of boisterous rustics, who substitute the 
unchastened instincts and brute force of half-savage boors for the deli- 
cate wooing and sentimentality of their rivals. 

We return to the development of the dramatic eclogue in a work of 
Rome importance as marking an advance both in dramatic conslnic- 

* The DDmticr of sDcb pieces ii very large- A Uit appeudcd to the Astttta in 
1756 tola to 109 items. Ad cihaiulive bibliognptiy will Ik ioooA in Mani'i 
work. Sec also the oxM collection by Giolio Fttratio, fonniDg vol. i of (be 
' TcBitQ uilico' in the 'Clasaci iu.Iiuii,' MiUo, iSi). Il ii imrornuiate that 
SymmiJs should hove referred lo Femrio's list u evidence of the lertili^ cI 
the poilorBl drama, even though nddjng that the list ii' devoted *o1ely to mnl 
seeaet of actaal lire.' ilnce he can h&rdlj' eKipe the chaige of r^arding the mstic 
coiDponlioD* ai put of the pattorol drama proper — a positiou lo which the; 
cenauity luvc no claim. 
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n and versification. / due priUgrini^, written not later iTian 1528, 
when the author, Luigi Tansillo, was a youth of sixteen or seventeen, 
was doubtless produced on some occasion before the court of the 
Orsini, fll Nola, near Naples, It was revived with great pomp ten 
years later at Messina, when Don Garcia de Toledo, coinmajider of the 
Neapolitan fleet, entertained Antonia Cardona, daughter of the Count 
of Colisono, for whose hand he was a suitor '. Two shepherds, pilgrims 
of love, bcrefi of the objects of their affection, the one through death, 
the other through inconstancy, meet in a forest and reason of the 
comparative hardness of their lots. Unable 10 decide the question, 
they each resolve to bear the strongest possible witness to the depth 
of their affliction by putting an end to their lives. At litis moment, 
however, the voice of the dead mistress ia heard from a neighbouring 
tree, persuading ihem to relinquish their intentions, reconciling them 
once more with the world and life, and directing them lo join the 
feslivides in the city of Nota. Here for ihe first time we meet with 
a pastoral composition of some length pretending to a dramatic 
solution, and contrasting with the stationary character of most of the 
eclogues we have been examining in that the change of purpose 
among the actors constitutes a sort of irtpathiia., or rruolgimenio. 
The piece is likewise important from a metrical point of view, since 
it not only contains a free inlermijture of otiava and (erta rima, and 
hen decasyllabic a with rimalmeBso, a. favourite verse form in certain 
kinds of composition', but likewise foreshadows, in its mingling of 
freely riming hendecasyllables with stUcnart. the peculiar measures 
of the pastoral drama proper, / dut pelhgtini was not. however, an 
altogether original composition. In 1525 had appeared a work by 
the Neapolitan Marco Antonio Epicuro de' Marsi, styled in the 
original edition ' dialogo di tre dechi,' and in later reprints ' tragi- 
commcdia iniitulata Ctcaria'.' In this three blind men, one blind 
with love, another with jealousy, the third with gazing loo inienlly on 
the sun-like beauty of his mislress, meet and determine to die 
together. They fall in, however, with a priest of Amor, who sends 
ihem back lo their respective loves 10 be cured, It was this theme 

• Not, of conrtc, 10 be confused with the sinra rappraeitlatisat 10 called. 

' See F. Flammi's ediiioa of Tnnsillo's poemi, Nipoli, 1S93. Roul, 171'; 
Carducd, 31)'. 

' Utcd, for example, by Sannaiiaio, in hit Farta, See hii 'Opere voleari,' 
PadovB, 171.1, p. 411, 

' Se« E. r^rcopo, 'M. Ant. Epicuro,' id tfae GiamaU iteria, iSSS, zIL p. i. 
Carducd, 39'. Tbe earliexl edilion with Ilie later title I have met with ii one 
dated IJ33| to my poasession. The Oritiih Museum has oone earlier ttUD 1535. 
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that TansHlo arranged in pastoral form, borrowing even the metres ■ 
the original, but it was jusi the element which jusiilies our isduding 
it here that he added, and it is useless to seek in £picuro*s work 
the origin of the fonn with which it was thus onlf acddentalljr 
associated. 

A composition of some iniportance, dating from a period all 
two jvara later than Tansillo's piece, is an • ecloga pastorale ' 
the ' mestissimo giovane' Luca di Lorenzo of Slcna'. Two nymphs, 
by name Eurldice and Dlversa, respectively seek and shun the delights 
of love. They meet a a'l/a—lhax is a bambina in Sienese dialect — 
who proves to be none other than Cupid himself, and rewards them 
according to their deserts, Euridice obtaining the love of the coorOjr 
shepherd Orindio, while Diversa is condemned to follow the nidc 
and loveless Fantasia. The piece is written in a mixture of attata 
and t€rza rima, with a variety of lyrics introduced. The contrast 
between the loving and the careless nymphs, and the episode of 
the latter being bound to a tree, appear to anticipate the later 
pastoral ; while the introduction of Cupid as a dramatis persona 
carries one back to the mythological drama, and the rustic characters 
connect the piece with the plays of the Rozii. Another composition 
of Tuscan origin is the Lilia, first printed in 1538, and composed 
Throughout in polished octaves '. It merely relates how the shepherd 
Fileno courted the fair Lilia, a certain tusiic clement being introduced 
in the persons of the herdsmen Crotolo and Tirso. 

With the Amaranla of Casalio we have been sufficiently concerned 
in the text (p. 17a). It was printed at Venice in 1538*, having 
probably been written some years earlier. It is composed in oUasa 
and Itria rima, with the introduction of a canzonet, and marks an 
important advance on previous work, not only in the nature of 
the plot, but in being divided into acts and scenes. Sixteen years 
elapsed between the publication of Amaranla and the appearance 
of the regular pastoral drama in Beccari's Sacrifiiio. Some time 
ago Sliefel pointed out a considerable hiatus at this point in Rossi's 
account, and mentioned certain works which might be expected 
to fill it. These and others have since been examined by Carducci, 
with the result that it is possible, at least partially, to bridge the gap. 
The period proves to be one less of gradual evolution than of con- 
scious experiment. At least this is how I read the available evidence. 

' SicDt, Muochi, 1S30. Cnrdncci. 44'. 

■ It continued la tic occaBlunally reprinted till as tUC u iSll. Cudocd, ^4. 

' Vcnnii, Zoppiuo, 153S. Cardacd, 43'. 
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Besides the Cicaria, nicnlioned above, Epicuro de' I^latsj also 
left a manuscript play entitled Mirsia, which be describes as a 
* favola boschereccra,' being thus the first to make use of ihc term 
later adopted by Tasso'. The piece, which was written some ten 
years before the author's death in 1555, leads us off into one of 
the numerous by-paihs into which the pastorals of this period were 
for ever wandering. Two despised lovers, together with their friend 
Ottimo, witness unseen the dances of Diana and the nymphs, on 
which occasion Ottimo falls in love with the goddess hetself. After 
passing through various plights, into which they are led by their 
love of the careless nymphs, they all have recourse to an oracle, 
whose predictions are fulfilled through a series of violent metamor- 
phoses. This mixture of mythology and magic is wholly foreign 
to the spirit of the Arcadian drama, and the Mt'rzia cannot any 
more than the Cecaria be regarded as the progenitor of that form. 
I may mention incidentally that among (he characters is a good- 
natured satyr, who consoles Ottimo in his hopeless passioa for 
Diana. 

Another attempt at mingling the pastoral with the mythological 
drama, and one which likewise exhibits a tendency to borrow from 
the rustic compositions, is the Florentine 'commedia pastorale' first 
printed in 1545 under the title of Silvia''. The author calls himself 
Fileno Addiacciato, from which it would appear that he was a member 
of the pastoral academy of the Addiacdo, founded at Prato in 1539 
by Agnolo Firenzuola. The prologue relates how the first arehi- 
mandnla of the academy, the tide assumed by the president, here 
called Silvano, was driven out by his followers because of certain 
innovations he made, 'Alzando i Rozzi e deprimendo i buoni/ This 
would seem to imply that the head of the Addiacciati was expelled 
for evincing too particular an interest in the Sienese society, a piece 
of literary gossip fairly borne out by the little we know of the events 
which led up to Firenzuola's departure from Prato. The prologue, 
indeed, speaks of Silvano as already dead, which would appeai to 
neccssiiatc the placing of Firenzuola's death earlier by three yeara 
Iban the accepted date. The inference, however, is not necessary, 

' It nui7 b«ve been a flirect baiTOwing, for we know ihi.! Tisio wiu BcqnuDled 
witb the pluyt of Epicuro, whom he iaiitaled in hit RiHalde (V. ij, Sk.). The 
Minia is printed in ' 1 dranunl pasloiftti di A. Muti,' ed. I. Falmcrini. Bolognt, 
1SS7-8. Sec alio P^rcopo in the Giomalit u cited. Cwdood, 61. The author 
■hip ii a little donbtfol. CreiieQacb, il 36$'. 

* Fiienic, ij^j. Cudncd, 46', 
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Bince the expelled president might in his pastoral character be 
represented as dead though still alive in the flesh. The pUy itselC 
which is in five acta, and contains characters alike OI}Wpiati, Areadiaii, 
and rustic, besides a hermit and a slave, is composed in a variety 
of metres — terta nma. octaves hoth sdrucn'olt and piant, and tn 
the Style alike of Poliiiano and Lorenzo, bendecasyilables both blank 
and with rimalmesio, and lyrieaJ stanias. The plot itself is of tbe 
simplest, and re§embles that of the Amarania. Through the sovercigD 
will of Venus and Cupid. Silvia and Panfilo love. A tempoc 
estrangement, brought about by the mischievous rustic Miurooe : 
bis burlesque courting of Silvia, is set right by an opportune appearance 
of Cupid just as the girl has determined on suicide, and the lovers 
are united according lo the Christian rite by the hertnii, in the 
presence of Cupid and Venus. ^Vhat could be more complete? 

The following year, 1546, saw the appearance in type of two 
eclogues, Erbuslo and Fiiena, by a certain Giovanni Agosiino Gaza 
or Caccia, the founder of a pastoral academy at Novara, for whose 
diversion the pieces were presimiably composed '. The first of these, 
Erbmfo, is in three acts, and Itrta rima. The elderly Erbusto 13 the 
rival of Amcto in the love of a shepherdess named Flora. The girl's 
affections are set on the younger suitor, and after some complications 
she is discovered to be Erbuslo's own daugjiler, stolen as a baby 
during the war in Piedmont. Similar recognitions, imitated from the 
Roman comedy, are of frequent occurrence in the regular Italian 
drama, and are not uncommonly connected, as here, with some actual 
event in contemporary history. The second piece, Filtna, runs 
10 four acts, and has lyrical songs introduced into the leraa nma. 
It appears to be a sufhcienily shameless and somewhat formless 
farce, which, being quite alien from llie spirit of the regular pastoral, 
need not be examined in detail. 

To the next few years belong a series of ' giocose modeme e face- 
tissime ecloghc pastorali,' by the Venetian Andrea Calmo, composed 
in tnilctasiUabi tiiruccioli sciolli, and pubHshed in 1553'. They 
introduce a number of dialects, suited to various personages ; Arcadian 
shepherds like Lucido, Silvano, and the rest ; rustics with names such 
as Grttolo di Burano, mythological 6gures, and a saliro villati who 
Speaks Dalmatian, An advance in dramaiizadon may perhaps be 
seen in the introduction of a second pair of lovers, while the writer 
goes even further than Beccari in the introduction of oracles (a point 

' Kimt, Veaeiia, Giolito, 1546. CBrducci, 51'. 
' Vioegia, BeiUcagno, 1553. C«tducd. jj'. - 
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in which, however, he had been anticipated by the author of Mirzia), 
and an echo scene, a device of which Caimo'a example is certainly of 
an elementary character. 

The most important, however, of the writers between Casalio and 
Beccari is the well-known Ferrarese novelist Giovanbaltista Giraldi, 
surnamed Cintio, the author of the Ecalommili, and of a number of 
tragedies on the classical model. The first piece of his which claims 
our attention is a talira entitled Egtt, which was privately performed 
at the author's house in February, 1545, and again the following 
month in the presence of Duke Ercole and his brother, the Cardinal 
Ippolito d' Este'. The play is an avowed and solitary attempt to 
revive the ' saiyric ' drama of the Greeks, a kind of which the Cyclops 
of Euripides is the only extant example. The action is simple. The 
rural demigods, fauns, satyrs, and the tike, having long sought the love 
of the nymphs of Diana in vain, enter, at the suggestion of Egle the 
mistress of Silenus, upon a plan whereby they may have tlie careless 
maidens in their power. They make a show of leaving Arcadia in 
high dudgeon, abandoning their families of little fauns and satyrs. On 
these the unwary maids take pily, and begin forthwith to dance and 
play with tliem in the woods. The deceitful divinities, however, have 
only hidden for a while, and when opportunity serves are placed by 
Egle where they may surprise the nymphs at sport. They suddenly 
break cover, follow and seize the (lying girls, and are on tlie point of 
enjoying the success of their plot when Diana intervenes, transforming 
her outraged followers into trees, streams, and so forth. The meta- 
morphosis is related by Pan himself, who returns bearing in his hand 
a reed, all that is left of his beloved Syrinx. Thus the piece may be 
regarded as a dramatization of Sannazzaro's Salius, expanded by the 
free introduction of mythological characters, and bears no connexion 
with the real nature of pastoral, the hfe-blood of which, whether in the 
idyls of Theocritus, the Arcadia of Sannazzaro, or the Aminia of 
Tasso, is primarily and essentially human. 

The other work of Cintio with which we are here concerned, 
a fragment which remained in MS. till published by Carducci in 1896 
as an appendix to his essays on the Aminia, may be at once pro- 
nounced the most important attempt at writing a really pasiotal drama 
previous to Beccari's Sacrifisio. Il is found with the heading ' Favola 
pastorale ' in an autograph MS., along with several other works of the 
author, including £g!t. but with no indication of the date of 
composition. The author survived till 1573, but we may reasonably 

s' • Csiducci, 
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suppose that the piece was wriiien before his (fepannre frtwn Fcmn 
in 1558. It consists of what are apparenilj' intended for two acli, 
headed respectively Parti prima and Parte q-uinta, each consisting vt 
several scenes, though these are not distinguished. The firat two 
fonn a sort of introduction, in which Cupid and Diana muuially Mj 
one anolher on account of the nymph Irinda, whom the boy-god hat 
wounded with love for Fihcio. The shepherd returns her love, tm 
finds a rival in Viasie, whose blind passion, though unretmned, "ill 
admit no discourse of reason. It is, however, ultimately discovered 
that Irinda and Viaste are cousins, a fact which is regarded as 
a sulhcicnt reason for the infatuated swain to free himself wholly aad 
immediately from his passion, and accept the love of the failhbl 
Frodignisa, who has followed him throughout ', The story, vhici 
resembles that of Cazia's Erlutto. is thus of a simple order, and it ii 
chiefly in the composition that the likeness of the play to the tegular 
pastoral is seen. What the author intended for the middle three utt 
it is hard to say, since the action at the opening of the fifth is precisely 
at the point at which the Erst lefi it Probably they were never 
written, and the author may even have abandoned hia work owing to 
the difficulty of Glling the hiatus. In both Cintio's pieces the metre 
is blank verse (hendecasyllabic), diversified in the case of the Egk 
with a rimed chorus *. 



One point hccomes, I thinlc, apparent from the foregoing examina* 
tion ; namely, that while the fully developed pastoral owes its origin 
to the evolution of the eclogue as a dramatic kind, its final fonn wu 

' This strong reeling coDcerolag tlic iDccttnoui Dilare of conneiioii betwttt 
GOTKiDi, however strange lo tu, appears lo have beeo ^ery leat in litly in itc 
sixteentb cental?. SeriUa germatia, a commoD tcnn for a female cobsid. i* ta 
itself mffidetit eridence oi the feeling;. Readcti of llie nmitli will mnemtier ihc 
discussion on ihe lubjecl by Pietro Fortini in bis Nevttti di' A'uitii, xui. Tbe 
explanation of tbe pbenomeDou is no doubt 10 be soaghl in the peculiar convcDlioBf 
of Italian Hxiet]'. 

' Speoking of tbe Fmiela, Cardocd uyi : 'lo Rile k qtiel Dobile del GtnUi.' 
This is % point on which tbe opinion of a foretgaer can nrrer carry ven lucb 
weight; but with all deference lo Stgnoi Cirdncci's jadgemenl, I cannol bdp 
eipresung my opinion tliat the vene is characteriicd by awkwiiiil vuIm) npeti- 
tions BDit a certiia stifTncss of expression, which inpait to it u quality of beavinal 
similar to that lonnd in (he pro» of the Etitlcmmiti, It teems to be the Ttnll ol 
a coDKioai endeavour on the part of the FeitueK Id write puie Tutcao, and ihc 
reader is constantly reminded of the memorahle words in tbe prefsct lo tlw C**tt- 
fiano, in which Caitlglione umotmces bit intenlloi) ' di fanni pi{i loslo BODotme 
pcf Lombordo, pulando Lombaido, che per non Tomno, puUndo troppe 
Totcauo,' 
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anived at, not merely by a natural and inevitable process or growih, 
but as ihe result of direct experimenting on certain lines, The evolu- 
tion, that is, was at tfae last conscious, not spontaneous. While up to 
a certain point the dramatic germs latent in the eclogue develop upon 
a. natural line of growth, each advance being the reasonable result of 
the action of surrounding conditions upon a previous stage of evolu- 
tion, there comes a time when authors seem to have felt that the form 
was in a state of unstable equilibrium, that it was advancing towards 
a final expression, which it had so far failed to find, but which each 
individual writer sought lo realize In his work. The supposition of 
a theoretic preoccupation on the part of these writers is reasonable 
enough, considering the critical atmosphere in which the pastoral 
developed, and the heated controversy which HOon centred round the 
accomplished form ; and it serves at the same lime to explain 
the liabilities of writers before Tasso to run metaphorically into blind 
alleys. The conscious endeavour after a stable and adequate form 
appears lo me a determining factor in the work of Casaho, Cintio, 
and finally Beccari. 

Of the Sacrifigio of Agostino Beccari ' I have already spoken at some 
length in the text(p. 174). From the account tlicre given it will be seen 
that the plot, though from its threefold character it attains a certain 
degree of complexity, is in reality little more than the scenic combina- 
tion of three distinct stories, each of which might well have formed the 
subject of an eclogue, and the whole play is thus closely connected 
with the dramatic simplicity of its origin'. The verse, which is blank, 
interspersed with lyrical passages, shows, like Cintio's, the influence of 
the regular drama. For the satyr we need seek no individual source ; 
he was already as much a recognized character of the Italian pastoral 
as the Vice was of [be English interlude. The magical element is 
doubdess ultimately traceable to a romantic source ; it is one which 
almost entirely drops out of the later pastoral drama, in which the 
more distinctively classical oracle gradually won for itself a place. 
Finally, I may remark that Beccari's claim lo be considered the 
originator of the pastoral drama was made in spite of his being 
perfectly well acquainted wiUi Cintio's EgU, as a passage in the 



' Fcirsn, Dc Rotsi, isss- Row', T^' ; Caidncci, 57. The piece mail not. at 
connc, be coafuKd eitbei with tbe Smrifuo fnuieralc, porapbnueil by FlreiuDoU 
liotn Ibe Anadia, or wilb the mosqne oiled El SatriJuiHf perfonned b; Itte 
lationati at Slenit id 1531, nod piiutcil in 1537. 

* The lemuk ii Roui's, •od, Ibougb EUoaglr cgatravcrted by Cuducd, ippeoK 
to me Attiolgtely tnic. 
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flnt teeae of Aci III testifies. There is, indeed, bo i 
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considered Cintio'B pkf 



Ihat aay writer beibre Caiducci ev 
belonging lo the fcabn of pasionL 

Beccari's immcdJue saccesson vav of do great interest in tfaeai' 
selves, and contributed little to the developtnent of the form. In 
1 556 appeared a ' comedia pastorale.' by ibe Piedmoniese Bariolonuneo 
Bniida. a hybrid composition in octave rime, written possiblf for 
repre&etiution at the cooit of Claudio or Savof, governor of Pro^'ence 
and Marseilles, to whose wife it is dedicated '■ TUs piece resemble* 
Folixiano's play, not only in metrical suucnire, but in having a pny 
logue spoken by Mercury, while by its general character it connects 
itseir wiih Fuch old-fashioned productions as Cavassico's BeUuneae 
eclogue of 1513, and the representation reported from Bologaa by 
Dulfo in 1496. On the other hand, the introduction of three pun 
of loverri, and the incident of the nymph being bound 10 a tree, soggesl 
that Braida may at least have heard of the Ferrarese Saerifiw. Tht 
whole is a strange medley of various and incongnious elements — 
mythological in Mercury and Somnus ; pastoral in the sbepberdla 
Ttndaro, RufTo, Alpardo. and their loves ; rustic in the clown Basso, 
who speaks Piedmoniese in sboner measure ; satirical in the wanton 
hermit ; allegorical in the figure of Disdain ; romantic in the wild man 
of the woods and the magic herb. Thus 00 (he whole Braida's work 
represents a decided retrogression in the development of pastotvl; 
or perhaps it may be more accurate to say that it reflects the tradiiioa 
of an outlying district in which that development had been retarded. 

To this period likewise, if we are to believe the author, belong* 
a 'nova favola pastorale' entitled Calislo, by Luigi Groto, the blind 
litterateur of Adria, whose preposterotis pastoral. It peniimtnio jiKonuvi 
was produced between the Aminia and the Pastor fi^. According 
lo a note in the original edition, the piece was first represented at 
Adria in 1561, revived and rewritten in 1583, and first printed the 
following year'. It is founded on the well-known tale of the love of 
Zeus for Calisto, a D)-mph of Artemis, who by him became the mother 
of the Arcadians, as related by Chid in the second book of the Attta- 
morphoses (II, 401, Ac). It may, therefore, so far as the subject is con- 
cerned, be classed among the mythological plays, but the author has 

' ' Comedi* pattonle di duoto compoiu per xatst, Baitb. Brayda dj SonmuiitT*.' 
Torino. Colaai ila Ssluuo, 1556. Cuducd, 64'. The date it given a* 1550 ta 
the note, &dd conectly, I take it, u ijsfi in the leit- 

* Vlnnia, Zopini, 15H3, B.M. Tbc preface ii dated Sept. I, l£Sa. Caidood 
(71') ipeoksoilbe edilioo of ij86 as the fint. 
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mingled with his main theme much of the vulgar indecency of the 
Latin comedy as adopted in the linque^tnlo on to the Italian stage. 
The piece is composed in sdrucciolo blank verse. 

With our next author, the orator Alberto LolJio, we reium once 
more toFerrara. In 1563 a play entitled vJr^/ujij' was presented before 
Alfonso II and his brother the cardina!, by the students of law at 
Ferrara, at the command, it is said, of Laura Eustoccia d' Esie, The 
verse is biank, diversified by a single sonnet, but the piece is again 
a hybrid of an earlier type— a love-knot solved by the discovery of 
consanguinity — with certain elements of Plauiine comedy added. 
There is also extant in MS. the plot, or prose sketch, of another 
comedy by LoUio, endtled Galalta, on the same model as the Aretuta, 
but with somewhat greater complexity of construction *. 

It is evident thai, though in the Sacrijisio the final form of the 
pastoral drama had been attained, the fact was not immediately 
recognized. Indeed, until the seal had been set upon that form by 
the genius of Tasso, it must have been difficult for any one to realize 
what had been achieved. The form had been discovered, but it 
remained to prove thai it was the right form, and to show its capabilities. 
In 1567 a return was made to the tradition of Beccari in Agostino 
Argenti's play Lo S/orlanato*. With this piece also, composed in blank 
verse with a couple of lyric songs, we have aheady been sufficiently 
concerned {p. 175), I only wish to draw attention to one point here, 
namely, that if Guarini's Silvio is a companion portrait to Tasso's 
Silvia, she in her turn is but the feminine counterpart of Argenti's 
Silvio. The S/orlunaio stands on the threshold of the Aminia, and 
its performance may have suggested lo Tasso the composition of his 
pastoral masterpiece, but it contributed little either to the evolution 
of the form, or to ihc poetic supremacy of its successor. 

We have arrived at the end of the catalogue, and it is for the reader 
to decide whether or not I have succeeded in establishing a formal 
continuity between the eclogue and the pastoral drama, and so 
answering the most serious of Carducci's objections. 

' Fenua, Paniila, 1564. Ciidocd, 69'. 

* Edited by A. Solcill in the PrufiupuUert, tSgi, new ceriei, it. p. 199. Car- 
docci, 70'. 

» Vcneiui, GioUto, 1568. C«rdiicd, 71'; Kleia, v. [i. fit. 
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Any attempt at an adequate bibliography of pastoral lit 
would require apace far greater than that at present at my disposal 
In the case of alt the more important works considered in the foregmng 
inquiry, I have been careful to mentioti the edition from whidi mj 
quotations are taken whenever this was not the originaL Nor do 
I propose lo mention in this place every book or article which 1 have 
consulted in the course of my study. Where some particular autboriij 
has been followed on some particular point the reference has beta 
given in the form of a footnote. There are, however, two cluaes 
of books which require special mention. The Grst of these conaiti 
of those works to which I have had cause constantly to refer, and 
which I have therefore quoted by abbreviated titles; and second, ol 
certain works which I have constantly consulted and followed, bat to 
which I have had no occasion to make specific reference in the note*. 
A list of the works coming under one or other of these heads will give 
a very fair survey of the critical literature of the subject, and may 
therefore not only be convenient lo readers of iry work, but may 
prove useful as a guide to any who may wish to make an independent 
study. I have, of course, derived much help from the critical apparaiu 
accompanying many of the texts cited, but these 1 have not, as a rule, 
thought it necessary lo tecapiiukte here. Where, however, I have 
used cridcal matter in editions other than those quoted for the text, 
they have been duly recorded. Ordinary works of rclereDce need no 
specific notice. 

A. GENERAL. 

(o) Works on Gsnzral Litesaturs. These chiefly refer to lldisB 
and English literature. 

(i) Ilalian. J. A, Symonds. Renaissance in Jiafy. Veh, TV and V. 
Ilalian LiUralure. To the whole of this work, but especially lo ibe 
section dealing with literature and to that on the Catholic reacdon 
mentioned below (B. vi), my indebtedness is far more than any specific 
acknowledgement can express. My references are lo the new edition 
(7 vols., London, 1897-8), which has the advantages of being obtUD* 
able, and of having a full though not very accurate index 10 ihc 
whole work, but which is unfortunalely very carelessly printed. 

B. Weise and £. P^rcopo. GesckichU tier ilaiienischen LitUraiur 1 
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den SUesfm Ztiten bis zur Gtgcmuarl. Leipzig und Wien, 1899. I have 

often found this of considerable use as summaming the latest work on 
the subject. It 13, however, not invariably accurate, and the literary 
appreciations, whether original or borrowed, are seldom enlightening. 
Had the space occupied by these been devoted to giving references to 
special works, the value of the book would have been enormously 
increased, 

A. D'Ancona and 0- Bacci. Manuale dclla Ultemtura ilaliana. ij vols. 
Firenie, 1897-1900, I have fonnd the biographical and bibliogra- 
phical notes to this collection of the greatest use, 

(ii) English. W. J. Courthope. A History 0/ English Pottry. 5 vols. 
published. London, i895-t905. Vols, ii and iii contain accounts of 
English poets of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

A. W. Ward. A History of English Dramalic LiUralure to Ihi Death 
0/ Quiof Anne. New and revised edition. 3 vols, London, 1899, 

F, G. Fleay. A Biographical Chronicle a/ the English Drama. 2 vols- 
London, 1891. 

(^) General works om Pastoral. Of these some refer chiefly to 
pastoral poetry, some mainly to the English drama. 

(i) Poetry. E. W. Gosse. An Essay on English Pastoral Poetry. 
A. B. Grosart, Rider on Mr. Gosse's Essay. In Grosart's edition of 
Spenser, vol. iii, 1882. pp. ix-btiti. 

H. O. Sommer. Ersler Versuch Uhir die englische Hirlendichtung. 
Marburg, 1888. A useful sketch of the eclogue in English literature 
from 1510 to 1805, though superficial and not always accurate. 

Katharina Windscheid. Die englische HirtenJichtang von i579-ilii5. 
Halle, 1895. This coniains a good deal of original investigation, and 
I have found it of considerable use. In questions of literary judge- 
ment, however, the author is not always happy. 
^ C. H. Herford. Spenser. Shepheards Calender, edited with introduction 
andnotes. London, 1897. The Introduction contains an admirable 
sketch of pastoral poetry in general. 
' E. K. Chambers. English Pastorals, with an introduction, London, 
1895. A collection of lyrics, eclogues, and scenes, with a useful in- 
troducdot). 

(ii) English Drama. Homer Smith. Pastoral Influence in the Eng- 
lish Drama. Publications of the Modem Language Association of 
America, vol. xii (1897), pp. 355-460. This has been constantly 
cited in my notes. As the first serious attempt to investigate the 
English pastoral drama it deserves credit; but in detail it is often 
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inaccurate, while 1 generally disagree with the author on all matien 
on which divergence of opinion is possible, 

Josephine Laidler. A History of Pastorai Drama in EngUmd tmtU 
1700. Englische Siudien, July, 1905, sxxv (3). pp. 193-159. This 
appeared while my work was passing through the press, and thoi^h 
I have read it carefully, I think that the reference to Maliaffy's not 
very accurate account of Arcadia (see p. 51, note) is liie total extent 
of my indebtedness. The article adds little to Homer Smith's work 
for the period with which we are concerned, while it is at the samt 
time both incomplete and inaccurate. 

A. H. Thorndike. The Pastoral EUmmt in tht Englisk Dramc 
htfore 160;. Modern Language Notes, vol. siv, cols. 228-346 (1S99). 
A careful and interesting article, which I also only read while my book 
was in the press. Though it did not contain much thai was new. 
I was particularly glad to find myself in agreement with the author u 
regards the importance of the pre-Italian tradition in English pastotaL 

(y) I ought also to mention : J. C, Dunlop. History o/Prott Firtitn. 
A ncjo edition by H. Wihon. 1 vols. London, 1888. The fact tint 
this work consists chiefly of summaries of plots and stories maJtes il 
of great value for tracing sources. 

B. SPECIAL. 

{i) Classical (Chap. I, sect, ii), J. A. Symonds. Studies pfiht Grtti 
Potts- Third edilion. j vols. London, 1893. Chap. XX] deals with 
'Theldyllists.' 

Andrew Lang. Theocritus, Bion, and JHouhus rendered into Knglitk 
Prose, with an introductory essay. London, 1889. The iniroductioti 
contains a very interesting account of the conditions of Alexandrian 
poetry. 

• Joseph Jacobs. Daphnis and Chloe: tht Eiisahtthan vtrtion /ram 
Amyofs Translation by Angel Day. London, 1890. The introduciJOD 
contains an account of Longus and his translators. 

■ (ii) Medieval and Humanistic (Chap. I, secL iv), F, Matri- 
Leone. La Bucolica latina nella Itlltratura ilaliana del stcolo XIV, am 
una inlroduzione sulla bucolica IcUina ml medioevo. Parte I (all pnb- 
lished). Torino, 1889, 

P. H. Wicksteed and E. G. Gardner. Dante and Giorannt del Vir. 
gilio, including a critical edition 0/ the text of Danii's 'Edogat ItoHnat' 
and of the poetic remains of Giovanni del V'irgiUo. Westminster, 1901. 

Attilio Hortis, Scritti inedili di Francesco PeJrarca pubblta^ tJ Hba- 
Irali. Trieste, 1874. 
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Luigi RubertO. Lt Egloghe del Ptirarta. II Propugnatore, xi (a), 
p. sH4,Kii (i). p. 83,(2). p- 153. Bologna, 1878-9. 

Altilio Horlis, Sladj sulk open lalme del Boccaido cim parlicoliirt 
riguardo alia storia delta erudizione nel mtdio cso e alle lelterature slra- 
niere. Trieste, 1879. 

Marcua Landau. Giovanni Boccaccio, sua vria e sue opere. Traduzione 
di Camillo Anlona-Travtrsi apprafaia e ampliala daW aulore. Napoli, 
1881. Greatly enlarged from the origioal German edilion. Stuilgart, 
1877. 

[Bucolic Collections.] (a) Eelc^ae Vrrgilii. Calphurnii. Nrme- 
siani. Frcisci. Pt. loannis Boc. loanbap Ma. Pomponii Gaurici. 
Florenliae. Philippus de Giunta. i504> Decimo quinto. Calendas 
Ociobris. Contains the edilio primtps of Boccaccio's eclogues, 

' (^) En ha&ts Lector BucoUcorum Aiitores XXXVIIl. quot quot 
uidelitct H Vergilij atalc ad nostra usi^ tempora, eo poemalii gmere usos, 
sedulb itujuirmtts nancisci in prtEsenlia Ucuit : farrago quidem Eclo- 
garum CL VI. mira dim rleganlia lum uarittale refcrta, nuncq; primum 
in sludiosorum iuuaium graliam atq; usum colltcta. Basel, loanues 
Oporinus. 1546. Mense Martio. 
[Sannazzaro.] 1 may note here, what I was unaware of when 
- writing my account of Sannazzaro's Latin poems, that the Satieis was 
translated into English under the title of The Osiers, by Beaupr^ Bell, 
about i7ii4. The MS. is in the hbrary of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
see M. R. James' Catalogue of the Western MSS., ii. p. loi. 

(iii) SpAMSH (Chap. I, sect, vii), George Ticknor. History of Spanish 
Literature. Sixth American edition. 3 vols. Cambridge (Mass.), 1888. 

J. Fi Izmau rice- Kelly, *■! History ofSp«mish Littrature. London, 1 898, 

s^ H, A. Rennert. The Spanish Pastoral Romances. Publicalions of 

the Modern Language AssiKiation of America, vol. vii (3). pp, 1-119, 

(1893). An elaborate study, which, however, I only discovered when 

my work was in the press. 

Francesco Torraca, GV imilalori sirameri dt Jacc^ Sannazaro. 
Seconda tdizime accresciula. Roma, 1881. A study which I have 
found very useful both in relation to Spanish and French pasioralism. 

(iv) French (Chap. I, sect. viii). L. Petit de JuUeville. Hisloirt dt 
la Langue elde la Littfralure frangaise. 8 vols, Paris, 1896-1899. 

, (v)Enoush Poetry (Chap. II). J. G. Underhill. Sf-anish Literature 
in thr England of the Tudors. New York (Columbia University Studies 
in Literature), 1899. A valuable study, particularly in connexion 
with Montemayor, with useful bibliography. 
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A- W. Pollard. 77it Catbll af Labovr, transhtid /rom /fc Fremk of 
Pirrr< Gringore hy AUxander Barclof. Edinburgh (Roxborghe 
Club), 1 905. Whatever can b« said for Barclaj as a poet is admirabljr 
•aid in the Intrtxluction 10 this work. 

F. W. Moorman. WilUum Srawne. His Britannia's PasloraU and 
ihf p<istoral pottry of Iht ElitaUlhan agf. Stnssburg (Quellen und 
Forscbungcn). 1897. 

Walter Raleigh. Tie English Novel. Steond edition. L(M)doQ. 1895. 
To this brilliant study, and in particular 10 the treatment oi Euphuism 
and Arcadianism, I am deeply indebted. 

J, J. Jusscrand. TTu English Novel in the Time of Shakispeart, trans- 
taied from the French by Elitatelh Lee. Revised and enlarged fy lit 
author. London, 1890. 

"^ K. Bninhuber. Sir Philip Sidneys Areadia und ihre Nachldufer. 
NOrnbcrg. 1903. Though not always accurate, the first part, dealing 
chiefly with llic sources, possesses original value ; the same cuinot 
be said of the second, dealing with the dramatizations, which b 
superficial. 

(vi) ItaliakDraka (Chap. III). J.L.Klein. Gesckichte des Dramas. 
Vol, V. Das ilalieniseht Drama. Zweiler Band. Leipzig, 1867. 

Wilhelm Creirenach. Gtsehiehle del neueren Dramas. ZwetUr Band. 
Renaissance und Reformation, Ersler Theil. Halle, 1901. 

Alessandro D'Ancona. Origini del Irairo italiano, 2 vols. Torino, 
1891. Very much enlarged from the original edition, 1 vols., Firenie, 
1877. 

Curzio Mazzi. La Congrtga dti Rotai di Siena ntl seeoto X VI. 
a vols. Firenzc, 1882. 

Vittorio Rossi. Battisla GuarinitdU Pastor Fido. Sludio biagrafieo- 
critito eon doeumtnti intditi. Torino, 1886. 

Giosub Carducci. Su I'Aminia di T. Tnsso. saggi'tre. Con una pas- 
torale inedila di G. B. Giraldi Cinlhto. Firenze, 1899. 

J.A. Symonds. Renaissance in Jiaty. Vols. VI and VU. The CalhoUt 
Reaction. (See above, A. a. i.) Chapters VU and XI contain ad- 
mirable criticisms of the pastoral work of Tasso and Guarinl. 

(vii)EoGLiSH Masques (Chap. VII). Rudolf Brotanek. Die engUsehtn 
Maskenspiek. Wien und Leipzig (Wiener Beitrage), 190J. 

David Masson. Tlu Poetical Works of John Mi lion, eiUled with memoir. 
introduclion, noles, and an essay on Milton's English and versification. 
3 vols. London, 1890. 

M. W. Sampson. The Lyric and Dramatic Poems of John Milton, 
edited, with an introduclion and notes. New York, 1901. 
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